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'**  A  maxim  is  sometimes  like  the  seed  of  a  plant  which  the  soil  it  is  thrown 
ijoto  most  expand  into  leaves  and  flowers,  and  fruit ;  so  that  a  great  part  must 
1*  written  as  it  were  by  the  reader* 
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TO  THE  HEADER. 


Many  volumes  on  a  similar  plan  with  this 
have  been  published  in  America,  as  well  as  Eu- 
rope. The  best  of  these  (now  out  of  print)  passed 
through  several  editions,  but  appeared  without  the 
names  of  the  authors  attached  to  the  selections, 
and  much  of  the  pleasure  of  perusing  them  was 
thus  lost.  Care  has  been  taken  in  this  volume  to 
affix  the  name  of  the  author,  or  of  the  book  from 
whence  the  extract  was  taken,  whenever  it  was 
practicable. 

Few  books  of  its  size  can  be  found  comprising 
an  equal  fund  of  interest  and  instruction — how- 
ever small,  it  is  not  one  of  those  which  should  be 
perused  at  a  sitting;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  occasionally  resorted  to,  and  never  without 
affording  something  to  amuse  or  instruct, — a  flash 
of  genius,  or  a  useful  precept  to  guide  and  adorn 
life. 

EDITOR. 


(0*  It  forms  a  suitable  parsing  book  for  schools. 


MISCELLANIES. 


And  join  both  profit  and  delight  in  one." 

Cbeech's  Hob acs. 


Scholar. — The  life  that  is  devoted  to  knowledge 
passes  silently  away,  and  is  very  little  diversified 
by  events.  To  talk  in  public,  to  think  in  solitude, 
to  read  and  to  hear,  to  inquire  and  answer  inquiries, 
is  the  business  of  a  scholar.  He  wanders  about  the 
world  without  pomp  or  terror,  and  is  neither  known 
nor  valued  but  by  men  like  himself. — Rasselas. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  POET  GAY, 
In  Westminster  Abbey,  1732. 
In  manners  gentle;  of  affections  mild; 
In  wit  a  man;  simplicity  a  child; 
With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage, 
Proud  to  delight  at  once  and  lash  the  age ; 
Above  temptation  in  a  low  estate, 
And  uncorrupted  e'en  among  the  great; 
A  safe  companion  and  an  easy  friend, 
Unblam'd  thro5  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 
These  are  thy  honours!  Not  that  here  thy  bust 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes  or  with  kings  thy  dust — 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  say, 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms,  here  lies  Gay. 

Pope. 

Writing. — Among  all  the  productions  and  in- 
ventions of  human  wit*  none  is  more  admirable  and 
useful  than  writing,  by  means  whereof  a  man  may 
copy  out  his  very  thoughts,  utter  his  mind  without 
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opening  his  mouth,  and  signify  his  pleasure  at  a 
thousand  miles  distance ;  and  this  by  the  help  of 
twenty-four  letters,  by  various  joining  and  infinite 
combinations  of  which  all  words  that  are  attainable 
and  imaginable  may  be  framed;  and  the  several 
ways  of  joining,  altering  and  transposing  these  let- 
ters, do  amount,  (as  Calvin  the  Jesuit  has  taken 
pains  to  compute)  to  52,636,738,497,664,000  ways, 
so  that  all  things  that  are  in  heaven  and  earth  may 
be  expressed  by  the  help  of  this  wonderful  alphabet, 
which  may  be  comprised  in  the  compass  of  a  farthing. 

Palmer's  Aphorisms. 

Man. — What  a  piece  of  work  is  man.  How- 
noble  in  reason  !  How  infinite  in  faculties  !  In  form 
and  moving  how  express  and  admirable !  In  action 
how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  God ! 
the  beauty  of  the  world — the  paragon  of  animals 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man! 
How  passing  wonder,  he  who  made  him  such, 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes 
From  diff 'rent  nature,  marvellously  mixt, 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds! 
Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain  ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  ! 
An  heir  of  glory!  a  frail  child  of  dust! 
Helpless  immortal!  insect  infinite! 
A  worm!  a  God! — Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

What  is  man, 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?  a  beast,  no  more. 
Surely  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse 
Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  expability,  and  God-like  reason, 
To  rust  in  us  unused. 


DANGER, 

The  absent  danger  greater  still  appears; 

Less  fears  he  who  is  near  the  thing  he  fears. — Daniel. 

There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind. 

Corsair. 

Experience  proves,  that  to  indulge  in  what  is 
fallacious,  though  it  may  please  the  imagination, 
vitiates  the  taste,  indisposes  the  mind  to  a  pursuit 
after  truth,  and  impairs  the  judgment  by  giving  it 
a  false  bias.  Hence,  it  is  observable,  that  those  who 
are  most  inclined  to  that  kind  of  entertainment,  have 
generally  but  little  relish  for  serious  subjects,  and 
least  of  all  for  the  truths  of  religion. — Dillwyn. 

Sir  William  Jones. — Minute  circumstances 
frequently  tend  to  mark  and  develop  character.  As 
a  further  instance  of  this  observation,  the  application 
of  Sir  William  Jones  to  himself,  of  two  lines  of 
Milton  in  his  own  writing,  under  a  card  with  his 
printed  name,  in  addition  to  more  substantial  proof, 
may  be  quoted  in  evidence  of  his  habitual  frame  of 
mind  : 

Not  wandering  poor,  but  trusting  all  his  wealth 
With  God,  who  called  him  to  a  land  unknown. 

On  another  scrap  of  paper,  the  following  lines 
appear ;  they  were  written  by  him  in  India,  but  at 
what  period  is  unknown,  nor  is  it  indeed  of  any 
consequence : 

Sir  Edward  Coke  says — 
Six  hours  in  sleep,  in  law's  grave  study  six, 
Four  spend  in  prayer — the  rest  on  nature  fix 

Rather, 
Six  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  heaven. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Wm,  Jones, 


Daily  Studies  for  the  long  vacation  of  1758. 
Morning — One  Letter, 

Ten  chapters  of  the  Bible, 

Sanscrit  Grammar, 

Hindu  Law,  &c. 
Afternoon — Indian  Geography. 
Evening — Roman  History,  &c. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones 

AN  EPITAPH. 
My  name — my  country — what  are  they  to  thee? 
What  whether  base  or  proud,  my  pedigree? 
Perhaps  I  far  surpass'd  all  other  men — 
Perhaps  I  fell  below  them  all,  what  then? — 
Suffice  it  stranger,  that  thou  seest  a  tomb, — 
Thou  knowest  its  use — it  hides — no  matter  whom. 

Cowper. 

Eternity.— That  the  conception  of  eternity 
may  be  more  distinct  and  affecting,  it  is  useful  to 
represent  it  under  some  temporal  resemblances  that 
sensibly,  though  not  fully  represent  it.  Suppose 
that  the  vast  ocean  were  distilled  drop  by  drop,  but 
so  slowly  that  a  thousand  years  should  pass  between 
every  drop,  how  many  millions  of  years  were  re- 
quired to  empty  it  ?  Suppose  this  great  world  in  its 
full  compass  from  one  pole  to  another,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  firmament  to  the  bottom,  were  to  be  filled 
with  the  smallest  sand,  but  so  slowly  that  every 
thousand  years  only  a  single  grain  should  be  added, 
how  many  millions  would  pass  away  before  it  were 
filled?  If  the  immense  superficies  of  Heaven,  wherein 
are  innumerable  stars,  the  least  of  which  equals  the 
magnitude  of  the  earth,  were  filled  with  figures  of 
numbers  without  the  least  vacant  space,  and  every 
figure  signified  a  million,  what  created  mind  could 
tell  their  numbers,  much  less  their  value?  Having 
these  thoughts  I  reply — the  sea  will  be  emptied 
drop  by  drop,  the  universe  filled  grain  by  grain, 


the.  numbers  written  in  the  heavens  will  come  to  an 
end,  and  how  much  of  eternity  is  then  spent?  no- 
thing, for  still  infinitely  more  remains. 

Fuller's  Sap ientia m • 

Wisdom. — All  the  wisdom  of  man  consists  in 
this  alone — to  know  and  worship  God — this  is  our 
doctrine,  this  is  our  opinion  ;  and  this,  with  as  loud 
a  voice  as  I  can,  I  testify,  profess,  and  proclaim, 
This  is  what  all  the  philosophers  during  their  whole 
life  sought,  but  could  never  find  out,  comprehend, 
nor  attain  to,  because  they  either  retained  a  corrupt 
religion,  or  had  none  at  all.  Let  them  all  then  be 
gone  who  do  not  instruct,  but  disturb  human  life. 
How  can  they  teach  others,  who  are  not  instructed 
themselves?  how  can  they  heal  the  sick  or  guide 
the  blind  ? 

Lactantius;  Millar's  Hist.  Christianity*, 

Caution  in  crediting,  reserve  in  speaking,  and 
revealing  one's  self  to  very  few,  are  the  best  secu- 
rities both  of  peace  and  a  good  understanding  with 
the  world,  and  of  the  inward  peace  of  our  own  minds. 
Stanhope's  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

The  duties  of  religion  sincerely  and  regularly  per- 
formed, will  always  be  sufficient  to  exalt  the  mean- 
est, and  to  exercise  the  highest  understanding.  That 
mind  will  never  be  vacant  which  is  frequently 
recalled  by  stated  duties  to  meditations  on  eternal 
interests ;  nor  can  any  hour  be  long  which  is  spent 
in  obtaining  some  new  qualification  for  celestial 
happiness. — tflnon. 

To  love  an  enemy  is  the  distinguished  character- 
istic of  a  religion  which  is  not  of  man  but  of  God, 
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It  could  be  delivered  as  a  precept  only  by  him  who 
lived  and  died  to  establish  it  by  his  example. 

Jlnon. 

Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  needs 
nothing  to  help  it  out ;  it  is  always  near  at  hand  and 
sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before 
we  are  aware ;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and 
sets  a  man's  invention  on  the  rack,  and  one  trick 
needs  a  great  many  more  of  the  same  kind  to  make 
it  good. — Ibid. 

Most  of  the  miseries  of  life  undoubtedly  result 
from  our  straying  from  the  path  which  leads  to  con- 
tent.— Ibid. 

Physic. — What  contributed  most  to  bring  JEscu- 
lapius  into  vogue  as  a  physician,  was  his  luckily 
meeting  a  man  that  his  friends  were  going  to  inter, 
in  whom  he  found  some  remains  of  life,  and  whom 
he  restored  to  perfect  health. — Rollin. 

Till  Pliny's  time,  of  all  professions,  that  of  phy- 
sic, as  gainful  as  it  was,  was  the  only  one  no  Roman 
had  followed,  because  they  believed  it  below  them. 

Ibid. 

Gratitude. — Cicero  calls  gratitude  the  mother 
of  virtues ;  reckons  it  the  most  capital  of  all  duties ; 
and  uses  the  words  grateful  and  good  as  synonymous 
terms  and  inseparably  united  in  the  same  character. 

Middleton's  Cicero. 

Honour. — True  honour  will  pay  treble  damages, 
rather  than  justify  one  wrong  by  another. 

Wm.  Perm's  Works. 


Thoughts.*— He  who  thinks  no  man  above  him 
but  for  his  virtue,  none  below  him  but  for  his  vice, 
can  never  be  obsequious  or  assuming  in  a  wrong 
place,  but  will  frequently  emulate  men  in  rank  be- 
low him,  and  pity  those  above  him.< — Tatler. 

Those  who  without  knowing  us,  think  evil  of  us, 
do  us  no  harm ;  it  is  not  us  they  attack,  it  is  the 
phantom  of  their  own  imagination. — La  Bruyere. 

Time. — An  Italian  philosopher  expresses  in  his 
motto,  that  time  was  his  estate ;  an  estate  indeed 
which  will  produce  nothing  without  cultivation,  but 
will  always  abundantly  repay  the  labours  of  indus- 
try, and  generally  satisfy  the  most  extensive  desires, 
if  no  part  of  it  be  suffered  to  lie  waste  by  negligence, 
to  be  overrun  with  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out  for 
show  rather  than  for  use. — Rambler. 

Wills. — There  are  two  things  in  which  men  in 
other  things  wise  enough,  do  usually  miscarry  ;  in 
putting  off  the  making  of  their  wills  and  their  re- 
pentance, till  it  be  too  late — Tillotson's  Sermons, 

If  a  great  change  is  to  be  made  in  human  affairs, 
the  minds  of  men  will  be  fitted  to  it ;  the  general 
opinions  and  feelings  will  draw  that  way.  Every 
fear,  every  hope  will  forward  it;  and  then,  they  who 
persist  in  opposing  this  mighty  current  in  human 
affairs,  will  appear  rather  to  resist  the  decrees  of 
Providence  itself,  than  the  mere  designs  of  men. 
They  will  not  be  resolute  and  firm,  but  perverse  and 
obstinate. — Burke. 

It  is  observed,  by  a  very  ingenious  Italian  philo- 
sopher, that  "  governments   generally  take  their 


character  from  the  character  of  the  people ;  that  if 
the  people  are  more  ambitious  than  rational,  the 
rulers  will  be  the  same  ;  and  that  if  the  people  per- 
ceive their  mistake,  the  governments  must  in  turn 
abandon  their  attempts  to  deceive.  It  is  an  error 
originating  in  ignorance,  sloth,  and  popular  delu- 
sion, to  impute  to  governments  the  defects  and 
crimes  which  are  ascribable  to  the  people  themselves. 
The  fact  is,  that  if  a  people,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
are  poor  and  hood-winked,  expect  that  their  govern- 
ment will  undeceive  and  benefit  them,  they  will  find 
themselves  every  day  more  deceived  and  wretched ; 
and  for  the  truth  of  this  I  appeal  from  the  vulgar  herd 
of  politicians  to  experience  which  does  not  deceive." 

"There  is,"  said  Lord  Chatham,  "one  plain 
maxim  to  which  I  have  invariably  adhered  through 
life;  that,  in  every  question  in  which  my  liberty  or 
my  property  was  concerned,  I  should  consult,  and 
be  determined  by,  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 
I  confess  (he  added)  that  I  am  apt  to  mistrust  the 
refinements  of  learning,  because  I  have  seen  the 
ablest  and  most  learned  men  equally  liable  to  de- 
ceive themselves  and  mislead  others.  The  condi- 
tion of  human  nature  would  be  lamentable,  indeed, 
if  nothing  less  than  the  greatest  learning  and  talents, 
which  fall  to  the  share  of  so  small  a  number  of  men, 
were  sufficient  to  direct  our  judgment  and  our  con- 
duct. But  Providence  has  taken  better  care  of  our 
happiness,  and  given  us,  in  the  simplicity  of  common 
sense,  a  rule  for  our  direction  by  which  we  shall 
never  be  misled." 

Fashion. — Fashion  is  for  the  most  part  nothing 
but  the  ostentation  of  riches. — Locke, 


Flattery. — What  a  blot  it  is  upon  the  memory 
of  Alexander,  that  he  could  be  so  weak  as  to  be 
pleased  with  his  courtiers  imitating  his  wry  neck. 

Locke. 

Flattery  is  a  sort  of  bad  money  to  which  our 
vanity  gives  currency. — Ibid. 

When  Zeno  was  told  that  all  his  goods  were 
drowned  ;  why  then,  said  he,  fortune  has  a  mind  to 
make  me  a  philosopher. — Seneca. 

When  thou  art  tempted  to  throw  a  stone  in  anger, 
try  if  thou  canst  pick  it  up  without  crooking  thy 
body ;  if  not,  stop  thy  hand. — Dillwyn. 

The  atheist  is  a  kind  of  Felo-de-se ;  for,  according 
to  his  notion,  his  own  existence  is  as  much  an  un- 
certainty as  any  thing  else. — Ibid. 

Contempt  is  one  of  enmity's  domestics,  of  which 
pride  is  major  domo,  and  envy  its  next  door  neigh- 
bour. Brotherly  kindness  and  charity  live  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way. — Ibid, 

— — 

Parlour  feasts  extinguish  kitchen  fires. — Ibid, 

DEATH. 

Cure  of  the  miser's  wish  and  coward's  fear, 
Death  only  shows  us  what  we  knew  was  near; 
With  courage,  therefore,  view  th'  appointed  hour^ 
Dread  not  death?s  anger,  but  expect  its  power; 
Nor  nature's  laws  with  fruitless  sorrow  mourn, 
But  die,  0  mortal  man,  for  thou  wast  born. — Prior 

Some  desire  is  necessary  to  keep  life  in  motion ; 
and  he  whose  real  wants  are  supplied  must  admit 
those  of  fancy. — Johnson's  JRassela's* 
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Jewels. — A  Mandarin  who  took  much  pride  in 
appearing  with  a  number  of  jewels  on  every  part  of 
his  robe,  was  once  accosted  by  an  old  sly  Bonze, 
who  followed  him  through  several  streets,  and  bow- 
ing often  to  the  ground,  thanked  him  for  his  jewels. 
"  What  does  the  man  mean,"  cried  the  Mandarin. 
"  Friend,  I  never  gave  thee  any  of  my  jewels." — 
"  No,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  you  have  let  me 
look  at  them,  and  that  is  all  the  use  you  can  make 
of  them  yourself.  So  there  is  no  difference  between 
us,  except  that  you  have  the  trouble  of  watching 
them,  and  that  is  an  employment  I  don't  much  de- 
sire."— Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World, 

Law. — A  Spanish  proverb  says,  that  the  Jews 
ruin  themselves  at  their  passover,  the  Moors  at  their 
marriages,  and  the  Christians  in  their  law-suits. 

Rebuke. — Pythagoras  gave  one  of  his  scholars  a 
reprimand  in  the  presence  of  the  rest,  which  so  se- 
riously affected  him  that  he  could  not  survive  it, 
and  killed  himself.  Thenceforth  Pythagoras,  in- 
structed and  infinitely  afflicted  by  so  mournful  an 
example,  never  rebuked  any  body  except  in  private. 
Rollings  Ancient  History. 

Perseverance.' — Great  works  are  performed, 
not  by  strength,  but  perseverance;  yonder  palace 
was  raised  by  single  stones,  yet  you  see  its  height 
and  spaciousness.  He  that  shall  walk  with  vigour 
three  hours  a  day,  will  pass  in  seven  years  a  space 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  globe. — Basselas. 

Friendships. — Dr.  Johnson^  at  a  late  period  of 
his  life,  observed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  If  a  man 
does  not   make   new  acquaintances   as   he  passes 
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through  life  he  will  soon  find  himself  left  alone.    A 
man,  should  keep  hisfriendships  in  constant  repair. 

Sincerity.— Sincerity  is  to  speak  as  we  think; 
to  do  as  we  pretend  and  profess;  to  perform  and 
make  good  what  we  promise  ;  and  really  to  be  what 
we  would  seem  and  appear  to  be. 

Archbishop  Tillotsorts  Rule  of  Life. 

Silence. — Zeno,  of  all  virtues,  made  his  choice 
of  silence ;  for  by  it,  said  he,  I  hear  other  men's 
imperfections  and  conceal  my  own. — Ibid- 

Pride. — If  a  proud  man  makes  me  keep  my 
distance,  the  comfort  is  he  keeps,  his  at  the  same 
time. — Dr.  Swift. 

Drunk. — It  is  an  honour  to  their  (the  Spaniards) 
laws,  that  a  man  loses  his  testimony  who  can  be 
proved  once  to  have  been  drunk. 

Mr  Wm.  Temple's  Works. 

Drink. — Rarely  drink  but  when  thou  art  dry — ■ 
the  smaller  the  drink  the  clearer  the  head  and  the 
cooler  the  blood,  which  are  great  benefits  in  temper 
and  business. —  Wm.  Penn's  Works. 

Custom. — Pythagoras  gave  this  excellent  pre- 
cept: "Choose  always  the  way  that  seems  best; 
how  rough  soever  it  be.  Custom  will  render  it  easy 
and  agreeable."- — M.  Darner's  Pythagoras. 

Men  often  bring  habitual  hunger  and  thirst  on 
themselves  by  custom. — Locke. 

Depreciate  no  one — an  atom  has  a  shadow. 
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Folly. — The  reason  that  most  people  cast  their 
eyes  upon  the  follies  of  others  is,  that  they  may  not 
have  to  perceive  their  own. — Crousaz. 

Merit. — True  merit,  like  a  river,  the  deeper  it 
is,  the  less  noise  it  makes. — Marquis  of  Halifax. 

Books. — You  complain,  my  Lucilius,  that  where 
you  are  there  is  a  mighty  scarcity  of  books.  You 
should  consider  it  is  not  the  multiplicity  but  the 
goodness  of  that  commodity  which  you  ought  to 
regard;  perusing  a  number  of  books  it  is  true  gives 
pleasure ;  but  'tis  a  fixed  and  certain  reading  that 
affords  benefit :  for  whoever  resolves  to  arrive  at 
any  particular  place  pursues  his  journey  through  one, 
not  various  roads,  for  that  would  be  not  to  travel  but 
to  wander. — Seneca. 

EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  DRYDEN, 

By  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
This  Sheffield  rais'd,  to  Dryden's  ashes  just, 
There  fix'd  his  name,  and  there  his  laurel'd  bust. 
What  else  the  Muse  in  marble  might  express, 
Is  known  already:  Praise  would  make  him  less. 

Pope's  Works. 

ON  MILTON. 

Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  did  adorn  ; 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpast — 
The  next  in  majesty;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  third  she  join'd  the  former  two. 

INTENDED  FOR  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

In  Westminster  Abbey. 
Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night; 
God  said—"  Let  Newton  be!"  and  all  was  light. 

Pope's  Works. 
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NIGHT. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene, 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole, 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  verdure  shed, 
And  tip  with  silver  ev'ry  mountain's  head: 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies; 
The  conscious  swains  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 

Pope's  Homer- 

BEAUTY. 

What  is  the  blooming  tincture  of  a  skin 
To  peace  of  mind,  to  harmony  within? 
What  the  bright  sparkling  of  the  finest  eye 
To  the  soft  soothing  of  a  calm  reply] 
Can  comeliness  of  form,  or  shape,  or  air, 
With  comeliness  of  words  or  deeds  compare? 
No,  those  at  first  the  unwary  heart  may  gain, 
But  these,  these  only  can  that  heart  retain. 

Rowe's  Art  of  Charming. 


Beauty,  tho'  it  shine 
Like  day,  will  quickly  find  an  evening  time. 

Cowley,  Py ramus  and  Thisbe. 


Cato  the  Censor  said  to  a  very  debauched  old 
fellow,  "  Friend,  old  age  has  deformities  enough  of 
its  own — do  not  add  to  it  the  deformity  of  vice." 

Plutarch's  Lives. 

Dispute. — Dont  use  thyself  to  dispute  against 
thine  own  judgment,  to  show  thy  wit,  lest  it  pre- 
pare thee  to  be  too  indifferent  about  what  is  right — 
nor  against  another  man  to  vex  him,  or  for  mere 
trial  of  skill,  since  to  inform  or  be  informed  ought 
to  be  the  end  of  all  conferences. — Perm's  Works. 
B 


' 
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A  comfortable  old  age  is  the  reward  of  a  well 
spent  youth;  therefore  instead  of  its  introducing 
dismal  and  melancholy  prospects  of  decay,  it  should 
give  us  hopes  of  an  eternal  youth  in  a  better  world. 

Palmer's  Jlphorisms. 

Immortality. — The  greatest  part  of  those  who 
deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  only  maintain  this 
opinion  because  they  wish  it.  They  fancy  to  them- 
selves that  they  can  allay  the  stings  of  conscience 
with  which  they  are  pricked.  But  in  the  height  of 
their  debaucheries  and  pleasures,  the  truth,  which 
stares  them  in  the  face,  whether  they  will  or  no, 
begins  those  punishments  to  which  they  are  doomed 
after  death. — Jewish  Spy. 

If  money  be  not  thy  servant,  it  will  be  thy  mas- 
ter. The  covetous  man  cannot  so  properly  be  said 
to  possess  wealth  as  that  may  be  said  to  possess  him. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Law. — To  seek  redress  of  grievances  by  having 
recourse  to  the  law,  is  too  aptly  compared  to  sheep 
running  for  shelter  to  a  bramble  bush. 

Dillwyrts  Reflections.* 

The  early  conductors  of  the  press  used  to  affix  to 
the  end  of  the  volume  which  they  printed,  some 
device  or  couplet  concerning  the  book,  with  the  addi- 

*  A  small  book  under  this  unostentatious  title,  was 
published  in  1816,  in  Burlington,  N.  J.  and  reprinted  in 
London.  It  gives  the  occasional  reflections  of  George 
Dillwyn,  an  eminent  and  pious  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  travelled  over  Europe  and  America  to  dis- 
seminate the  Gospel.  The  book  is  too  little  known  and 
read,  and  is,  therefore,  recommended  to  the  lovers  of 
sound  apothegms  and  religious  truths . 
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tion  of  the  name  of  the  printer  and  also  the  correc- 
tor. In  the  edition  of  the  "Pragmatic  Sanction," 
by  Andrew  Bocard,  at  Paris,  the  following  curious 
couplet  occurs. 

Stet  liber  hie,  donee  fluctus  formica  marinos 
Ebibat;  et  totum  testudo  perambulet  orbem. 

IMITATED. 

May  this  volume  continue  in  motion, 

And  its  pages  each  day  be  unfurFd, 
Till  an  ant  to  its  dregs  drinks  the  ocean 

Or  a  tortoise  hath  crawled  round  the  world. 

Marriage. — I  would  fain  hear  from  those  mar- 
riage haters  but  a  shadow  of  reason,  why  I  should 
not  pronounce  a  modest  wife  the  greatest  of  human 
blessings.  She  is  the  safety  of  that  house  whose 
affairs  she  administers.  She  is  the  tender  and  faith- 
ful nurse  of  your  children.  She  is  the  joy  of  your 
health  and  your  cure  and  relief  in  sickness,  the  part- 
ner of  your  good  fortune  and  comfort  in  your  bad. 
She  soothes  and  breaks  the  headlong  violence  of 
youth,  and  tempers  the  morose  austerity  of  age. 
Will  any  one  offer  to  persuade  us  that  the  education 
of  children,  which  are  the  very  images  of  our  bodies 
and  pictures  of  our  minds,  and  in  whom  we  see  as 
it  were  our  very  selves  born  again  anew,  affords  not 
a  delight  sincere  to  the  last  degree  ?  or  that  it  is  no 
satisfaction  when  we  come  to  obey  the  laws  of  fate, 
to  see  a  son  of  our  own  to  whom  we  can  bequeath 
those  honours  and  possessions  of  our  families  which 
we  received  from  our  parents. 

Savage's  Letters  of  the  Jlncients. 
*  "f  ■"  - 

Exact. — Many  gentlemen  turn  out  of  the  seats 
of  their  ancestors  to  make  way  for  such  new  mas- 
ters as  have  been  more  exact  in  their  accounts  than 
themselves.— Spectator, 
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Example.' — A  wise  and  good  man  will  turn  ex- 
amples of  all  sorts  to  his  own  advantage.  The  good 
he  will  make  his  patterns,  and  strive  to  equal  or 
excel  them.     The  bad  he  will  by  all  means  avoid. 

Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Noble  examples  stir  us  up  to  noble  actions,  and 
the  very  history  of  large  and  public  souls,  inspires  a 
man  with  generous  thoughts. — Seneca. 


Lycurgus  intending  to  put  all  his  people  upon  an 
equality  with  respect  to  bodily  strength  and  com- 
plexion, had  recourse  to  education  and  gymnastics, 
prescribing  even  the  food  of  children  and  youth  in 
order  to  form  habits  and  inclinations  suitable  to  the 
observance  of  his  laws.  All  these  methods  did  indeed 
produce  good  effects  in  military  matters.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  Lacedaemonians  contracted  a  certain 
rough  blunt  air;  uncivil,  rude,  and  sometimes  brutish, 
not  to  say  inhuman  manners.  Equality,  the  grand 
object  he  had  in  view,  was  not  kept  up ;  arts  and 
sciences  did  not  flourish,  and  commerce  was  still 
more  neglected.  And  why  so?  because,  when  we 
set  ourselves  to  carry  any  one  virtue  to  the  highest 
pitch,  we  jump  beyond  a  just  medium,  and  neglect 
all  other  virtues. — De  Cataneo's  Source  of  Laws. 


Extravagance. — It  is  reported  of  Plato,  that 
seeing  once  a  young  spendthrift  eating  bread  and 
water  at  the  door  of  an  inn,  where  he  had  squander- 
ed his  estate,  the  philosopher  could  not  help  saying, 
"  Young  man*  if  you  had  dined  moderately,  you 
need  not  have  supped  so  poorly." 


Born. — Among  the  Trauses,  when  a  child  is  born, 
his  relations*,  sitting  in  a  circle  about  him,  deplore 
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his  condition,  on  account  of  the  evils  he  must  suffer 
in  the  course  of  life,  enumerating  the  various  Cala- 
mities incident  to  mankind.  But  when  a  man  is 
dead,  they  inter  him  with  exultation  and  rejoicings, 
repeating  the  miseries  he  has  exchanged  for  a  com- 
plete felicity. — Herodotus. 

Wine. — A  vine  bears  three  kinds  of  grapes,  said 
Anacharsis ;  the  first  of  pleasure,  the  second  of 
drunkenness,  and  the  third  of  repentance. — Idler. 

A  maxim  is  sometimes  like  the  seed  of  a  plant, 
which  the  soil  it  is  thrown  into  must  expand  into 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  fruit ;  so  that  great  part  of  it 
must  be  ivritten  as  it  were  by  the  reader. 

SELF  DENIAL. 
Brave  Conquerors  ! — for  so  ye  are, 
That  war  against  your  own  affections, 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires. 

AGAINST  DELAY. 

Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top, 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quickest  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them. 

Miser. — Tantalus,  it  is  said,  was  ready  to  perish 
with  thirst,  though  up  to  the  chin  in  water.  Change 
but  the  name,  and  every  rich  man  is  the  Tantalus 
in  the  fable.  He  sits  gaping  over  his  money,  and 
dares  no  more  touch  it  than  he  dares  commit  sacri- 
lege.— Rule  of  Life. 

The  only  gratification  a  covetous  man  gives  his 
neighbours  is  to  let  them  see  that  he  himself  is  as 
little  better  for  what  he  has  as  they  are.— Penn. 
B2 
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What  can  be  a  more  wretched  sight  than  to  see 
a  starving  miser  mortify  without  religion  ?  To  sub- 
mit to  such  voluntary  hardsMJps  to  no  purpose,  and 
to  lose  the  present  without  providing  for  the  future. 

Collier* 


Zeno  said  that  an  avaricious  man  was  like  a  bar- 
ren sandy  ground,  which  sucks  in  all  the  rain  and 
dews  with  greediness  and  thirst,  but  yields  no  fruit- 
ful herbs  or  plants  to  the  inhabitants. — Montaigne. 


Forgiveness. — A  more  glorious  victory  cannot 
be  gained  over  another  man  than  this,  that  when 
the  injury  began  on  his  part,  the  kindness  should 
begin  on  ours. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 


Conviction  without  conformity,  is  like  a  man's 
seeing  and  wishing  to  obtain  a  new  possession,  and 
yet  declining  to  part  with  an  old  one,  though  it  is 
only  by  the  sale  of  one,  that  he  can  raise  the  pur- 
chase money  of  the  other. — Dillwyrts  Reflections. 

A  quick  apprehension  and  lively  imagination  are 
seldom  combined  with  a  strong  memory  and  solid 
judgment;  but  are  rather  like  razors,  which  are  ma- 
naged more  by  slight  than  by  strength,  and  are  better 
adapted  to  nice  than  to  great  occasions. — Ibid. 

Wit. — Wit  gives  confidence  less  than  confidence 
gives  wit. — Palmer's  Jiph. 

Liee. — The  certainty  that  life  cannot  be  long, 
and  the  probability  that  it  will  be  much  shorter  than 
nature  allows,  ought  to  awaken  every  man  to  the 
active  prosecution  of  whatever  he  is  desirous  to 
perform.     It  is  true  that  no  diligence  can  ascertain 
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success;  death  may  intercept  the  swiftest  career^ 
but  he  who  is  cut  off  in  the  execution  of  an  honest 
undertaking,  has  at  least  the  honour  of  falling  in  his 
rank,  and  has  fought  the  battle  though  he  missed 
the  victory. — Rambler. 


REPUTATION. 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 

Is  spotless  reputation.    That  away 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay. 


O  !  reputation  dearer  far  than  life, 

Thou  precious  balsam,  lovely,  sweet  of  smell, 

Whose  cordial  drops  once  spilt  by  some  rash  hand, 

Not  all  thy  owner's  care,  nor  the  repenting  toil 

Of  the  rude  spiller,  ever  can  collect 

To  its  first  purity  and  native  sweetness. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

ADDISON. 
O'er  Addison  the  muse  triumphing  sings, 
Proud  that  her  fav'rite  son  is  mingled  with  her  kings, 
Exults  herself  in  such  a  heavenly  guest, 
And  boasts  his  ashes  more  than  all  the  rest; 
Dust  which  will  mark,  preserve  the  marble  floor, 
When  Henry's  brazen  tomb  shall  be  no  more; 
The  poet's  name  can  strike  a  pale  around, 
And  where  he  rests  he  consecrates  the  ground, 
Can  from  rude  hands  the  sculptur'd  marble  save, 
And  spread  a  sacred  influence  round  the  grave; 
Thus  Virgil's  tomb  attracts  the  travelers  eyes, 
While  none  can  see  where  great  Augustus  lies. 

A  Poem  called  Westminster  Abbey, 

PRIDE. 

By  ignorance  is  pride  increas'd; 
Those  most  assume  who  know  the  least. 

Gay's  Fables, 

To  show  the  strength  and  infamy  of  pride, 
By  all  'tis  follow'd  and  by  all  deny'd. 

Satire  on  Man. 
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CONTENT. 

In  vain  we  drudge, *in  vain  we  fondly  roam, 

For  true  content  is  only  found  at  home; 

In  our  own  breast  the  happy  goddess  lies, 

And  freely  grants  her  favours  to  the  wise. — Parneli. 

Contentment  spoke — "  Go  rule  thy  will, 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still, 
Know  God,  and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow: 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its  guest, 
And  I'll  be  there  to  crown  the  rest."—  Ibid. 


GAMING. 
The  love  of  gaming  is  the  worst  of  ills, 
With  ceaseless  storms  the  blacken'd  soul  it  fills; 
Inveighs  at  Heav'n,  neglects  the  ties  of  blood, 
Destroys  the  power,  and  will  of  doing  good — 
Kills  health,  pawns  honour,  plunges  in  disgrace — 
And  what  is  still  more  dreadful — spoils  your  face. 

Ladies'  Library. 


On  the  rankled  soul 
The  gaming  fury  falls;  and  in  one  gulf 
Of  total  ruin,  honour,  virtue,  peace, 
Friends,  families,  and  fortune,  headlong  sink. 

Thomson's  Winter. 

GLUTTON. 

When  the  tir'd  glutton  labours  through  a  treat, 

He  finds  no  relish  in  the  sweetest  meat: 

He  calls  for  something  bitter,  something  sour, 

And  the  rich  feast  concludes  extremely  poor. — Pope. 

OATHS. 
In  every  tale  they  tell,  or  false  or  true, 
Well  known,  or  such  as  no  man  ever  knew, 
They  fix  attention,  heedless  of  your  pain, 
With  oaths  like  rivets  forced  into  the  brain; 
And  e'en  when  sober  truth  prevails  throughout, 
They  swear  it,  till  affirmative  breeds  a  doubt. 

Cowper'8  Conversation. 
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If  evils  come  not,  then  our  fears  are  vain: 
And  if  they  do,  fear  but  augments  the  pain. 

Sir  Thomas  More. 


Praise. — To  bespeak  praise  is  forever  to  be  dis- 
appointed of  it ;  to  fear  it  is  to  deserve  it,  and  to  turn 
one's  back  upon  it,  is  to  be  sure  to  have  it  follow. 

Crousaz. 


PAIN. 

Who  without  pain's  advice  would  ere  be  good — 
Who  without  death,  but  would  be  good  in  vain. 

Night  Thoughts. 

CHRISTMAS. 

Most  glorious  Lord  of  lyfe!  that  on  this  day5 

Didst  make  thy  triumph  over  death  and  sin; 

And  having  harrow'd  hell,  didst  bring  away 

Captivity  thence  captive,  us  to  win; 

This  iouous  day,  dear  Lord!  with  ioy  begin 

And  grant  that  we,  for  whom  thou  diddest  dy, 

Being  with  thy  deare  blood  clean  washt  from  sin, 

May  live  for  ever  in  felicity! 

And  that  thy  love  we  weighing  worthily, 

May  likewise  love  thee  for  the  same  againe; 

And  for  thy  sake,  that  all,  lyke  dear,  didst  buy, 

With  love  may  one  another  entertayne! 

So  let  us  love,  deare  Love,  lyke  as  we  ought: 

Love  is  the  loeeon  which  the  Lord  us  taught. —  Spenser, 


Reading. — The  pleasure  of  reading  without  ap- 
plication is  a  dangerous  pleasure.  Useless  books  we 
ought  to  lay  aside,  and  to  make  all  possible  advantage 
of  those  from  which  we  may  reap  some  fruit. 


Differences. — It  is  remarkable  that  men,  when 
they  differ  in  any  thing  considerable,  or  which  they 
think  considerable,  will  be  apt  to  differ  in  almost 
every  thing  else.  Their  differences  beget  contradic- 
tion.   Contradiction  begets  heat.    Heat  quickly  rises 
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into  resentment,  rage,  and  ill-will.  Thus  they  dif- 
fer in  affections  as  they  differ  in  judgment;  and  the 
contention  which  began  in  pride  ends  in  anger. 

Catd's  Letters. 

Pleasure.— As  for  pleasure,  there  is  little  in 
this  world  that  is  true  and  sincere  besides  the  plea- 
sure of  doing  our  duty  and  of  doing  good— I  am  sure 
none  that  is  comparable  to  it.—  Tillotson's  Sermo?is. 

Precepts  are  of  great  weight,  and  a  few  useful 
ones  at  hand  do  more  towards  a  happy  life  than 
whole  volumes  of  cautions  that  we  know  not  where 
to  find. — L' Estrange' s  Seneca, 

He  that  lays  down  precepts  for  the  governing  our 
lives  and  the  moderating  our  passions  obliges  human 
nature  not  only  in  the  present  but  all  future  genera- 
tions.— Ibid. 

Slander  is  the  revenge  of  a  coward,  and  dissimu- 
lation his  defence.— Adventurer. 

Slanderers  are  like  flies  that  leap  over  all  a  man's 
good  parts  to  light  only  upon  his  sores. 

Rule  of  Life. 

There  is  no  sufficient  court  of  judicature'  against 
the  venom  of  slander,  for  though  you  punish  the 
author  yet  you  can  not  wipe  off  the  calumny. 

Palmer's  Aphorisms. 

Quarrels.— He  that  blows  the  coals  in  quarrels 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with,  has  no  right  to  complain 
ii  the  sparks  fly  in  his  face. 

Present  for  an  Apprentice. 
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Misfortunes.- — I  never  knew  any  man  in  my 
life  who  could  not  bear  another's  misfortunes  per- 
fectly like  a  Christian. — Swift. 

Great  Men. — Going  into  the  company  of  great 
men  is  like  going  into  the  other  world,  you  ought 
to  stay  'till  you're  called. — JRowe. 

Friendship.' — Plato  says,  "  I  had  rather  have 
one  good  friend  than  all  the  delights  and  treasures 
of  Darius;"  and  Cicero,  6t  that  neither  water,  fire, 
nor  the  air  we  breathe  are  more  necessary  to  us 
than  friendship."  The  writings  of  Tully  are  full  of 
expressions  to  the  same  purpose.  Zenophon  pro- 
nounced of  its  perfection,  "  that  it  was  above  the 
reach  of  the  highest  human  endowment."  Bias  said, 
"  that  man  had  secured  the  greatest  good  of  life 
who  had  chosen  a  worthy  friend."  Zeno  being  asked 
u  what  is  a  friend,"  answered  "  he  is  another  I." 

Quarrels  do  not  last  long  when  the  fault  is  but 
on  one  side.-- RochefoucauWs  Maxims. 

ANGER. 

Anger  is  like 
A  full  hot  horse,  who  being  allowM  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him. 


Atheist. — An  Atheist  is  the  most  vain  preten- 
der to  reason  in  the  world:  The  whole  strength  of 
Atheism  consists  in  contradicting  the  universal  rea- 
son of  mankind — they  have  no  principles  nor  can 
have  any  ;  and  therefore  they  can  never  reason,  but 
only  confidently  deny  and  affirm. 

Dr.  Sherlock's  Rule  of  Life. 

No  wise  man  ever  wished  to  be  younger.— Swift. 
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DEBATE. 
Ye  powers  that  rule  the  tongue,  if  such  there  are, 
And  make  colloquial  happiness  your  care,    * 
Preserve  me  from  the  thing  I  dread  and  hate, 
A  duel  in  the  form  of  a  debate. —  Cowper. 


Method  goes  far  to  prevent  trouble  in  business, 
for  it  makes  the  task  easy,  hinders  confusion,  saves 
abundance  of  time,  and  instructs  those  that  have 
business  depending,  what  to  do  and  what  to  hope. 

Wm.  Perm's  Works, 


The  most  difficult  people  in  the  world  to  be 
pleased  are  those  who  know  experimentally  that 
they  want  talents  to  please. —  The  World. 


Our  passions  are  like  convulsion  fits,  which,  though 
they  make  us  stronger  for  the  time,  leave  us  weaker 
ever  after.— Sivift. 

No  possessions  are  good  but  by  the  good  use  we 
make  of  them ;  without  which,  wealth,  power, 
friends,  servants  do  but  help  to  make  our  lives  more 
unhappy. — Sir  Wm.  Temple. 


Supposing  men  were  to  live  forever  in  this  world, 
I  can't  reflect  how  'tis  possible  for  them  to  do  more 
towards  their  establishment  here  than  they  do  now. 

La  Bruyere. 

Bearing  up  against  temptations  and  prevailing 
over  them,  is  the  very  thing  wherein  the  whole  life 
of  religion  consists.  It  is  the  trial  which  God  puts 
upon  us  in  this  world,  by  which  we  are  to  make 
evidence  of  our  love  and  obedience  to  him,  and  of 
our  fitness  to  be  made  members  of  his  kingdom. 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Sermons. 
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When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every 
emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me ;  when  I  read  the  epi- 
taphs of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire  goes 
out;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a 
tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion  ;  when 
I  see  the  tombs  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider 
the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  we  must 
quickly  follow ;  when  I  see  kings  lying  by  those 
who  deposed  them ;  when  I  consider  rival  wits* 
placed  side  by  side  ;  or  the  holy  men  that  divided 
the  world  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect 
with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little  compe- 
titions, factions  and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I 
read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died 
yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  con- 
sider that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be 
cotemporaries  and  make  our  appearance  together. 

Spectator, 

Plato  hearing  it  was  asserted  by  some  persons 
that  he  was  a  very  bad  man, — "  I  shall  take  care," 
said  he,  "  to  live  so  that  nobody  will  believe  them." 

Guardian. 


Ignorance. — Ages  of  ignorance  and  simplicity, 
are  thought  to  be  ages  of  purity ;  the  direct  contrary 
I  believe  to  be  the  case ;  rude  periods  have  that 
grossness  of  manners  which  is  not  less  friendly  to 
virtue  than  luxury  itself.  Men  are  less  ashamed  as 
they  are  less  polished. —  Warton. 

The  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridicule,  and  ex- 
posing to  laughter  those  one  converses  with,  is  the 
qualification  of  little  ungenerous  tempers.  A  young 
man  with  this  cast  of  mind  cuts  himself  off  from  all 
manner  of  improvement. — Spectator. 
C 
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Justice  and  generosity  rightly  blended  constitute 
a  dignified  character ;  but  certainly  so  far  as  a  per- 
son is  more  just  than  generous,  or  more  generous 
than  just,  that  character  is  defective. — Dillwyn. 

Men  and  statues  that  are  admired  in  an  elevated 
situation,  have  a  very  different  effect  upon  us  when 
we  approach  them  ;  the  first  appear  less  than  we 
imagined  them,  the  last  larger. — -JRochefoucault. 

Sin. — If  you  would  be  free  from  sin  [fly  tempta- 
tion ;  he  that  does  not  endeavour  to  avoid  the  one 
cannot  expect  Providence  to  protect  him  from  the 
other.  If  the  first  sparks  of  ill  were  quenched  there 
would  be  no  flame,  for  how  can  he  kill  who  dares 
not  be  angry  ;  or  be  an  adulterer  in  act  who  does 
not  transgress  in  thought ;  how  can  he  be  perjured 
that  fears  an  oath  ;  who  defraud  that  does  not  allow 
himself  to  covet  ? — Palmer's  Aphorisms. 

Happiness. — I  see  only  one  happiness  beyond 
standing  in  need  of  nobody  ;  which  is  that  of  doing 
good  to  every  body. — School  of  Man. 

HOSPITALITY. 

No — long  as  life  this  mortal  shall  inspire 

Or  as  my  children  imitate  their  sire, 

Here  shall  the  wand'ring  stranger  find  his  home, 

And  hospitable  rights  adorn  the  throne. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

Alike  he  thwarts  the  hospitable  end, 
Who  drives  the  free,  or  stays  the  hasty  friend, 
True  friendship's  laws  are  by  this  rule  exprest, 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest. — Ibid. 


Malice. — Seneca  has  very  elegantly  said,  that 
"  malice  drinks  one  half  of  its  Own  poison." 
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Credit  is  like  a  looking  glass,  which  when  only 
sullied  by  an  unwholesome  breath,  may  be  wiped 
clean  again,  but  if  once  it  is  cracked  it  is  never  to 
be  repaired. — Scott. 

Credit  once  lost  is  never  to  be  retriev'd, 
How-few  will  trust  the  man  who  once  deceived. 

Pope. 


PROSPERITY. 

More  in  prosperity  is  reason  tost 

Than  ships  in  storms,  their  helms  and  anchors  lost; 

Before  fair  gales  not  all  our  sails  we  bear, 

But  with  side  winds  into  safe  harbours  steer, 

More  ships  in  calms  on  a  deceitful  coast 

Or  unseen  rocks,  than  in  high  seas  are  lost. — Denharru 


Raleigh. — It  was  said  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
when  some  of  his  friends  lamented  his  confinement 
under  a  sentence  of  death,  which  he  knew  not  how 
soon  he  might  suffer, — "  that  the  world  itself  was 
only  a  larger  prison,  out  of  which  some  were  every 
day  selected  for  execution." — The  Adventurer. 


Quicksilver. — It  appears  from  accurate  obser- 
vations, that  a  little  globule  of  quicksilver,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  coriander  seed  in  magnitude,  may  by  only 
pressing  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  be  divided 
into  twenty-seven  millions  of  small  particles,  all  re- 
taining their  argentine  lustre  and  globular  form,  as 
may  be  seen  through  a  microscope. 

Keysler's  Travels. 


In  our  endeavours  to  correct  each  others  faults, 
we  should  not  forget  that  they  are  like  sores  of  the 
body,  which  no  one  can  well  bear  being  roughly 
handled.  In  either  case,  hard  friction  irritates  and 
often  makes  bad  worse. — Dillwyn. 
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When  a  man  is  afraid  of  looking  into  the  state  of 
his  own  concerns,  they  generally  stand  most  in  need 
vi  inspection:— Dillwyris  Reflections, 

The  bee  and  the  butterfly  sre  both  busy  bodies, 
but  they  are  differently  employed.— Ibid, 

One  watch  set  right,  will  do  to  try  many  by ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  one  that  goes  wrong,  may  be  the 
means  of  misleading  a  whole  neighbourhood.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  example  we  individually 
set  to  those  around  us. — Ibid. 

Law  and  Physic. — It  is  a  maxim  that  law  and 
physic  should  only  be  made  use  of  for  necessity. 

Rule  of  Life. 

Manners. — Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making 
those  people  easy  with  whom  we  converse ;  who- 
ever makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is  the  best 
bred  man  in  company. — Swift* 

Wisdom.— Many  people  make  a  proper  use  of 
the  light,  yet  can  any  say  but  little  more  of  the  sun 
from  which  it  proceeds  than  that  they  know  the 
times  of  its  rising  and  setting.  Such  diligently 
employing  themselves  in  the  proper  business  of  the 
day,  sooner  rise  into  affluence  than  many  who  cal- 
culate eclipses  and  explain  the  solar  and  planetary 
system. — Dillwyrts  Reflections. 

Attention. — A  kind  attention  to  strangers  is 
very  grateful  to  them,  and  generally  recommended, 
yet  few  who  have  not  been  in  that  situation  them- 
selves, are  sufficiently  sensible  of  its  importance  5, 
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and  of  those  who  have  been,  too  many,  when  at 
home,  are  negligent  in  that  duty. — Dillwyn. 

Executions. — Governments  which  punish  one 
man  with  death  for  killing  another,  seem  in  some 
degree  to  justify  the  act ;  the  difference  is,  that  his 
aet  is  aggressive  and  theirs  retaliatory. — Ibid. 

Honesty. — No  man  is  wise  or  safe  but  he  that  is 
honest. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Revenge. — By  taking  revenge  a  man  is  but  even 
with  his  enemy ;  but  in  passing  it  over  he  is  supe- 
rior.— Lord  Bacon. 


To  be  able  to  bear  provocation  is  an  argument  of 
great  reason,  and  to  forgive  it  of  a  great  mind. 

Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Treaty. — The  noblest  treaty  of  peace  ever  men- 
tioned in  history,  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  which 
Gelon  made  with  the  Carthaginians.  He  insisted 
upon  their  abolishing  the  custom  of  sacrificing  their 
children!  After  having  defeated  three  hundred 
thousand  Carthaginians,  he  required  a  condition  that 
was  advantageous  only  to  themselves,  or  rather  he 
stipulated  in  favour  of  human  nature. — Montesquieu. 

Scripture. — The  names  of  the  countries  of 
Boulan,  Hadramant,  Sheba,  Disklam,  Uzal,  Iarac, 
of  the  Sabeans,  and  Dedan  called  by  corruption 
Adan,  still  subsist  in  Arabia  the  Happy,  to  confirm 
the  testimony  of  Moses,  above  4000 years  ago;  and 
yielding  an  authentic  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  rest 
of  the  settlements  recorded  by  Moses  in  his  book 
of  Genesis,  upon  which  some  commentators  do  not 
C2 
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seem  to  rely  with  a  confidence  equal  to  its  merit- 
Boulainvillier's  Life  of  Mahomet, 


Religion. — Our  religion  is  a  religion  that  dares  to 
be  understood ;  that  offers  itself  to  the  search  of  the 
inquisitive,  to  the  inspection  of  the  severest  and  most 
awakened  reason ;  for  being  secure  of  her  substantial 
truth  and  purity,  she  knows  that  for  her  to  be  seen  and 
looked  into,  is  to  be  embraced  and  admired,  as  there 
needs  no  greater  argument  for  men  to  love  the  light 
than  to  see  it. — Johnson9 s  Dictionary. 

Conversation. — Never  think  to  entertain  people 
with  what  lies  out  of  their  way,  be  it  ever  so  curious 
in  its  kind  ;  who  would  think  of  regaling  a  circle  of 
ladies  with  the  beauties  of  Homer's  Greek,  or  a. 
company  of  country  squires  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
discoveries. — Scott. 

Conciseness. — Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
much  of  the  force  as  well  as  grace  of  arguments,. or 
instructions  depends  on  their  conciseness. — Pope. 

MAN. 
0!  wretched  man!  in  what  a  miat  of  life 
Inclosed  with  dangers  and  with  noisy  strife, 
He  spends  his  little  span  and  over  feeds, 
His  cramm'd  desires  with  more  than  nature  needs; 
For  nature  wisely  stints  an  appetite 
And  craves  no  more  than  undisturb'd  delight-, 
Which  minds  unmix'd  with  cares  and  fears  obtain, . 
A  soul  serene,  a  body  void  of  pain.. 

Lucretius,  translated  by  Dryden. 


Silence.— Love  silence,  even  in  the  mind,  for 
thoughts  are  to  that,  as  words  to  the  body,  trouble- 
some; much  speaking  as  much  thinking  spends,  and 
in  many  thoughts  as  well  as  words  there  is  sin. — 
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True  silence  is  the  rest  of  the  mind,  and  is  to  the 
spirit  what  sleep  is  to  the  body,. nourishment  and 
refreshment.  It  is  a  great  virtue.  It  covers  folly, 
keeps  secrets,  avoids  disputes,  and  prevents  sin. 

Penn. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  called  an  amateur,  to 
be  so  pleased  with  the  skill  of  the  artist,  as  to  prefer 
the  likeness  of  a  flower,  which  owes  all  its  beauty  to 
paint,  to  the  fragrant  original. — Dillwyn. 

A  woman  had  need  be  perfectly  provided  with 
virtue,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  her  beauty. — Spectator. 


Knowledge  is  the  treasure,  but  judgment  the 
treasurer  of  a  wise  man. —  Wm.  Perm's  Maxims. 

Old  Age. — The  third  charge  against  old  age  was, 
that  it  is  (they  say)  insensible  to  pleasure,  and  the 
enjoyments  arising  from  the  gratification  of  the 
senses ;  and  a  most  blessed  and  heavenly  effect  it 
truly  is,  if  it  eases  us  of  what  in  youth  was  the 
sorest  and  crudest  plague  of  life. 

M.  T.  Cicero  on  Old  *%<?. 

Epitaph  on  Epictetus,  the  Stoic  Philosopher. 

Epictetus,  who  lies  here,  was  a  slave  and  a  cripple ; 
poor  as  the  beggar  in  the  proverb,  and  the  favourite 
of  heaven. 

Virtue  has  secret  charms,  which  all  men  love; 
And  those  that  do  not  choose  her  yet  approve. 


What  a  great  deal  of  time  and  ease  that  man  gains, 
who  isnot  troubled  with  the  spirit  of  curiosity,  who 
lets  his  neighbour's  thoughts  and  behaviour  alone, 
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confines  his  inspections  to  himself,  and  takes  care 
of  the  point  of  honesty  and  conscience. — Jlnon. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues  we 
write  in  water. 


Age. — They  talk  idly  who  pretend  that  age  dis- 
ables from  business.  They  might  with  as  much 
justice  assert,  that  a  pilot  on  board  a  ship  does  no- 
thing, because  he  neither  mounts  the  shrouds,  hauls 
the  ropes,  nor  works  at  the  pump;  but  without  any 
bodily  labour,  minds  only  the  steerage,  and  directs 
the  helmsman,  which  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
ship's  preservation  than  the  work  of  all  the  rest  be- 
sides. For,  it  is  neither  by  bodily  strength,  nor 
swiftness,  nor  agility,  that  momentous  affairs  are 
carried  on ;  but  by  judgment,  counsel,  and  authority: 
the  abilities  for  which  are  so  far  from  failing  in  old. 
age,  that  they  truly  increase  by  it. 

Cicero  on  Old  *ftge.* 

*  The  translation  of  "  Cicero  on  Old  Age,"  with  copi- 
ous notes,  which  is  deservedly  a  favourite  with  the  En- 
glish reader,  was  made  by  the  Hon.  James  Logan,  the 
most  eminent  scholar  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  has  justly  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  of  Phila- 
delphians,  by  his  noble  gift  to  the  public  of  his  rare  and 
valuable  library,  the  second  in  the  United  States,  and  still 
the  pride  of  that  city.  It  was  printed  first  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  afterwards  erroneously  republished  in 
London  as  his  translation.  James  Logan  came  to  this 
country  as  secretary  to  Penn;  thus  abandoning  a  Lucra- 
tive profession  at  home;  and  by  his  uniform  probity, ^in- 
formation and  public  virtues,  he  acquired  the  confidence 
of  the  Proprietaries,  and  rose  to  several  important  stations 
of  trust  and  honour.  He  was  the  uniform  friend  of  the 
Indian  natives,  who  looked  upon  him,  after  Penn's  re- 
turn and  death,  as  his  successor  and  the  guardian  of  their 
interests.    He  died  at  Stenton-,  near  Germantown,1751. 
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By  reading  we  enjoy  the  dead,  by  conversation 
the  living,  and  by  contemplation,  ourselves.  Read- 
ing enriches  the  memory,  conversation  polishes  the 
wit,  and  contemplation  improves  the  judgment.  Of 
these,  reading  is  the  most  important,  which  furnishes 
both  the  others. — Lacon. 

Government.— Government,  take  it  in  any  of 
Its  complex  forms,  can  be  carried  on  but  in  three 
ways  :  by  unsullied  principle  and  undeviating  virtue 
in  the  governors,  and  perhaps  in  the  people ;  by 
force  and  terror  ;  or  by  mitigated  law  and  influence. 
Who  does  not  wish  for  the  first?  Who  expects  to 
see  it?  In  states  highly  civilized,  the  mixed  mode 
of  law  and  influence  on  the  minds  of  free  agents  ap- 
pears to  me  the  only  mode  in  which  tranquillity, 
security,  and  general  happiness  can  be  tolerably- 
preserved,  with  the  allowance  of  human  frailty. 
Pursuits  of  Literature, 

PROVIDENCE. 
5Tis  God  alone  with  unimpassion'd  sight, 
Surveys  the  nice  barrier  of  wrong  and  right ; 
And  while  subservient,  as  his  will  ordains, 
Obedient  nature  yields  the  present  means; 
While  neither  force  nor  passions  guide  his  views. 
E'en  evil  works  the  purpose  he  pursues! 
That  bitter  spring,  the  source  of  human  pain, 
Heal'd  by  his  touch,  does  mineral  health  contain! 
And  dark  affliction,  at  "his  potent  rod, 
Withdraws  its  cloud,  and  brightens  into  good. — Boyse* 

If  while  on  earth  triumphat  Vice  prevails, 
Celestial  Justice  balances  her  scales, 
With  eye  unbiass'd  all  the  scene  surveys, 
With  hand  impartial  ev'ry  crime  she  weighs; 
Oft  close  pursuing  at  his  trembling  heels, 
The  man  of  blood  her  awful  presence  feels; 
Oft  from  her  arm  amidst  the  blaze  of  state3 
The  regal  tyrant,  with  success  elatea 
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Is  forced  to  leap  the  precipice  of  fate  f 

Gr  if  the  villain  pass  unpunish'd  here, 

*Tis  but  to  make  the  future  stroke  severe; 

For  soon  or  late,  eternal  Justice  pays 

Mankind,  the  just  desert  of  all  their  ways. — Soyse, 

Religion.— If  we  were  to  be  hired  to  religion^ 
it  is  able  to  outbid  the  corrupted  world  with  all  it 
can  Offer  us,  being  so  much  the  richer  of  the  two  in 
every  thing  where  reason  is  admitted  to  be  a  judge 
of  the  value.- — Marquis  of  Halifax. 

Man  being  made  a  reasonable,  and  so  a  thinking 
creature,  there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  his  being, 
than  the  right  direction  and  employment  of  his 
thoughts,  since  upon  this  depends  both  his  useful- 
ness to  the  public,  and  his  own  present  and  future 
benefit  in  all  respects- — Win.  JPenn* 

We  part  more  easily  with  that  we  possess  than 
with  our  expectations  of  what  we  wish  for ;  the  rea- 
son of  it  is,  that  what  we  expect,  is  always  greater 
than  what  we  enjoy. — The  World. 

Religion. — Those  who  make  religion  to  consist 
in  the  contempt  of  this  world  and  its  enjoyments 
are  under  a  very  fatal  and  dangerous  mistake.  Aa 
life  is  the  gift  of  heaven,  it  is  religion  to  enjoy  it. 
He  therefore,  who  can  be  happy  in  himself,  and 
who  contributes  all  that  is  in  his  power  towards  the 
happiness  of  others,  (and  none  but  the  virtuous  can 
so  be  and  so  do,)  answers  most  effectually  the  ends 
of  his  creation,  is  an  honour  to  his  nature  and  a  pat- 
tern to  mankind. — Ibid. 

Liberality  consists  not  so  much  in  giving  a 
great  deal,  as  in  giving  seasonably. — De  la  Brut/ere^ 
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True  religion  and  virtue  give  a  cheerful  and  happy 
turn  to  the  mind,  admit  of  all  true  pleasures  and  even 
procure  the  truest. — Addison. 

Intemperance. — I  do  not  allow  the  preter^e  of 
temperance,  to  all  such  as  are  seldom  or  never  dru*k7 
or  fall  into  surfeits,  for  men  may  lose  their  health, 
without  losing  their  senses,  and  be  intemperate 
every  day,  without  being  drunk  perhaps  once  in 
their  lives.— Sir  Wm.  Temple. 

Gentility.- — If  gentility  be  a  virtue,  whoever 
is  not  virtuous  loses  his  title,  and  if  'tis  not  a  virtue 
'tis  a  trifle. — Be  la  Bruyere. 

Discretion. — There  are  many  shining  qualities 
in  the  mind  of  man,  but  there  are  none  so  useful  as 
discretion  ;  it  is  this  indeed  which  gives  a  value  to 
all  the  rest,  which  sets  them  at  work  in  their  proper 
times  and  places,  and  turns  them  to  the  advantage 
of  the  person  who  is  possessed  of  them.  Without  it 
learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit  impertinence,  virtue 
itself  looks  like  weakness;  the  best  parts  only  qua- 
lify a  man  to  be  more  sprightly  in  errors,  and  active  to 
his  own  prejudice. — Spectator. 


Conqueror. — It  is  in  your  power  always  to  come 
off  conqueror,  provided  you  will  never  engage  in 
any  but  combats,  were  success  will  be  determined 
by  your  own  choice. — Epictetus. 

Drunkenness  is  the  vice  of  a  good  constitution 
or  of  a  bad  memory;  of  a  constitution  so  treacherously 
good,  that  it  never  bends  until  it  breaks ;  or  of  a  me- 
mory that  recollects  the  pleasures  of  getting  drunk, 
but  forgets  the  pains  of  getting  sober. — Lacon, 
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Next  to  acquiring  good  friends,  the  best  purchase 
is  useful  books. — Lacon. 

Religion  is  the  best  armour  in  the  world,  but  the 
worgt  cloak.- — Rule  of  Life. 


Freedom. — There  can  be  no  friendship  where 
there  is  no  freedom. — Penn. 

Friendship. — Cicero  used  to  say,  "  That  it  was 
no  less  an  evil  to  be  without  a  friend,  than  to  have 
the  heavens  without  a  sun."  And  Socrates  thought 
friendship  the  sweetest  possession,  and  that  no  piece 
of  ground  yielded  more,  or  pleasanter  fruit  than  a 
true  friend. — Rule  of  Life. 


Pride  is  observed  to  defeat  its  own  end,  by  bring- 
ing the  man  who  seeks  esteem  and  reverence  into 
contempt. — Bolingbroke. 

Ingratitude  never  so  thoroughly  pierces  the  hu- 
man breast  as,  when  it  proceeds  from  those  in  whose 
behalf  we  have  been  guilty  of  indiscretions. 

Conversation. — Great  talents  for  conversation 
require  to  be  accompanied  with  great  politeness ; 
he  who  eclipses  others  owes  them  great  civilities, 
and  whatever  a  mistaken  vanity  may  tell  us,  it  is 
better  to  please  in  conversation  than  to  shine  in  it. 

The  Preceptor. 


Precepts.— He  that  lays  down  precepts  for  the 
government  of  our  lives  and  the  moderating  of  our 
passions,  obliges  human  nature,  not  only  in  the  pre- 
sent, but  in  all  succeeding  generations. 

Smeca's  Morals. 
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Time. — Time  is  the  most  indefinable,  yet  para- 
doxical of  things;  the  past  is  gone,  the  future  is  not 
come,  and  the  present  becomes  the  past  even  while 
we  attempt  to  define  it,  and  like  the  flash  of  the 
lightning  at  once  exists  and  expires.  Time  is  the 
measurer  of  all  things,  but  is  itself  immeasurable, 
and  the  grand  discloser  of  all  things,  but  is  itself 
undisclosed.  Like  space,  it  is  incomprehensible, 
because  it  has  no  limits,  and  it  would  be  still  more 
so  if  it  had.  It  is  more  obscure  in  its  sources  than 
the  Nile,  and  in  its  termination  than  the  Niger; 
and  advances  like  the  swiftest  tide,  but  retreats  like 
the  swiftest  torrent.  It  gives  wings  of  lightning  to 
pleasure,  but  feet  of  lead  to  pain,  and  lends  expec- 
tation a  curb,  but  enjoyment  a  spur.  It  robs  beauty 
of  her  charms  to  bestow  them  on  her  picture,  and 
builds  a  monument  to  merit  but  denies  it  a  house; 
it  is  the  transient  and  deceitful  flatterer  of  falsehood, 
but  the  tried  and  final  friend  of  truth.  Time  is  the 
most  subtle  yet  the  most  insatiable  of  depredators, 
and  by  appearing  to  take  nothing,  is  permitted  to 
take  all ;  nor  can  it  be  satisfied  until  it  has  stolen  the 
world  from  us  and  us  from  the  world.  It  constantly 
flies  yet  overcomes  all  things  by  flight,  and  although 
it  is  the  present  ally,  it  will  be  the  future  conqueror 
of  Death.  Time,  the  cradle  of  Hope,  but  the  grave 
of  Ambition,  is  the  stern  corrector  of  fools,  but  the 
salutary  counsellor  of  the  wise,  bringing  all  they 
dread  to  the  one,  and  all  they  desire  to  the  other; 
but  like  Cassandra  it  warns  us  with  a  voice  that  even 
the  sagest  discredit  too  long,  and  the  silliest  believe 
too  late.  Wisdom  walks  before  it ;  opportunity  with 
it;  and  repentance  behind  it;  he  that  has  made  it 
his  friend  will  have  little  to  fear  from  his  enemies  ; 
but  he  that  has  made  it  his  enemy,  will  have  but 
little  to  hope  from  his  friends. — Lacon. 
D 
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Virtuous  Poverty. — If  we  are  good  and  vir- 
tuous, notwithstanding  the  outward  meanness  of 
our  condition  and  appearance,  we  shall  possess  a 
certain  eminence  and  nobility  of  spirit,  which  can- 
not fail  of  meeting  with  a  suitable  reward  in  the 
end.  If  all  be  well  within,  our  outward  condition 
is  hardly  worth  the  minding.  We  have  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  God  neglected  us  because  we  are 
not  placed  in  the  midst  of  affluence.  He  never  in- 
tended that  such  should  be  the  reward  of  the  right- 
eous. A  good  man  would  be  but  poorly  rewarded, 
were  he  to  have  only  the  means  of  living  in  afflu- 
ence in  a  world  like  the  present:  God  has  infinitely 
greater  things  in  reserve  for  his  faithful  servants. 
Besides  an  approving  conscience,  which  is  a  conti- 
nual feast  to.  the  soul,  and  of  itself  has  considerable 
power  to  bear  us  up  under  the  severest  calamities; 
we  have  also  an  everlasting  happiness  in  prospect, 
a  bright  reversion  provided  for  us,  in  the  better 
country  in  heaven,  to  which,  in  a  short  time,  we 
shall  find  admittance;  and  surely,  for  so  short  a 
time,  we  may  be  content  to  live  any  how.  If  we 
are  happy  in  the  issue,  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  we  have  made  an  easy  conquest :  we  may  be 
glad  to  compound  for  a  little  short-lived  trouble 
here,  when  we  have  the  well-grounded  hope  of  a 
complete  blessedness,  to  crown  our  victory  in  the 
conflict.  Let  us  remember,  that  through  many 
trials,  God  rears  up  his  family  to  that  blessedness; 
and  there  is  no  better  recommendation  to  his  favour, 
than  resignation  and  acquiescence  under  all  his  dis- 
pensations. If  we  patiently  endure  this  rough  and 
wintry  season  of  calamity,  we  are  encouraged  to  ex- 
pect, that,  in  the  end,  we  shall  be  counted  worthy  of 
enjoying  a  purer  and  serener  climate. — While  we 
bend  our  steps  towards  heaven,  let  us  not  repine  at 
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the  hardships  of  the  way  nor  the  roughness  of  the 
passage. — Anon, 

Faith. — Faith  is  not  only  a  means  of  obeying, 
but  a  principal  act  of  obedience ;  it  is  not  only  a 
needful  foundation ;  it  is  not  only  as  an  altar,  on 
which  to  sacrifice,  but  it  is  a  sacrifice  itself,  and  per- 
haps of  all,  the  greatest.  It  is  a  submission  of  our 
understandings,  an  oblation  of  our  idolised  reason  to 
God,  which  he  requires  so  indispensably,  that  our 
whole  will  and  affections,  though  seemingly  a  larger 
sacrifice,  will  not  without  it  be  received  at  our 
hands. — Young. 

ANCESTORS. 
Boast  not  these  titles  of  your  ancestors 
Brave  youths ;  they  ?re  their  possessions,  none  of 

yours ; 
When  your  own  virtues  equalled  have  their  names, 
?Twill  be  but  fair  to  lean  upon  their  fames; 
For  they  are  strong  supporters ;  but  till  then 
The  greatest  are  but  growing  gentlemen. 
It  is  a  wretched  thing  to  trust  to  reeds, 
Which  all  men  do  who  urge  not  their  own  deeds 
Up  to  their  ancestors ;  the  river's  side 
By  which  you  Jre  planted,  shows  your  fruit  shall 

bide  ; 
Hang  all  your  rooms  with  one  large  pedigree, 
'Tis  virtue  alone  is  true  nobility .-—Jonson. 

If  it  is  always  dear  to  buy  a  thing  cheap,  which 
one  does  not  want;  so  it  is  sometimes  dearer  to  re- 
ceive a  thing  as  a  present,  than  to  pay  the  full  price 

of  it. 



The  prodigal  robs  his  heir :  the  miser  robs  himself. 
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Resignation. — How  calmly  do  those  glide 
through  all,  even  the  roughest  events,  who  can  but 
make  a  right  estimate  of  the  happiness,  as  well  as  the 
virtue  of  a  governable  will,  resigned  to  God's.  How 
does  it  enervate  and  enfeeble  any  calamity !  nay, 
indeed,  it  triumphs  over  it,  and  by  that  conjunction 
with  Him  that  ordains  it,  may  be  said  to  command 
even  what  it  suffers.  It  was  a  philosophical  maxim, 
that  a  wise  moral  man  could  not  be  injured,  could 
not  be  miserable.  But  sure  it  is  much  more  true  of 
him  who  has  that  divine  wisdom  of  Christian  resig- 
nation that  twines  and  enwraps  all  his  choices  with 
God's;  and  is  neither  at  the  pains  nor  the  hazards 
of  his  own  election,  but  is  secure  unless  omniscience 
can  be  deceived  and  omnipotence  defeated,  he  shall 
have  what  is  really  best  for  him. 

Palmer's  Aphorisms. 

Vice. — No  vassalage  so  ignoble,  no  servitude  so 
miserable,  as  that  of  vice ;  mines  and  galleys,  mills 
and  dungeons,  are  words  of  ease,  to  the  service  of  sin ; 
therefore,  the  bringing  sinners  to  repentance,  is  so 
noble,  so  tempting  a  design,  that  it  drew  even  God 
himself  from  heaven  to  prosecute  it. — Ibid. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for 
being  eminent. 

Ask  thought  for  joy,  grow  rich  and  hoard  within. 

Night  Thoughts. 


The  failings  of  good  men  are  commonly  more 
published  in  the  world,  than  their  good  deeds;  and 
one  fault  of  a  deserving  man,  shall  meet  with  more 
reproaches,  than  all  his  virtues  praise;  such  is  the 
force  of  ill-will  and  ill-nature. 
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Advice. — Whoever  thinks  his  own  knowledge 
sufficient  for  discerning,  and  with  certainty  deter- 
mining the  part  he  ought  to  act  on  many  occasions 
of  life,  must  have  had  very  little  experience,  He 
will  often  see  his  presumption  punished  by  mistakes 
which  he  would  have  avoided  had  he  taken  prudent 
counsel.  A  good  plan  is  often  improved  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inquiry  and  discussion  of  two  persons 
actuated  by  the  same  desire  of  success  ;  if  one  does 
not  perceive  the  deficiency  of  the  project  which  he 
has  formed,  the  other  does,  and  they  both  act  jointly 
in  correcting  it.  The  mind  is  enlightened  by  con- 
tradictions when  these  arise  from  a  natural  desire  of 
seeking  and  discovering  the  truth. 

Torcy^s  Memoirs. 


Diderot. — There  were  moments  in  which  this 
professed  friend  and  admirer  of  Voltaire,  notwith- 
standing his  avowed  impiety,  seems  to  have  been 
compelled  by  the  force  of  truth,  to  pay  homage  to 
the  New  Testament.  An  acquaintance  found  him 
one  day  explaining  a  chapter  of  it  to  his  daughter, 
with  all  the  apparent  seriousness  and  energy  of  a 
believer.  On  expressing  his  surprise,  Diderot  re- 
plied, (i  I  understand  your  meaning;  but  after  all, 
where  is  it  possible  to  find  better  lessons  for  her 
instruction  ?"  The  devils  believe  and  tremble.  At 
the  close  of  life  he  showed  some  signs  of  contrition, 
but  the  barbarity  of  his  philosophic  friends,  under 
a  pretence  that  a  change  of  air  would  promote  his 
restoration  to  health,  secretly  removed  him  into  the 
country,  resolving  that  he  should  die  without  re- 
pentance, and  never  left  him  until  he  expired. 

Lord  Teignmouth. 


Just  praise  is  only  a  debt — flattery  is  a  present. 
J)2 
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THE  LIVING  AUTHOR'S  EPITAPH: 

Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Cowley. 
"  From  life's  superfluous  cares  enlarg'd, 
His  debt  of  human  toil  discharg'd, 
Here  Cowley  lies,  beneath  this  shed 
To  ev'ry  worldly  interest  dead; 
With  decent  poverty  content; 
His  hours  of  care  not  idly  spent; 
To  fortune's  goods  a  foe  profess'd, 
And  hating  wealth,  by  all  caress'd. 
*Tis  sure  he's  dead;  for  lo!  how  small 
A  spot  of  earth  is  now  his  all! 
O!  wish  that  earth  may  lightly  lay, 
And  ev'ry  care  be  far  away! 
Bring  flow'rs,  the  short  liv'd  roses  bring, 
To  life  deceased  fit  offering  ! 
And  sweets  around  the  poet  strow, 
Whilst  yet  with  life  his  ashes  glow." 

The  Scripture  surpasses  the  most  ancient  Greek 
authors  vastly,  in  native  simplicity,  liveliness  and 
grandeur.  Homer  himself  never  reached  the  subli- 
mity of  Moses'  Songs,  especially  the  last,  which 
all  the  Israelitish  children  were  to  learn  by  heart.— 
Never  did  any  ode,  either  Greek  or  Latin,  come  up 
to  the  loftiness  of  the  Psalms,  particularly  that 
which  begins,  "The  mighty  God,  even  the  Lord, 
hath  spoken,"  this  surpasseth  the  utmost  stretch  of 
human  invention.  Neither  Homer  or  any  other 
poet  ever  equalled  Isaiah  describing  the  Majesty  of 
God,  in  whose  sight,  "the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
as  small  dust,  yea  less  than  nothing  and  vanity," 
seeing  it  is  he  thatstretcheth  out  the  heavens  "  like 
a  curtain,  and  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell 
in.'*  Sometimes  this  prophet  has  all  the  sweetness 
of  an  eclogue  in  the  smiling  images  he  gives  us  of 
peace,  and  sometimes  he  soars  so  high  as  to  leave 
every  thing  below  him.  What  is  there  in  antiquity 
that  can  be  compared  to  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
when  he  tenderly  deplores  the  misery  of  his  coun- 
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try?  Or  the  prophecy  of  Nahum,  when  he  foresees 
in  spirit  the  proud  Nineveh  fall  under  the  rage  of 
a.n^  invincible  army  ?  We  fancy  that  we  see  the  army 
and  hear  the  noise  of  arms  and  chariots.  Every 
thing  is  painted  in  such  a  lively  manner  as  strikes 
the  imagination — the  prophet  far  outdoes  Homer. 
Read  likewise  Daniel  denouncing  to  Belshazzar, 
the  Divine  vengeance  ready  to  overwhelm  him,  and 
try  if  you  can  find  any  thing  in  the  most  sublime 
originals  of  antiquity,  that  can  be  compared  to  those 
passages  of  sacred  writ.  As  for  the  rest  of  scripture 
every  portion  of  it  is  uniform  and  constant,  every 
part  bears  the  peculiar  character  that  becomes  it. 
The  history,  the  particular  detail  of  laws,  the  de- 
scriptions, the  vehement  and  pathetic  passages,  the 
mysteries  and  prophecies,  and  moral  discourses,  in 
all  these  appears  a  natural  and  beautiful  variety. 
In  short  there  is  as  great  a  difference  between  the 
Heathen  poets  and  the  prophets,  as  there  is  between 
a  false  enthusiasm  and  the  true.  The  sacred  writers 
being  truly  inspired,  do  in  a  sensible  manner  express 
something  divine,  while  the  others,  striving  to  soar 
above  themselves,  always  show  human  weakness  in 
their  loftiest  flights. 

Cambray's  Dialogues  upon  "Eloquence* 

Bridge. — The  reason  why  the  very  word  or 
name  of  bridge  appears  not  in  all  the  Scriptures  is, 
because  the  rivers  of  Palestine  were  either  so  shallow 
they  were  passable  by  fords,  or  so  deep  they  were 
ferried  over. — Palmer's  Aphorisms. 


War. — The  holy  war  lasted  one  hundred  and 
ninety  years;  the  costliest  that  ever  was,  both  for 
time,  blood  and  money.  No  conflict  is  so  fierce 
and  cruel  as  when  religion  animates  the  war,  and 
makes  it  piety  to  be  irreconcilable.-^/fo'o?. 
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A  THUNDER  STORM. 

It  thunders!  Sons  of  dust,  in  reverence  bow  ! 

Ancient  of  days!  Thou  speakest  from  above: 
Thy  right  hand  wields  the  bolt  of  terror  now! 

That  hand  which  scatters  peace  and  joy  and  love. 
Almighty!  trembling  like  a  timid  child, 

I  hear  thy  awful  voice — alarmed — afraid — 
I  see  the  flashes  of  Thy  lightning  wild, 

And  in  the  very  grave  would  hide  my  head. 

Lord!  what  is  man?  Up  to  the  sun  he  flies — 

Or  feebly  wanders  through  earth's  vale  of  dust : 
There  is  he  lost  midst  heaven's  high  mysteries, 

And  here  in  error  and  in  darkness  lost: 
Beneath  the  storm-clouds,  on  life's  raging  sea, 

Like  a  poor  sailor — by  the  tempest  tost 
In  a  frail  bark — the  sport  of  destiny, 

He  sleeps: — and  dashes  on  the  rocky  coast. 

Thou  breathest: — and  the  obedient  storm  is  still: 

Thou  speakest; — silent  the  submissive  wave: 
Man's  shattered  ship  the  rushing  waters  fill, 

And  the  hushed  billows  roll  across  his  grave. 
Sourceless  and  endless  God!  compared  with  Thee 

Life  is  a  shadowy  momentary  dream: 
And  Time  when  view'd  through  Thy  eternity, 

Less  than  the  mote  of  morning's  golden  beam. 

Russian  Anthology. 


'Tis  better  to  be  judge,  said  Bias,  between  stran- 
gers than  between  intimates  ;  for  by  the  first,  one  is 
sure  to  gain  a  friend,  and  by  the  other  an  enemy. 

Fuller. 


■ 


It  is  as  great  a  point  of  wisdom  to  hide  ignorance, 


as  to  discover  knowledge. 


Bias,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  being  in  a  storm 
with  wicked  men,  who  cried  mightily  to  God, 
"  Hold  your  tongues,"  said  he,  "  it  were  better  he 
knew  not  you  were  here." 
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ON  DREAMING  OF  MY  MOTHER. 

Stay,  gentle  shadow  of  my  mother  stay! 

Thy  form  but  seldom  comes  to  bless  my  sleep. 
Ye  faithless  slumbers,  fleet  not  thus  away, 

And  leave  my  wistful  eyes  to  wake  and  weep. 
Oh!  I  was  dreaming  of  those  golden  days, 

When,  Will  my  guide,  and  pleasure  all  my  aim, 
I  rambled  wild  through  childhood's  flowery  maze. 

And  knew  of  Sorrow  scarcely  by  her  name. 
Those  scenes  are  fled; — and  thou,  alas!  art  fled, 

Light  of  my  heart,  and  guardian  of  my  youth! 
Then  come  no  more  to  slumbering  Fancy's  bed, 

To  aggravate  the  pangs  of  waking  Truth. 
Or  if  kind  sleep  these  visions  will  restore, 
O  let  me  sleep  again  and  never  waken  more. — Anon. 


ON  MY  FATHER'S  TOMB. 

No  splendid  stone  adorns  this  honour'd  dust, 
Or  points  me,  where  my  father's  relics  lie ; 
^Jo  beauteous  urn,  or  nicely  sculptur'd  bust 
Recall  his  once  lov'd  image  to  my  eye. 

But  memory  still  his  features  can  impart, 
When  by  his  evening  fire  he  sweetly  smiPd, 
Or  when  with  serious  look  and  swelling  heart 
He  kindly  check'd  the  wanderings  of  his  child. 

Ah!  there  are  those  who  gratefully  can  tell, 
How  oft  his  skill  detained  the  parting  breath, 
Compos'd  the  tortur'd  bosom's  throbbing  swell3 
And  smooth'd  to  soft  repose  the  bed  of  death. 

Can  tell  how  oft  he  eas'd  the  racking  pain, 
How  oft  he  cool'd  the  fever's  burning  glow. 
And  bade  fair  health  revisit  once  again 
The  hapless  child  of  sickness  and  of  wo. 

All  these  can  speak — although  no  splendid  tomb 
Recount  his  virtues  or  adorn  his  grave, 
No  yew-trees  weave  their  dark  funereal  gloom, 
Nor  bending  willows  o'er  his  relics  wave. 

James  G.  Percival. 

Men  may  live  fools  but  fools  they  cannot  die, 
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MORNING. 
Beautiful  earth!  O  how  can  I  refrain 

From  falling  down  to  worship  thee?  Behold, 
Over  the  misty  mountain  springs  amain 

The  glorious  Sun,  his  flaming  locks  unfold 
Their  gorgeous  clusters,  pouring  o'er  the  plain 

Torrents  of  light.    Hark!  chanticleer  has  toll'd 
His  matin  bell,  and  the  lark's  choral  strain 

Warbles  on  high  hosannas  uncontrolled. 

All  nature  worships  thee,  thou  new-born  day! 
Blade,  flower,  and  leaf,  their  dewy  offerings  pay, 

Upon  the  shrine  of  incense-breathing  earth] 
Birds,  flocks,  and  insects,  chaunt  their  morning  lay. 
Let  me,  too,  join  in  the  thanksgiving-mirth, 
And  praise,  through  thee,  the  God  that  gave  thee  birth. 

Anon. 

MEMORY.- — Quintus  Hortensius  pronounced  his 
pleadings  just  as  he  had  meditated  them,  without 
writing  one  word,  and  forgot  nothing  that  was  said  by 
his  adversaries.  What  Seneca  says  of  him  is  much 
more  remarkable.  Upon  a  challenge  that  was  given 
Hortensius,  he  staid  a  whole  day  at  a  public  auction, 
and  repeated  in  order  what  had  been  sold,  to  whom, 
and  at  what  price.  His  recital  was  compared  with  the 
clerk's  accounts,  and  his  memory  was  found  to  have 
served  him  faithfully  in  every  particular. — Bayle. 


Retirement.— A  man  who  can  retire  from  the 
world  to  seek  entertainment  in  his  closet,  has  a  thou- 
sand advantages  which  other  people  have  no  idea  of. 
He  is  master  of  his  own  company  and  his  own  plea- 
sures, and  can  command  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
according  to  his  present  circumstances  or  temper.  All 
nature  is  ready  for  his  view,  and  all  ages  of  mankind 
appear  at  his  call.  He  can  transport  himself  to  the 
most  distant  regions,  and  enjoy  the  best  and  politest 
company  that  ever  the  worTd  afforded. 

Hibemicus's  Letters, 
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Religion  is  the  best  armour  in  the  world,  but  the 
worst  cloak. — Rule  of  Life. 

Whilst  the  poor  man  groaneth  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness, whilst  the  unfortunate  languish  in  the  horrors 
of  a  dungeon,  or  the  hoary  head  of  age  lifts  up  a 
feeble  eye  to  thee  for  pity — 0  how  canst  thou  riot  in 
superfluous  enjoyments,  regardless  of  their  wants,  un- 
feeling of  their  woes! — Economy  of  Human  Life. 

Friendship  improves  happiness  and  abates  misery, 
by  the  doubling  of  our  joy  and  dividing  of  our  grief. 

Spectator, 

Good  nature  is  more  agreeable  in  conversation  than 
wit,  and  gives  a  certain  air  to  the  countenance  which 
is  more  amiable  than  beauty.  It  shows  virtue  in  the 
fairest  light,  takes  off  in  some  measure  from  the 
deformity  of  vice,  and  makes  even  folly  and  imper- 
tinence supportable. — Ibid. 

Plato  speaking  of  passionate  persons,  says,  they 
are  like  men  who  stand  on  their  heads;  they  see  all 
things  the  wrong  way. — Select  Tales  and  Fables. 


When  we  seem  to  blame  ourselves,  we  mean  only 
to  extort  praise. 

Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an  equal 
agreeable.  It  smooths  distinction,  sweetens  conver- 
sation, and  makes  every  one  in  the  company  pleased 
with  himself.  It  produces  good  nature  and  benevo- 
lence. Encourages  the  timorous,  soothes  the  turbu- 
lent, humanizes  the  fierce,  and  distinguishes  a  society 
of  civilized  persons  from  a  confusion  of  savages. 

Guardian. 
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Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency  naturally  proceed 
from  inexperience  of  the  world  and  ignorance  of 
mankind. —  The  Freeholder, 

Virtue  outbuilds  the  Pyramids — 

Her  monuments  shall  last  when  Egypt's  fall. — Young. 


REASON. 
Dim  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and  stars 
To  lonely,  weary,  wand'ring  travellers, 
Is  reason  to  the  soul ;  and  as  on  high 
Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky, 
Nor  light  us  here,  so  reason's  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 
But  guide  us  upwards  to  a  better  day, 
And  as  those  mighty  tapers  disappear, 
When  day's  bright  Lord  ascends  our  hemisphere, 
So  pale  grows  reason  at  religion's  sight, 
So  dies  and  so  dissolves  in  supernatural  light. 

Dryden. 


Prosperity  too  often  has  the  same  effect  on  a  Chris- 
tian, that  a  calm  hath  at  sea  on  a  Dutch  mariner, 
who  frequently,  it  is  said,  in  those  circumstances, 
ties  up  the  rudder,  gets  drunk,  and  goes  to  sleep. 

Dillwyn, 

Good  nature  and  evenness  of  temper,  will  give 
you  an  easy  companion  for  life ;  virtue  and  good  sense 
an  agreeable  friend  ;  love  and  constancy  a  good  wife 
or  husband. — Spectator, 

Retirement. — Before  you  think  of  retiring 
from  the  world,  be  sure  you  are  fit  for  retirement.  In 
order  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  you  have  a  mind 
so  composed  by  prudence,  reason,  and  religion,  that 
it  may  bear  being  looked  into;  a  turn  to  rural  life, 
and  a  love  for  study. 

The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature, 
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Duels.— -It  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to 
detect  the  fallacy  of  those  arguments  in  defence  of 
duels,  when  men  from  sudden  anger  upon  some  tri- 
fling or  imaginary  affronts,  the  despising  of  which 
would  appear  honourable  in  ev^ry  wise  man's  eyes, 
expose  themselves,  and  often  their  dearest  friends, 
to  death,  and  hazard  the  ruin  of  their  own  families 
as  well  as  that  of  their  adversary ;  though  the  suc- 
cess in  such  attempts  can  have  no  tendency  to  justi- 
fy them  against  the  dishonourable  charge,  or  to 
procure  any  honour  from  men  of  worth. 

The  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Passions* 

Aphorisms. — Perhaps  the  excellence  of  aphor- 
isms consists  not  so  much  in  the  expression  of  some 
rare  or  abtruse  sentiment,  as  the  comprehension  of 
some  useful  truth  in  a  few  words. — Rambler.  * 

Writing. — It  is  a  most  improving  exercise  as 
well  with  regard  to  style  as  to  morals,  to  accustom 
ourselves  early  to  write  down  every  thing  of  mo- 
ment that  befals  us. 

Archbishop  Tillotson's  common-place  book. 


Trifles. — Plato  would  say,  there  was  nothing 
more  unworthy  of  a  wise  man,  and  which  ought  to 
trouble  him  more  than  to  have  allowed  more  time 
for  unnecessary,  trifling  and  useless  things,  than 
thev  deserved. — M.  Dacier*s  Plato, 


Idiots  and  Madmen. — Herein  seems  to  be  the 
difference  between  idiots  and  madmen,  that  mad- 
men put  wrong  ideas  together  and  so  make  wrong 
propositions,  but  argue  and  reason  right  from  them, 
but  idiots  make  very  few  or  no  propositions  and 
reason  scarce  at  all.— Locke. 
E 
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Censurers. — The  readiest  and  surest  way  to 
get  rid  of  censurers  is  to  correct  ourselves. 

Orations  of  Demosthenes, 

ArFECTATiON.--AfFectation  in  any  part  of  our 
carnage  is  lighting  up  a  candle  to  our  defects,  and 
never  fails  to  make  us  be  taken  notice  of,  either  as 
wanting  sense  or  wanting  sincerity. — Locke, 

Revenge. — It  is  a  work  of  prudence  to  prevent 
injury,  and  of  a  great  mind,  when  done,  not  to  re- 
venge it.  He  that  hath  revenge  in  his  power,  and 
does  not  use  it,  is  the  great  man  ;  it  is  for  low  and 
vulgar  spirits  to  transport  themselves ;  subdue  your 
affections — to  endure  injuries  with  a  brave  mind  is 
one  half  the  conquest. — Human  Prudence. 

Courage. — True  courage  never  exerts  itself  so 
much  as  when  it  is  most  pressed;  and  it  is  then  we 
most  enjoy  the  feast  of  a  good  conscience,  when 
we  stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  its  support. 

Hibernicus''  Letters, 

Desires. — It  should  be  an  indispensable  rule  in 
life  to  contract  our  desires  to  our  present  condition, 
and  whatever  may  be  our  expectations,  to  live  with- 
in the  compass  of  what  we  actually  possess.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  enjoy  an  estate  when  it 
comes  into  our  bands ;  but  if  we  anticipate  our  good 
fortune  we  shall  lose  the  pleasure  of  it  when  it  ar- 
rives, and  may  possibly  never  possess  what  we  have 
so  foolishly  counted  upon. — Spectator. 

Passions.- — Men  spend  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  their  passions,  instead  of  employing  their  passions 
in  the  service  of  life. — Steele's  Christian  Hero. 
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Mercies.— Were  there  but  a  single  mercy  ap- 
portioned to  each  minute  of  our  lives,  the  sum  would 
rise  very  high,  but  how  is  our  arithmetic  confounded 
when  every  minute  has  more  than  we  can  distinctly 
number. — Rowe's  Art  of  Contentment. 

Hope  is  a  prodigal  young  heir,  and  experience  is 
his  banker,  but  his  drafts  are  seldom  honoured,  since 
there  is  often  a  heavy  balance  against  him,  because 
he  draws  largely  on  a  small  capital,  is  not  yet  in 
possession,  and  if  he  were  would  die. — Lacon. 


Times  of  general  calamity  and  confusion  have 
ever  been  productive  of  the  greatest  minds.  The 
purest  ore  is  produced  in  the  hottest  furnace,  and 
the  brightest  thunderbolt  is  elicited  from  the  darkest 
storm. — Seneca, 

Happy  the  man  who  to  the  shades' retires, 
Whom  nature  charms  and  whom  the  muse  inspires— 
Whom  humbler  joys  of  home-felt  quiet  please, 
Successive  study,  exercise  and  ease.  Pope. 


AMBITION. 

Why  was  my  choice  ambition:  the  worst  ground 
A  wretch  can  build  on:  'tis,  indeed,  at  distance 
A  goodly  prospect,  tempting  to  the  view; 
The  height  delights  us,  and  the  mountain  top 
Looks  beautiful  because  'tis  nigh  to  heav'n; 
But  we  ne'er  think  how  sandy 's  the  foundation, 
What  storms  will  batter  and  what  tempests  shake  us. 

Otway, 

Books. — A  good  book  in  the  language  of  the 
booksellers,  is  a  saleable  one;  in  the  language  of 
the  curious  a  scarce  one  ;  in  that  of  men  of  sense  an 
useful  and  instructive  one. 

Chambers'  Dictionary,  title  Books. 
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Passion  may' not  unfitly  be  termed  the  mob  of 
the  man  that  commits  a  riot  upon  his  reason. 

Wm.  Penn, 


Time. — Much  may  be  done  in  those  little  shreds 
and  patches  of  time,  which  every  day  produces,  and 
which  most  men  throw  away,  but  which  neverthe- 
less will  make  at  the  end  of  it  no  small  deduction 
from  the  life  of  man.  Cicero  has  termed  them  in- 
tercessiva  lempora,  and  the  ancients  were  not  igno- 
rant of  their  value ;  nay,  it  was  not  unusual  wit 
them  either  to  compose,  or  to  dictate  while  under 
the  operation  of  rubbing  after  the  bath. — Lacon. 

Never  accustom  yourself  to  say  upon  any  occa- 
sion that  you  have  lost  any  thing,  but  restored  it.  If 
your  wife  or  your  child  die  you  have  returned  them 
to  their  owner.  If  your  estate  be  taken  from  you, 
this  too  is  paid  back  to  the  giver.  But  you'll  say 
he  was  a  knave  that  defrauded  me  of  it.  Alas! 
what's  that  to  the  purpose.  Or  how  does  it  con- 
cern you,  by  what  means,  or  by  what  hand  he  that 
gave  it  resumes  it  to  himself?  Trouble  not  your- 
self therefore  about  these  matters;  but  while  he  per- 
mits the  enjoyment  use  it  as  a  thing  that  is  not  your 
own,  but  another's,  and  let  your  concern  and  affec- 
tion for  it,  be  just  such  as  travellers  have  for  an  inn 
upon  the  road. — Epictetus's  Morals. 


Trouble  not  yourself  with  wishing  that  things 
may  be  just  as  you  would  have  them,  but  be  well 
pleased  they  should  be  just  as  they  are,  and  then 
you  will  live  easy. — lb. 


Repentance  without  amendment  is  like  continual- 
]y  pumping,  without  mending  the  leak. — Dilhvyn* 


Truth; — Fear  is  not  wont  to  speak  truth.  When 
perfect  sincerity  is  expected,  perfect  freedom  must 
be  allowed,  nor  has  any  one  who  is  apt  to  be  angry 
when  he  hears  the  truth,  any  cause  to  wonder  that 
he  does  not  hear  it. — Gordon's  Tacitus* 


Reflection. — Every  man  deeply  engaged  in 
business,  if  all  regard  to  another  state  be  not  ex- 
tinguished, must  have  the  conviction,  though  per- 
haps not  the  resolution  of  Valdesso,  who  when  he 
solicited  Charles  the  Fifth  to  dismiss  him,  being 
asked  whether  he  retired  |from  disgust,  answered 
that  he  laid  down  his  commission  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  because,  "  there  ought  to  be  some  time  for 
sober  reflection  between  the  life  of  a  soldier  and  his 
death. " — Rambler, 

Married  Life. — A  great  proportion  of  the 
wretchedness  which  so  often  embitters  married  life, 
I  am  persuaded  has  originated  in  the  negligence  of 
trifles.  Connubial  happiness  is  a  thing  of  too  fine 
a  texture  to  be  roughly  handled — it  is  a  delicate 
flower  which  indifference  will  chill  and  suspicion 
blast — -it  is  a  sensitive  plant  which  will  not  even 
bear  the  touch  of  unkindness.  It  must  be  watered 
with  the  showers  of  tender  affection,  expanded  with 
the  glow  of  attention,  and  guarded  by  the  impreg- 
nable barrier  of  unshaken  confidence — thus  matured, 
it  will  bloom  with  fragrance  in  every  season  of  life, 
and  relieve  even  the  loneliness  of  declining  years. 
Mrs.  Sproal's  Family  Lectures, 

Mind. — No  state  can  be  more  destitute  than  that 
of  a  person  who,  when  the  delights  of  sense  forsake 
him,  has  no  pleasures  of  the  mind. 

Burg's  Dignity  of  Human  Nature* 
E  2 
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Spirits. — It  is  a  Spanish  maxim,  that  he  who 
loseth  wealth  loseth  much ;  he  who  loseth  a  friend 
loseth  more;  but  he  that  loseth  his  spirits  loseth  all. 

Passions. — Whoever  is  unacquainted  with  his 
own  weakness  and  the  violence  of  his  passions, 
cannot  be  called  wise ;  for  he  is  still  a  stranger  to 
himself,  and  cannot  stand  upon  his  guard  against 
himself. — Tele?nachus. 

I  grant  the  moderns  may  exceed  the  ancients  since 
they  have  the  help  of  their  knowledge;  standing 
upon  their  shoulders  we  see  further  than  they. 

Crousaz's  */2rt  of  Thinking, 

Should  a  man  happen  to  err  in  supposing  the 
Christian  Religion  to  be  true,  he  could  be  no  loser 
by  the  mistake.  But  how  irrecoverable  is  his  loss 
how  inexpressible  his  danger  who  should  err  in  sup- 
posing it  to  be  false. — Pascal, 

Good  breeding  is  the  art  of  showing  men  by  ex- 
ternal signs  the  internal  regard  which  we  have  for 
them.  It  arises  from  good  sense,  improved  by  con- 
versing with  good  company — Cato's  Letters. 

Reading. — When  in  reading  we  meet  with  any 
maxim  that  may  be  of  use,  we  should  take  it  for  our 
own,  and  make  an  immediate  application  of  it,  as  we 
would  the  advice  of  a  friend  whom  we  have  pur- 
posely consulted. — Lacon. 

Satirists. — A  satirist  of  true  genius,  who  is 
warmed  by  a  generous  indignation  of  vice,  and 
whose  censures  are  conducted  by  candour  and  truth, 
merits  the  applause  of  every  friend  to  virtue.    He 
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may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
legislative  authority  of  his  country ;  as  assisting  the 
unavoidable  defects  of  all  legal  institutions  for  the 
regulation  of  manners,  and  striking  terror,  even 
where  the  divine  prohibitions  themselves  are  held 
in  contempt. —  Crousaz. 

Politeness.— Lewis  XIV.  was  told,  that  Lord 
Stair  was  one  of  the  best-bred  men  in  Europe.  "  I 
shall  soon  put  him  to  the  test,"  said  the  king,  and 
asking  Lord  Stair  to  take  an  airing  with  him,  as 
soon  as  the  door  of  the  coach  was  opened,  he  bade 
him  pass  and  get  in.  The  other  bowed  and  obeyed. 
The  king  said,  "  the  world  is  in  the  right,  in  the 
character  it  gives — another  person  would  have  trou- 
bled me  with  ceremony." 

Generosity  wrong  placed  becometh  a  vice ;  a 
princely  mind  will  undo  a  private  family. 

Fuller's  Prudentia. 


Arguments.— -The  Straits  of  Thermopylae  were 
defended  by  only  three  hundred  men,  but  they  were 
all  Spartans,  and  in  advocating  our  own  cause,  we 
ought  to  trust  rather  to  the  force  than  to  the  num- 
ber of  our  arguments;  and  to  care  not  how  few 
they  be,  should  those  few  be  incontrovertible.  When 
we  hear  one  argument  refuted,  we  are  apt  to  suspect 
that  the  others  are  weak ;  and  a  cause  that  is  well 
supported,  may  be  compared  to  an  arch  that  is  well 
built — nothing  can  be  taken  away  without  endan- 
gering the  whole. — Lacon. 

When  it  was  said  to  Anaxagoras,  "  The  Athe- 
nians have  condemned  you  to  die/'  he  merely  re- 
plied, "  And  nature  them."-— Apothegms, 
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BLINDNESS.     Milton's  Complaint  of. 

Thee  I  revisit  safe, 
And  feel  thy  sov'reign  vital  lamp™,  'but  thou 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiPd.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander,  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill. — ■ 

Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  thejsweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  an  universal  blank, 
Of  nature's  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.  i 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,. that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. — Milton. 

CROMWELL.     Age  of,  Characterized. 
"When  Cromwell  fought  for  pow'r,  and  while  he  reign'd 
The  proud  protector  of  the  pow'r  he  gained, 
Religion  harsh,  intolerant,  austere, 
Parent  of  manners  like  herself  severe, 
Drew  a  rough  copy  of  the  Christian  face, 
Without  the  smile,  the  sweetness,  or  the  grace; 
The  dark  and  sullen  humours  of  the  time 
Judg'd  ev'ry  effort  of  the  muse  a  crime : 
Verse,  in  the  finest  mould  of  fancy  cast, 
Was  lumber  in  an  age  so  void  of  taste. —  Cowper. 

Inscription  over  the  Door  of  a  Gentleman's  Retreat. 
Beneath  this  moss-grown  roof,  within  this  cell, 
Truth,  liberty,  content  and  virtue  dwell; 
Say  you  who  dare  this  happy  place  disdain, 
What  splendid  palace  boasts  so  fair  a  train  1 
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He  that  gives  good  advice,  builds  with  one  hand ; 
he  that  gives  good  counsel  and  example,  builds  with 
both ;  but  he  that  gives  good  admonition  and  bad 
example,  builds  with  one  hand  and  pulls  down  with 
the  other.— Lord  Bacon. 

Some  will  read  over,  or  rather  over  read  a  book, 
witlua  view  only  to  find  fault ;  like  venomous  spi- 
ders extracting  a  poisonous  quality,  \^fcre  the  in- 
dustrious bees  sip  out  a  sweet  and  profitable  juice, 
h  Sir  Roger  &  Estrange. 

Wise  men  mingle  innocent  mirth  with  their  cares, 
as  a  help  either  to  forget  them  or  overcome  them ; 
but  to  be  intemperate  for  the  ease  of  one's  mind,  is 
to  cure  melancholy  with  madness. — Charron. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  the  Will  reigns ;  at  thirty, 
the  -Wit ;  and  at  forty,  the  Judgment. — Gracian. 

Mediocrity. — For  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick 
that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with 
nothing.  It  is  no  mean  happiness  therefore,  to  be 
seated  in  the  mean  ;  superfluity  comes  sooner  by 
white  hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer. 

The  scriptures  contain,  independently  of  a  divine 
origin,  more  true  sublimity,  more  exquisite  beauty, 
purer  morality,  more  important  history,  and  finer 
strains  both  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  could  be 
collected  within  the  same  compass  from  all  other 
books  that  were  ever  composed  in  any  age  or  in 
any  idiom.  The  two  parts  of  which  the  scriptures 
consist,  are  connected  by  a  chain  of  compositions 
which  bear  no  resemblance  in  form  of  style,  to  any 
that  can  be  produced  from  the  stores  of  Grecian, 
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Indian,  Persian,  or  even  Arabian  learning.  The 
antiquity  of  those  compositions  no  man  doubts ;  and 
the  unrestrained  application  of  them  to  events  long 
subsequent  to  their  publication,  is  a  solid  ground  of 
belief,  that  they  were  genuine  predictions,  and  con- 
sequently inspired. —  Written  at  the  end  of  hi 
Bible,  by  Sir  William  Jones. 


■ 


Many  things  in  the  course  of  human  life  are 
grievous  for  want  of  rightly  pondering  this  truth ; 
that  if  we  needed  them  not  we  should  hardly  meet 
with  them  ;  and  if  we  do  need  them,  we  ought  not 
to  wish  an  exemption  from  them.— Dillwyn. 

A  prudent  woman  is  in  the  same  class  of  hono 
as  a  wise  man. — Tatler. 

Hurry  and  cunning  are  the  two  apprentices  of 
despatch  and  skill,  but  neither  of  them  ever  learn 
their  master's  trade. — Lacon. 


If  I  am  asked,  who  is  the  greatest  man?  I  an- 
swer, the  best :  and  if  I  am  required  to  say  who  is 
the  best ;  I  reply,  he  who  has  deserved  most  of  his 
fellow  creatures.— -Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

It  is  certain  that  either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant 
carriage  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  an- 
other ;  therefore  let  men  take  heed  of  their  com- 
pany. 

Pain  and  pleasure,  like  light  and  darkness,  suc- 
ceed each  other ;  and  he  only  that  knows  how  to 
accommodate  himself  to  their  periodical  returns, 
and  can  wisely  extract  the  good  from  the  evih 
knows  how  to  live.' — Sterne's  Sermons. 
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Reli  gion,  the  balm  of  life,  the  anchor  of  hope,  the 
dispeller  of  fears,  the  haven  of  rest,  will  carry  us  into 
the  arms  of  him,  who  is  mighty  to  save  from  every 
trouble;  defended  by  his  shield,  though  afflictions 
spring  not  out  of  the  dust,  they  shall  not  hurt  us ; 
supported  by  his  power,  though  the  mighty  rage, 
they  shall  not  prevail  against  us ;  guided  by  his 
wisdom,  though  snares  and  evils  encompass  our 
paths,  we  shall  escape  them  all.  In  vain  may  be 
our  toil  for  riches  to  secure  us ;  but  our  trust  iu  him 
will  never  be  in  vain.  The  arrows  of  affliction  may 
reach  the  very  pinnacle  of  greatness,  and  cares  and 
terrors  climb  up  to  us,  however  high  we  may  place 
ourselves ;  but  he  is  a  tower  of  defence,  a  place  of 
safety,  a  rock  of  salvation.  0  then  !  amidst  all  the 
storms  and  tumults  of  the  world,  give  ear  to  that 
voice  which  speaketh  peace,  and  says,  "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest ;  take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  to  your  souls;  for  my  yoke  is  easy, 
and  my  burthen  is  light."— Jinon. 

Hasty  words  often  rankle  the  wound  which  injury 
gives,  but  soft  words  assuage  it,  forgiving  cures  it, 
and  forgetting  takes  away  the  scar. — Dillwyn. 


If  we  calculate  the  time  of  life  for  seventy  years, 
and  take  from  it  the  time  of  our  infancy  and  child- 
hood, ignorance  and  irregeneracy,  sleep  and  recrea- 
tion, eating  and  drinking,  sickness  and  old  age,  but 
a  very  little  will  remain  for  service. — Fuller. 

Common-place-books  are  things  of  great  services 
they  are  a  kind  of  promptuaries  or  store-houes, 
wherein  to  reposit  the  choicest  and  most  valuable 
parts  of  authors,  to  be  ready  at  hand  when  wanted. 
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CUR&E.     Pronounced  on  Adam. 
On  Adam  last  thus  judgment  he  pronounc'd: 
<c  Because  thou  hast  hearken'd  to  the  voice  of  thy  wife. 
And  eaten  of  the  tree,  concerning  which 
I  charg'd  thee,  saying,  f  Thoushalt  not  eat  thereof:'. 
Curs'd  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake;  thou  in  sorrow 
Shalt  eat  thereof  all  the  days  of  thy  life; 
Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
Unbid;  and  thou  shalt  eat  th'  herb  of  the  field, 
In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
Till  thou  return  unto  the  ground;  for  thou 
Out  of  the  ground  wast  taken:  know  thy  birth, 
For  dust  thou  art,  and  shalt  to  dust  return.'5 — Milton 

DEATH.     Fancy  adds  to  the  Horrors  of. 
Why  start  at  death  1  where  is  he  1  death  arriv'd, 
Is  past;  not  come,  or  gone,  he's  never  here. 
Ere  hope,  sensation  fails,  black  boding  man 
Receives,  not  suffers,  death's  tremendous  blow. 
The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave,  i 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkness,  and  the  worm; 
These  are  the  bugbears  of  a  winter's  eve, 
The  terrors  of  the  living,  not  the  dead. 
Imagination's  fool,  and  error's  wretch, 
Man  makes  a  death  which  nature  never  made; 
Then  on  the  point  of  his  own  fancy  falls, 
And  feels  a  thousands  deaths,  in  fearing  one. —  Young. 

Reparation. — If  thou  hast  done  an  injury  to 
another,  rather  own  than  defend  it.  One  way  thou 
gainest  forgiveness;  the  other  thou  doublest  the 
wrong  and  reckoning.- — Penn. 


Knowledge. — He  that  has  more  knowledge  than 
judgment,  is  made  for  another  man's  use  rather  than 
his  own. — Ibid. 


Wit. — Less  judgment  than  wit  is  more  sail  than 
ballast.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  wit  gives  an 
edge  to  sense,  and  recommends  it  extremely. — Ibid 
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Avarice. — How  vilely  he  has  lost  himself,  ftat 
becomes  a  slave  to  his  servant,  and  exalts  him  to  the 
dignity  of  his  maker!  Gold  is  the  god,  the  wife,  the 
friend  of  the  money-monger  of  the  world. -~-Penn+ 

We  should  take  all  the  care  imaginable  how  we 
create  enemies,  it  being  one  of  the  hardest  things  in 
the  Christian  religion,  to  behave  ourselves  as  we 
ought  to  do  towards  them. — Palmer's  Jlphorisms. 


EVENING. 
Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad; 
Silence  accompanied;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the*wakefal  nightingale; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung; 
Silence  was  pleas'd;  now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  vivid  sapphires;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveiPd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. — Milton  * 

GAY.     Who  rightly  called, 
Whom  call  we  gay?  That  honour  has  been  long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay — the  lark  is  gay, 
That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew, 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  dayspring  overshoot  his  bumble  nest,. 
The  peasant  too,  a  witness  of  his  song, 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 
But  save  me  from  the  gayety  of  those, 
Whose  headaches  nail  them  to  a  noonday  bed; 
And  save  me  too  from  theirs,  whose  haggard  eyes 
Flash  desperation,  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  property  stripp'd  off  by  cruel  chance; 
From  gayety  that  fills  the  bones  with  pain, 
The  mouth  with  blasphemy,  the  heart  with  wo. 

Cowper. 
F 
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Raillery. — As  nothing  is  more  provoking  (o 
some  tempers  than  raillery,  a  prudent  person  will 
not  always  be  satirically  witty  where  he  can,  but 
only  where  he  may  without  offence.  For  he  will 
consider  that  the  finest  stroke  of  raillery  is  but  a 
witticism ;  and  that  there  is  hardly  any  person  so 
mean,  whose  good-will  is  not  preferable  to  the 
pleasure  of  a  horse-laugh. 

The  Dignify  of  Human  Nature 


Sloth  is  the  key  to  let  in  beggary 


The  Scriptures  are  the  most  ancient  of  all  writings 
extant  :  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  is 
now  no  more,  and  has  not  for  two  thousand  years 
been  in  common  use  ;  and  there  is  not  a  line  of  that 
language  now  in  being,  but  what  is  contained  in  the 
sacred  books. — Duncan  Forbes '$  Works, 

Ruling  one's  anger  well,  is  not  so  good  as  pre- 
venting it. 


Generosity  is  the  daughter  of  Good  Nature.  She 
is  very  fair  and  lovely  when  under  the  tuition  of 
Judgment  and  Reason,  but  when  she  escapes  from 
her  tutors  and  acts  indiscriminately,  according  as 
her  fancy  allures  her,  she  subjects  herself,  like  her 
mother,  to  sneers,  ridicule,  and  disdain. 

The  Connoisseur-. 

Social  Intercourse. — From  social  intercourse 
are  derived  some  of  the  highest  enjoyments  of  life  ; 
where  there  is  a  free  interchange  of  sentiments,  the 
mind  acquires  new  ideas;  and  by  a  frequent  exer- 
cise of  its  powers,  the  understanding  gains  fresh 
v  igour . — Jlddison . 
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Men  deride  the  self-conceit  of  power,  out  cringe 
to  its  injustice. 


There  are  three  persons  whom  you  should  never 
deceive,  your  physician,  your  confessor,  and  your 
lawyer. 

Drinking  water  neither  makes  a  man  sick,  nor  in 
debt,  nor  his  wife  a  widow. 


William  Penn,  the  great  legislator  of  the  Qua- 
kers, had  the  success  of  a  conqueror  in  establishing 
and  defending  his  colony,  among  savage  tribes, 
without  ever  drawing  the  sword ;  the  goodness  of 
the  most  benevolent  ruler,  in  treating  his  subjects 
as  his  own  children ;  and  the  tenderness  of  a  uni- 
versal father,  who  opened  his  arms  to  all  mankind, 
without  distinction  of  sect  or  party.  In  his  republic 
it  was  not  the  religious  creed,  but  personal  merit, 
that  entitled  every  member  of  society  to  the  pro- 
tection and  emoluments  of  the  state. — Essay  on 
Toleration,  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  O'Leary. 


A  wise  man  knows  his  own  ignorance — a  fool 


thinks  he  knows  every  thing. 


Governments,  like  clocks,  go  from  the  motion 
which  we  give  them  ;  and  as  governments  are  made 
and  moved  by  men,  so  by  them  are  they  ruined 
too ;  wherefore  governments  rather  depend  upon 
men,  than  men  upon  governments.  Let  men  be 
good,  and  the  government  cannot  be  bad  :  if  it  is 
ill,  they  will  cure  it ;  but  if  men  be  bad,  let  the 
government  be  ever  so  good,  they  will  endeavour 
to  warp  and  spoil  it  to  their  turn. 

William  Pernios  Letters, 
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HOME.     Regard  for. 

In  all  my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  care3 
In  all  my  grief,  and  God  has  given  my  share— 
{  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bow'rs  to  lay  me  down; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  my  repose: 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learned  skilly 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw; 
And,  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O,  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Retreat  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine  ! 
How  blest  is  he,  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these. 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  leains  to  fly  ! —  Goldsmith, 


CLING  NOT  TO  EARTH. 

-there's  nothing  there, 
However  loved — however  fair, 
But  on  its  features  still  must  wear 

The  impress  of  mortality. 
The  voyager  on  the  boundless  deep, 
Within  his  barque  may  smile  or  sleep- 
But  bear  him  on— he  will  not  weep 

To  leave  its  wild  uncertainty. 
Cling  not  to  earth — as  well  we  may 
Trust  Asia's  serpent's  wanton  play, 
That  glitters  only  to  betray 

To  death — or  else  to  misery. 
Dream  not  of  Friendship — there  may  be 
A  word,  a  smile,  a  grasp  for  thee— 
But  wait  the  hour  of  need,  and  see — 

But  wonder  not — their  fallacy. 
Think  not  of  Beauty— like  the  rest 
It  bears  a  lustre  on  its  crest- 
But  short  the  time  ere  stands  ebnjfesl 

Its  falsehood — or  its  frailtv. 


"Then  rest  no  more  so  fondly  on 
The  flowers  of  earth  around  thee  strewn;— 
They'll  do  awhile  to  sport  upon, 
But  not  to  love  so  fervently. 

KNOWLEDGE.     Contrasted  with  Wisdom. 

Meditation  here 
[ay  think  down  hours  to  moments.     Here  the  heart 
[ay  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 
-nd  Learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 
Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  oftimes  no  connexion.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds, 
Till  smooth'd,  and  squar'd,  and  fitted  to  its  place, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learn'd  so  much; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 
Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells, 
By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthrall'd. 
Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 
Surrender  judgment,  hoodwink'd.     Some  the  style 
Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 
Of  error  leads  them,  by  a  tune  entranc'd. 
While  sloth  seduces  more,  too -weak  to  bear 
The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought, 
And  swallowing  therefore,  without  pause  or  choice. 
The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all. —  Cowper. 

Contented  poverty's  no  dismal  thing, 
Free  from  the  cares  unwieldy  riches  bring; 
At  distance,  both  alike  deceive  our  view; 
Nearer  approach'd,  they  take  another  hue. 
The  poor  man's  labour  relishes  his  meat; 
His  morsel's  pleasant,  and  his  rest  is  sweet : 
Not  so  the  rich,  who  find  their  weari'd  taste 
Pall'd  with  the  prospect  of  the  cumb'rous  feast; 
For  what  they  have  more  than  they  can  enjoy, 
Instead  of  satisfying,  does  but  cloy, 
F  2 
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He  that  would  undermine  those  foundations  upon 
which  the  fabric  of  our  future  hope  is  reared,  seeks 
to  beat  down  that  column  which  supports  the  feeble- 
ness of  humanity. 

Filial  Duty. — There  is  no  virtue  that  adds  so 
noble  a  charm  to  the  finest  traits  of  beauty,  as  that 
which  exerts  itself  in  watching  over  the  tranquillity 
of  an  aged  parent.  There  are  no  tears  that  give  so 
noble  a  lustre  to  the  cheek  of  innocence,  as  the  tears 
of  filial  sorrow.— -*S'/.  Julian's  Letters, 


No  house  is  so  narrow,  but  that  a  liberal  mind 
will  add  to  its  dimensions. — Petrarch. 

They  who  prophesy  pleasant  things,  get  great 
present  applause  ;  but  in  days  of  calamity — people 
have  something  else  to  think  of:  they  lose  in  their 
feeling  of  their  distress,  all  memory  of  those  who 
Mattered  them  in  their  prosperity.— Churchill. 


Prayer,  of  all  the  means  of  religion,  hath  most  of 
the  end.  It  exercises  our  dependence  upon  God, 
our  adoration  and  praise  of  him,  and  our  charity  to 
men. — Dr.  Tillotson9s  Commonplace-hook. 


Virtue  is  the  dictate  of  reason,  or  the  remains  of 
the  divine  light,  by  which  men  are  made  beneficent 
and  beneficial  to  each  other.  Religion  proceeds 
from  the  same  end,  and  the  good  of  mankind  so  en- 
tirely depends  upon  these  two,  that  no  people  ever 
enjoyed  any  thing  worth  desiring,  that  was  not  the 
product  of  them. — Mgernoii  Sidney. 

Learning  is  wealth  to  the  poor,  an  honour  to  the 
sichj  and  a  support  and  comfort  to  the  aged. 
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Idleness. — Can  the  imagination  of  man  form 
a  stronger  image  of  a  life  or  action,  than  by  com- 
paring it  to  a  race?  And  how  can  he  hope  to  finish 
his  course  vyith  glory,  that  lags,  and  presses  not  for- 
ward to  obtain  the  prize?  There  is  not  one  Chris- 
tian  virtue,  to  which  the  vice  of  idleness  is  not  en- 
tirely contrary.  Faith,  hope,  charity,  vigilance,  and 
mortification,  are  inconsistent  with  it,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  it  must  be  a  sin.  All  those  virtues 
animate  and  invigorate  the  mind,  whereas  idleness 
enfeebles  and  fetters  it ;  those  principles  are  pure, 
strict,  and  severe ;  idleness  is  soft  and  indulgent ; 
the  one  raises  and  exalts  the  soul,  the  other  debases 
and  depresses  it ;  and  though  it  has  great  pretences 
to  innocence  and  merit,  its  beginning  is  in  sin,  and 
its  end  in  infamy  and  perdition.  Stupidity,  igno- 
rance, levity,  and  sensuality,  are  its  companions; 
and  as  harmless  and  simple  as  it  appears,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  and  dangerous  vices. 

Palmer's  Aphorisms. 

The  less  a  man  sleeps,  the  more  he  lives. 

Who  is  wise?  he  that  learns  from  every  one. 
Who  is  powerful?  he  that  governs  his  passions. 
Who  is  rich?  he  that  is  content. — Miscellanies. 

Virtue  is  certainly  the  most  secure  and  noble 
possession  a  man  can  have.  Beauty  is  worn  out  by 
time,  or  impaired  by  sickness.  Riches  lead  youth 
rather  to  destruction  than  welfare  ;  and  without  pru- 
dence are  soon  lavished  away.  While  virtue  alone, 
the  only  good  that  is  ever  durable,  always  remains 
with  the  person  that  has  once  entertained  her.  She 
is  preferable  both  to  wealth  and  a  noble  extraction, 
Letters  of  the  Ancients, 
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LIFE  IS  SHORT. 
Man's  life,  like  any  weaver's  shuttle  Hies, 
Or  like  a  tender  flow'ret  fades  and  dies; 
Or  like  a  race  it  ends  without  delay, 
Or  like  a  vapour  vanishes  away; 
Or  like  a  candle  which  each  moment  wastes. 
Or  like  a  vessel  under  sail  it  hastes; 
Or  like  a  post  it  gallops  very  fast, 
Or  like  a  shadow  of  a  cloud  'tis  past. 
Our  castle  is  but  weak,  and  strong  the  foe, 
Our  breath  is  short,  our  death  is  certain  tofl ; 
But  as  his  coming  is  a  secret  still, 
Let  us  be  ready,  come  death  when  he  will. 

He  can  never  speak  well  who  knows  not  when 
to  hold  his  peace. 


The  degree  of  danger  is,  not  only  from  the  cir- 
cumstances which  threaten,  but  from  the  value  of 
the  objects  which,  are  threatened.  A  small  danger 
menacing  an  inestimable  object,  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  greatest  perils  which  regard  one  that 
is  indifferent  to  us. — Burke. 


HYMN  FOR  THE  MORNING. 
On  thee,  each  morning,  O  my  God  ! 

My  waking  thoughts  attend, 
In  whom  are  founded  all  my  hopes, 

And  all  my  wishes  end. 
My  soul,  in  pleasing  wonder  lost, 

Thy  boundless  love  surveys, 
And,  fir'd  with  grateful  zeal,  prepares, 

Her  sacrifice  of  praise. 
Thou  leadst  me  thro'  the  maze  of  sleep, 

And  bring'st  me  safe  to  light, 
And  with  the  same  paternal  care, 

Conduct'st  my  steps  till  night. 
When  ev'ning  slumbers  press  mine  eyes, 

With  thy  protection  blest, 
In  peace  and  safety  I  commit 

My  wearied  limbs  to  rest. 
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My  spirit,  in  thy  hand  secure, 

Fears  no  approaching  ill; 
For,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 

Thou,  Lord  !  art  with  me  still. 
What  fit  return  can  I,  weak  flesh, 

Make  to  Almighty  Pow'r  ! 
For  so  much  goodness,  so  much  love  ! 

Such  mercies  every  hour  ! 
I'll  daily,  to  th'  astonish'd  world, 

His  wond'rous  acts  proclaim, 
Whilst  all  with  me  shall  praises  sing, 

With  me  shall  bless  his  name. 
At  morn,  at  noon,  at  night,  I'll  still, 

The  growing  work  pursue; 
And  him  alone  will  praise,  to  whom 

Alone  all  praise  is  due. — Anon. 

People  are  commonly  so  much  employed  in  point- 
ing out  faults  in  those  ahead  of  them,  as  to  forget 
that  some  astern  may  at  the  instant  be  descanting 
on  theirs  in  like  manner. — Billwyn. 

LIFE.     Its  fleeting  Nature. 
Life's  little  stage  is  a  small  eminence, 
Inch  high  the  grave  above;  that  home  of  man, 
Where  dwells  the  multitude :  we  gaze  around, 
We  read  their  monuments:  we  sigh;  and  while 
We  sigh,  we  sink;  and  are  what  we  deplor'd; 
Lamenting,  or  lamented,  all  our  lot  \— Young. 

Those  who  submit  to  the  control  of  human  laws 
do  well ;  but  he  who  does  the  same  thing  from  a 
regard  to  the  principle  of  truth  in  himself,  does 
better,  because  it  would  not  be  different  with  him, 
if  no  such  law  existed. — Dillwyn. 

Great  persons  have  need  to  borrow  other  men's 
opinions  to  think  themselves  happy,  for  if  they 
judge  by  their  own  feelings  they  cannot  find  it. 

Lord  Bacon. 
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It  is  not  the  place,  says  Cicero,  that  maketh  the 
person,  but  the  person  that  maketh  the  place  ho- 
nourable. Of  all  the  things  this  world  affords  us, 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  wisdom  alone  are 
immortal.  A  strict  adherence  to  virtue,  and  a  well 
regulated  life,  render  our  pleasures  more  solid  and 
lasting:. 


Wants. — We  are  ruined,  not  by  what  we  really 
want,  but  by  what  we  think  we  do;  therefore, 
never  go  abroad  in  search  of  your  wants;  if  they 
be  real  wants,  they  will  come  home  in  search  of 
you ;  for  he  that  buys  what  he  does  not  want,  will 
soon  want  what  he  cannot  buy. — Lacon. 


The  man  who  has  so  little  knowledge  of  human 
nature  as  to  seek  happiness  by  changing  any  thing 
but  his  own  dispositions,  will  waste  his  life  in 
fruitless  efforts,  and  multiply  the  griefs  which  he 
purposes  to  remove. — 'Ibid. 


He  that  has  not  a  mastery  over  his  inclinations; 
he  that  knows  not  how  to  resist  the  importunity  of 
present  pleasure  or  pain,  for  the  sake  of  what  rea- 
son tells  him  is  fit  to  be  done,  wants  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  virtue  and  industry,  and  is  in  danger  of 
never  being  good  for  any  thing. — Locke. 


Vice  stings  us  even  in  our  pleasures,  but  Virtue 
consoles  us  even  in  our  pains. — Coivper. 

Industry  may  be  considered  as  the  purse,  and 
frugality  as  its  strings,  which  should  rather  be  tied 
with  a  bow  than  a  double  knot,  that  the  contents 
may  not  be  too  difficult  of  access  for  reasonable 
purposes. — Dilhvyn. 
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An  author,  no  less  eminent  than  judicious,  makes 
the  following  distinction  between  the  words  inno- 
cence, wisdom,  and  virtue.  Innocence  consists  in 
doing  no  harm,  and  occasioning  no  trouble  to  so- 
ciety. Wisdom  consists  in  being  attentive  to  one's 
true  and  solid  interest,  in  distinguishing  it  from  a 
seeming  interest,  in  a  right  choice  and  a  constant 
adherence  to  it.  Virtue  goes  further ;  it  loves  the 
good  of  society,  and  frequently  prefers  it  to  its  own 
advantages. — Art  of  Thinking. 

Eternity. — The  most  momentous  concern  of 
man  is  the  state  he  shall  enter  upon  after  this  short 
and  transitory  life  is  ended,  and  in  proportion  as 
eternity  is  of  greater  importance  than  time,  so  ought 
men  to  be  solicitous  upon  what  grounds  their  ex- 
pectations with  regard  to  that  durable  state  are 
built,  and  upon  what  assurances  their  hopes  or  their 
fears  stand. — Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Sermons, 


Conscience. — Nothing  is  a  stronger  instance  of 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  than  that  delicate  in- 
ward feeling,  so  strongly  impressed  on  every  rea- 
sonable creature.  This  internal  sense  of  duty  at- 
tended to,  and  diligently  cherished  and  kept  alive, 
would  check  the  sinner  in  his  career,  and  make  him 
look  back  with  horror  on  his  crimes.  One  of  the 
ancients  is  commended  for  wishing  that  he  had  a 
window  in  his  breast,  that  every  one  might  see  into 
it.  But  it  is  certainly  of  more  consequence  to  keep 
ourselves  free  from  the  reproach  of  our  own  hearts, 
than  from  the  evil  opinions  of  others;  we  should 
therefore  consider  conscience  as  a  mirror  in  which 
every  one  may  see  himself  reflected,  and  in  which 
every  action  is  represented  in  its  proper  colours. 

The  Connoisseur, 
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WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM. 

For  nie,  oh  World  !  no  cliaplet  weave, 
Thy  frowns  I  fear  not,  and  believe 
Thy  winter  smiles,  thy  summer  glow, 
Deceptive  as  retiring  snow, 
For  me  thy  grandeur's  all  too  high. 
Then  not  for  me  thy  chaplet  weave, 
For  all  thy  pleasures  but  deceive. 

Let  Beauty,  with  its  eyes  of  fire, 
With  mad'ning  love  the  gay  inspire; 
Let  War  in  panoply  array'd, 
Unsheath  the  chieftain's  ready  blade; 
Let  Glory  rear  its  plumed  crest, 
And  dazzle  with  its  glittering  vest; 
Yet  not  for  me  thy  chaplet  weave, 
Thy  smiles  are  false — thy  hopes  deceive. 

Let  the  full  cup  of  Pleasure  teem 
With  draughts  from  fair  Calypso's  stream; 
Which  shrouds  the  soul's  immortal  iiame, 
Beneath  the  brutes'  degraded  frame; 
Tho'  fair  the  flowers  that  here  entice, 
All,  all  too  costly  is  the  price; 
Such  chaplets  therefore  do  not  weave, 
The  flowers  decay — the  draughts  deceive. 

Nor  weave  for  me  Ambition's  wreath, 
It  is  the  bloody  meed  of  death; 
Asp-like,  foul  murder  nestles  there, 
Entwin'd  with  folds  of  grim  despair. 
And  oh!  weave  not  the  wreath  that  binds 
The  brow  of  sordid,  selfish  minds, 
Like  these  entwine  no  wreath  for  me., 
They  show  too  much,  oh  world,  of  thee. 

Nor  the  bright  wreath  of  Riches  twine, 
Dug  from  Golconda's  purest  mine; 
Nor  dazzling  stones,  that  proudly  gem 
An  empire's  envied  diadem. 
No — twine  for  me  the  Christian's  crown, 
Be  Virtue  still  my  best  renown — 
And  let  the  wreath  that  decks  my  brow, 
From  pure  Religion's  branches  grow. 
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The  lofty  mountain  of  virtue  is  of  quite  a  con- 
trary make  to  all  other  mountains.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  the  earth  the  skirts  are  pleasant,  but  the 
tops  rough ;  whereas  the  skirl  of  the  mountain  of 
virtue  is  harsh,  but  the  lop  delicious.  He  who  stu- 
dies to  come  at  it,  meets  in  his  first  step  nothing 
but  stones,  briars,  and  thistles;  but  the  roughness 
of  the  way  diminishes  as  he  proceeds  in  his  journey, 
and  the  pleasure  of  it  increases,  until  at  length  on 
the  top  he  finds  nothing  but  beautiful  flowers,  choice 
plants,  and  crystal  fountains.—  Tillotson. 


Content  has  a  kindly  influence  on  the  soul  of 
man,  in  respect  of  every  being  to  whom  he  stands 
related:  it  extinguishes  all  murmur,  repining,  and 
ingratitude  towards  that  Being  who  has  allotted  him 
his  part  to  act  in  this  world.  It  destroys  all  inor- 
dinate ambition,  and  every  tendency  to  corruption, 
with  regard  to  the  community  in  which  he«is  placed. 
It  gives  sweetness  to  his  conversation,  and  a  per- 
petual serenity  to  all  his  thoughts.— Spectator. 

Of  all  human  actions,  Pride  seldomest  obtains  its 
end;  for,  aiming  at  honour  and  reputation,  it  reaps 
contempt  and  derision. — Walker. 

Immortality.— If  something  of  us  did  not  sub- 
sist after  death,  whose  nature  is  capable  to  be  adorn- 
ed with  truth  arid  virtue,  such  as  we  amjm  the  ra- 
tional soul  to  be,  we  should  never  have  a  pure  desire 
of  excellent  things.  For  the  very  suspicion  of  the 
soul's  mortality  extinguishes  all  desires  of  virtue, 
and  turns  them  all  to  bodily  enjoyments,  whatever 
they  are,  or  however  obtained. — Hierocles  upon  the 
Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras. 
G 
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FROM  THE  RURAL  VISITOR. 

When  I  look  round  and  see  the  love,  the  care, 
Of  boundless  goodness  fill  the  smiling  land. 
Existence  spread  thro*  ocean,  earth,  and  air, 
And  beauty  lavish'd  with  exhaustless  hand, 
Can  I  pass  on  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 
Nor  with  one  faltering  accent  whisper  praise? 

From  those  bright  orbs  which  thro'  the  realms  of  space 

Pursue  majestic  their  unvarying  way, 
Down  thro*  creation,  far  as  man  can  trace 
Of  Power  Almighty  the  sublime  display : 
All  that  we  see  and  feel,  combine  to  prove 
That  power  is  governed  by  unbounded  love. 

What  vivid  hues  the  floral  tribes  adorn! 

What  fragrance  floats  upon  the  gales  of  even? 
What  floods  of  radiance  gild  the  unfolding  morn, 
And  dazzling  splendour  gems  the  midnight  heaven? 
What  glorious  scenes  on  every  hand  impart, 
A  glow  of  transport  to  the  untainted  heart! 


How  sweet,  tho'  transient,  man  thy  tarriance  here, 
If  Peace  around  thee  spread  her  cheering  rays! 
If  Conscience  whispers  in  thy  trembling  ear, 
No  tale  unpleasing  of  departed  days. 
Then  smile  exulting  at  the  lapse  of  time, 
Which  wafts  thee  gently  to  a  happier  clime. 

Saw'st  thou  the  worm  his  humble  path  pursue, 
To  varied  dangers,  doubts,  and  fears  a  prey? 
Joy  in  his  cup  some  sweet  ingredient  threw, 
But  darkness  snatch'd  him  from  the  treat  away,, 
The  poor  chrysalis  in  his  lonely  grave, 
Seem'd  sinking  hopeless  in  oblivion's  wave. 

But,  lo!  what  magic  bursts  the  dreary  tomb, 

What  voice  angelic  bids  the  sleeper  rise! 
He  wakes,  array'd  in  beauty's  living  bloom, 
His  new-born  plumage  ting'd  with  rainbow  dyes: 
In  air  gay  floating,  while  the  sunbeam  flings 
A  blaze  of  splendour  o'er  his  glossy  wings. 
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Thy  emblem  this!  for  death  must  quickly  hide 

This  fair  creation  from  thyraptur'd  eye; 
Thy  fragile  form  to  the  poor  worm  ally'd, 
Cold  and  unconscious  in  the  grave  must  lie. 
But  can  the  shackles  of  the  tomb  control, 
This  active  spirit — this  aspiring  soul? 

No!  there  are  worlds  in  bloom  immortal  dress'd, 

Where  love  divine  in  full  effulgence  glows ; 
Where  safely  centre'd  in  eternal  rest, 
Departed  spirits  of  the  good  repose: 
With  powers  enlarg'd  their  Maker's  works  explore, 
And  find  through  endless  years,  new  cause  to  wonder 
and  adore. 


MAN. 


The  master  work,  the  end 

Of  all  yet  done;  a  creature  who  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing,  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  heaven  : 
He  form'd  thee  thus!  Thee,  Adam;  thee,  Oman! 
Bust  of  the  ground,  and  in  thy  nostrils  breath'd 
Trfe  breath  of  life. — Milton,  Paradise  Lost, 

And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide, 
My  umpire  Conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear, 
Light  after  light  well  used  they  shall  attain, 
And  to  the  end  persisting,  safe  arrive. — Ibid. 


I  would  have  every  one  to  consider  that  he  is,  in 
this  life,  nothing  more  than  a  passenger,  and  that  he 
is  not  to  set  up  his  rest  here,  but  to  keep  an  atten- 
tive eye  upon  that  state  of  being  to  which  he  ap- 
proaches every  moment,  and  which  will  be  forever 
fixed  and  permanent.  This  single  consideration 
would  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  bitterness  of 
hatred,  the  thirst  of  avarice,  and  the  cruelty  of  am- 
bition.— Spectator. 
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The  Character  of  the  Lady  of  one  of  the  ancient  Earls  of 
Westmoreland,  written  by  her  husband,  and  inscribed  in 
the  chimney-wall  of  a  large  room,  at  Budstone-Place,  in 
Kent,  once  the  seat  of  that  noble  family. 
She  feared  God,  and  knew  how  to  serve  him; 
she  assigned  times  for  her  devotion,  and  kept  them  ; 
she  was  a  perfect  wife,  and  a  true  friend  ;  she  joyed 
most  to  oblige  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  me;  she 
was  still  the  same,  ever  kind  and  never  troublesome ; 
often  preventing  my  desires ;  disputing  none ;  pro- 
vidently managing  all  that  was  mine !  living  in  ap- 
pearance above  mine  estate,  while  she  advanced  it; 
she  was  of  a  great  spirit;  sweetly  tempered;  of  a 
cheerful  temper ;  mildly  governed ;  of  a  brave 
fashion  to  win  respect,  and  to  daunt  boldness  ;  pleas- 
ing to  all  her  sex  ;  intimate  with  few  ;  delighting  in 
the  best ;  ever  avoiding  all  persons  and  plaees  in 
their  honour  blemished  ;  and  was  as  free  from  doing 
ill,  as  giving  the  occasion.  She  died  as  she  lived, 
well;  and  blessed  in  the  greatest  extremity ;  most 
patiently  sending  forth  her  pure  soul  with  many 
zealous  prayers  and  hymns  to  her  Maker;  pouring 
out  her  affectionate  heart  in  passionate  streams  to 
her  Saviour. 

N.  B.  The  beginning  and  ending  of  this  inscrip- 
tion being  defaced  by  time,  the  date  is  uncertain. 


Neither  make  nor  go  to  feasts  ;  but  let  the  labori- 
ous poor  bless  thee  at  home  in  their  solitary  cottages. 

Penn. 

Where  judgment  has  wit  to  express  it,  there  is 
the  best  orator. — Ibid. 

Bearing. — A  man  in  business  must  put  up  with 
many  affronts  if  he  loves  his  own  quiet. 

Ibid. 
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Bad  passions  become  more  odious  in  proportion 
as  the  motives  to  them  are  weakened  ;  and  gratuitous 
vice  cannot  be  too  indignantly  exposed  to  repre- 
hension. 

The  difference  between  the  time  which  unin- 
formed, and  that  which  informed  readers  require, 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  same  amount  of  new  know- 
ledge, is  very  great. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  difference  between  the 
time,  which  it  takes  a  person  who  reads  little,  and 
a  person  who  reads  incessantly,  to  peruse  the  same 
quantity  of  words,  is  inconceivable  by  all  but  the 
initiated.  A  person  habituated  to  read,  apprehends 
instantaneously  by  his  eye,  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  writing  or  print,  than  persons  not  thus  habitu- 
ated. It  may  be  added,  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  his  familiarity  with  the  general  march  of 
composition,  suggests  to  his  mind,  much  in  the  book 
which  he  does  not  read,  but  which  he  knows  the 
book  to  contain,  almost  as  well  as  if  he  had  actually 
read  it. 

Combining  these  circumstances,  habitual  readers 
will  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  a  book, 
in  a  manner  which  astonishes  ordinary  readers. 

Butler. 


Memory.— Memory  depends  very  much  upon 
the  perspicuity,  regularity  and  order  of  our  notions. 
Many  complain  of  want  of  memory,  when  the  defect 
is  in  their  judgment,  and  others  when  they  grasp 

at  all,  retain  nothing. — Francis  Fuller. 



The  most  virtuous  of  all  men,  says  Plato,  is  he 
that  contents  himself  with  being  virtuous  without 
seeking  to  appear  so. —  Telemachus. 
G2 
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The  forbearance  of  a  too  hasiy  compliance  with 
our  desires;  the  moderation  and  restraint  of  our 
passions,  so  that  our  understandings  may  be  free  to 
examine,  and  reason  unbiassed  give  its  judgment, 
being  that  whereon  a  right  direction  of  our  conduct 
to  true  happiness  depends — it  is  in  this  we  should 
employ  our  chief  care  and  endeavours.  In  this  we 
should  take  pains  to  suit  the  relish  of  our  minds,  to 
the  true  and  intrinsic  good  or  ill  that  is  in  things, 
and  not  permit  an  allowed  or  supposed  possible  great 
and  weighty  good  to  slip  out  of  our  thoughts,  with- 
out having  any  relish,  any  desire  of  itself  there,  till 
by  a  due  consideration  of  its  true  worth,  we  have 
found  opportunities  in  our  minds  suitable  to  it,  and 
made  ourselves  uneasy  in  the  want  of  it,  or  in  the 
fear  of  losing  it;  And  how  much  this  is  in  every 
one's  power,  by  making  resolutions  to  himself,  such 
as  he  may  keep,  is  easy  for  every  one  to  try.  Nor 
let  any  one  say,  he  cannot  govern  his  passions  nor 
hinder  them  from  breaking  out,  and  carrying  him 
into  action,  for  what  he  can  do  before  a  prince,  or  a 
great  man,  he  can  do  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of 
God,  if  he  will. — Locke. 

A  Country  Life. — The  country  is  both  the 
philosopher's  garden  and  library,  in  which  he  reads 
and  contemplates  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
of  God. — Penn. 

Friendship. — There  can  be  no  friendship  where 
there  is  no  freedom.  Friendship  loves  a  free  air 
and  will  not  be  penned  up  in  strait  and  narrow  en- 
closures. It  will  speak  freely  and  act  so  too;  and 
take  nothing  ill  where  no  ill  is  meant ;  nay,  where 
it  is,  it  will  easily  forgive,  and  forget  too,  upon  small 
acknowledgments. — Ibid, 
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MAN.    Why  formed  as  h£  is, 
The  wildest  scorner  of  his  Maker's  laws 
Finds  in  a  sober  moment  time  to  pause, 
To  press  th'  important  question  on  his  heart, 
c  Why  formM  at  all,  and  wherefore  as  thou  art!5 
If  man  be  what  he  seems,  this  hour  a  slave, 
The  next  mere  dust  and  ashes  in  the  grave : 
Endu'd  with  reason  only  to  descry 
His  crimes  and  follies  with  an  aching  eye: 
With  passions,  just  that  he  may  prove,  with  pain., 
The  force  he  spends  against  their  fury  vain: 
And  if,  soon  after  having  burnt  by  turns, 
With  ev'ry  lust,  with  -which  frail  nature  burns, 
His  being  end,  where  death  dissolves  the  bond. 
The  tomb  take  all,  and  all  be  blank  beyond; 
Then  he,  of  all  that  nature  has  brought  forth, 
Stands  self-impeach'd  the  creature  of  least  worth, 
And  useless  while  he  lives,  and  when  he  dies, 
Brings  into  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  skies. — Cowper, 

Happiest  of  all  men  to  me  seems  the  private  man? 
nor  can  the  opinion  of  ill-judging  crowds  make  him 
less  happy,  because  they  think  others  more  so.  He 
who  can  live  alone  without  uneasiness,  who  can  sur- 
vey his  past  life  with  pleasure,  who  can  look  back 
without  compunction  or  shame,  forward  without 
fear  of  rebuke  ;  he  whose  every  day  hath  produced 
some  good,  at  least  is  passed  with  innocence;  the 
silent  benefactor,  the  ready  and  faithful  friend ;  he 
who  is  filled  with  secret  delight  because  he  feels 
his  heart  is  full  of  benevolence,  who  finds  pleasure 
in  relieving  or  assisting.  The  domestic  man,  perhaps 
little  talked  of,  perhaps  less  seen,  beloved  by  his 
friends,  trusted  and  esteemed  by  all  that  know  him ; 
often  useful  to  such  as  know  him  not,  enjoys  such 
high  felicity  as  the  wealth  of  kingdoms  and  bounty 
of  kings  cannot  afford. — Cato's  Letters. 

It  is  best  to  be  with  those  in  time,  that  we  would 
live  with  in  eternity. — Fuller. 
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The  greater  a  man  is  in  power  above  others,  the 
more  he  ought  to  excel  them  in  virtue  ;  wherefore 
Cyrus  said,  that  none  ought  to  govern,  who  was 
not  better  than  those  he  governed. — Rule  of  Life. 


Men  must  have  public  minds  as  well  as  salaries  ; 
or  the}7  will  serve  private  ends  at  the  public  cost. 
It  was  Roman  virtue  that  raised  the  Roman  glory. 

Gracian. 


MEMORY.    Dwells  on  the  Scenes  of  our  Early  Days, 
Mark  yon  old  mansion,  frowning  through  the  trees, 

Whose  hollow  turret  wooes  the  whistling  breeze, 

That  casement,  arch'd  with  ivy's  brownest  shade, 

First  to  these  eyes  the  light  of  heaven  convey'd, 

The  mould'ring  gateway  strews  the  grass-grown  court, 

Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport; 

When  nature  pleas'd  for  life  itself  was  new, 

And  the  heart  promis'd  what  the  fancy  drew. 
See,  through  the  fractur'd  pediment  reveal'd, 

Where  moss  inlays  the  rudely-sculptur'd  shield, 

The  martin's  old  hereditary  nest; 

Long  may  the  ruin  spare  its  hallow'd  guest. — 

Now  stain'd  with  dews,  with  cobwebs  darkly  hung, 

Oft  has  its  roof  with  peals  of  rapture  rung; 

When  round  yon  ample  board,  in  due  degree, 

We  sweeten'd  every  meal  with  social  glee. 

The  heart's  light  laughter  crown'd  the  circling  jest; 

And  all  was  sunshine  in  each  little  breast. 

"Twas  here  we  chas'd  the  slipper  by  its  sound; 

And  turn'd  the  blindfold  hero  round  and  round. 

"Twas  here,  at  eve,  we  form'd  our  fairy  ring; 

And  fancy  flutter'd  on  her  wildest  wing. 

Giants  and  Genii  chain'd  the  wondering  ear; 

And  oiphan-woes  drew  nature's  ready  tear. 

Oft,  with  the  babes  we  wander'd  in  the  wood, 

Or  view'd  the  forest-feats  of  Robin  Hood ! 

Oft,  fancy-led,  at  mid-night's  fearful  hour; 

With  startling  step  we  scal'd  the  lonely  tower, 

O'er  infant  innocence  to  hang  and  weep, 

Murder'd  by  ruffian  hands,  when  smiling  in  its  sleep. 
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Ye  household  deities  !  whose  guardian  eye 
Mark'd  each  pure  thought,  ere  register'd  on  high; 
Still,  still  ye  walk  the  consecrated  ground, 
And  breathe  the  soul  of  inspiration  round. — 

The  school's  lone  porch,  with  reverend  mosses  gay, 
Just  tells  the  pensive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 
Mute  is  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn, 
Quickening  my  truant-feet  across  the  lawn; 
Unheard  the  shout  that  rent  the  noon-tide  air, 
When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 
Up  springs,  at  every  step,  to  claim  a  tear, 
Some  little  friendship  form'd  and  cherish'd  here  ! 
And  not  the  lightest  leaf,  but  trembling  teems 
With  golden  visions  and  romantic  dreams! — Rogers. 

Mathematics. — The  study  of  the  mathematics 
is  like  climbing  up  a  steep  and  craggy  mountain ; 
when  once  you  reach  the  top,  it  fully  recompenses 
your  trouble,  by  opening  a  fine,  clear,  and  extensive 
prospect. 

Affliction.- — What  embitters  the  common  ac- 
cidents of  life  to  most  people  is,  their  entertaining  a 
foolish  notion  that  calamities  are  unnatural,  and  that 
we  have  a  right  to  the  pleasures  of  life.  Whereas 
the  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  affliction  is  what  we 
greatly  need  and  richly  deserve,  and  that  the  plea- 
sures of  life  are  the  mere  gift  of  God,  which  there- 
fore he  may  withhold  or  bestow  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature. 

If  you  would  not  have  affliction  visit  you  twice, 
listen  at  once  to  that  it  teaches. — Ibid. 


Temperance.— The  receipts  of  cookery  are 
swelled  to  a  volume,  but  a  good  stomach  excels 
them  all.  To  which  nothing  contributes  more  than 
industry  and  temperance. —  Win*  Perm. 
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Adversity. — Adversity  is  the  trial  of  principle. 
Without  it  a  man  hardly  knows  whether  he  is  an 
honest  man. — Sir  Chaises  Grandison. 

Spencer  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney.— Spencer 
was  a  stranger  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  when  he  began 
to  write  his  Fairy  Queen.  He  took  occasion  to  go 
to  Leicester  House  and.  introduce  himself  by  send- 
ing in  a  copy  of  the  ninth  canto  of  the  first  book  of 
that  poem.  Sidney  was  much  surprised  with  the 
description  of  despair  in  that  canto,  and  is  said  to 
have  shown  an  unusual  kind  of  transport  on  the  dis- 
cover}'' of  so  new  and  uncommon  a  genius.  After 
he  had  read  some  stanzas  he  turned  to  his  steward 
and  bid  him  give  the  person  that  brought  those 
verses  fifty  pounds;  but  upon  reading  the  next  stan- 
za he  ordered  the  sum  to  be  doubled.  The  steward 
was  no  less  surprised  than  his  master,  and  thought 
it  his  duty  to  make  some  delay  in  executing  so 
lavish  a  bounty;  but  upon  reading  one  stanza  more, 
Sidney  raised  the  gratuity  to  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  commanded  the  steward  to  give  it  immediately, 
lest  as  he  read  further  he  might  be  tempted  to  give 
away  his  whole  estate. — Cibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 


Biography. — There  is  no  part  of  history  which 
seems  capable  of  either  more  instruction  or  enter- 
tainment, than  that  which  offers  to  us  the  select  lives 
of  great  and  virtuous  men,  who  have  made  an  emi- 
nent figure  on  the  public  stage  of  the  world.  In  these 
we  see  at  one  view  what  the  annals  of  a  whole  age 
can  afford,  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  in  the  wide 
field  of  universal  history,  skipping  as  it  were  over 
the  barren  places,  gather  all  its  flowers,  and  possess 
ourselves  at  once  of  all  that  is  good  in  it. — -Middle* 
toil's  Life  of  Cicero. 
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Society. — Disagreeing  in  little  things  and  agree- 
ing in  great  ones,  is  what  forms  and  keeps  up  a 
commerce  of  society  and  friendship,  among  reason- 
able men,  and  among  unreasonable  men  breaks  it. 
Maxims,  Characters  and  Reflections. 


Actions. — The  actions  of  men  are  like  the  index 
of  a  book ;  they  point  out  what  is  most  remarkable 
in  them. 


Good.-— If  thou  dost  good  to  man  as  an  evidence 
of  thy  love  to  God,  thy  virtue  will  be  exalted  from 
moral  to  divine,  and  that  happiness  which  is  the 
pledge  of  Paradise,  will  be  thy  reward  upon  earth. 

xddventnrer. 


Grief. — The  philosopher  Bion  said  pleasantly  of 
the  king,  who  by  handfuls,  pulled  his  hair  off  his 
head  for  sorrow,  "  Does  this  man  think  that  bald- 
ness is  a  remedy  for  griej I" 


Knowledge. — Wouldst  thou  improve  thy  know- 
ledge affect  not  a  multitude  of  books  :  there  are  few 
worthy  the  reading:  what  is  the  whole  creation  but 
one  great  Library?  Every  volume,  and  every  page 
in  those  volumes  are  impressed  with  radiant  cha- 
racters of  infinite  wisdom,  and  all  the  perfections  of 
the  universe  are  contracted  with  such  inimitable 
art  in  man,  that  he  needs  no  other  book  but  himself  to 
make  him  a  complete  philosopher. —  Turkish  Spy. 

Censorious. — It  is  observed  that  the  most  cen- 
sorious are  generally  the  least  judicious,  who  having 
nothing  to  recommend  themselves  will  be  finding 
fault  with  others.  No  man  envies  the  merit  of  ano- 
ther who  has  enough  of  his  own. — Huh  of  Life, 
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Religion. — The  contemplation  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  the  exercise  of  virtue,  are  in  their  na- 
ture so  far  from  excluding  all  gladness  of  heart  that 
they  are  perpetual  sources  of  it.  In  a  word  the  true 
spirit  of  religion  cheers,  as  well  as  composes  the 
soul.  It  banishes  indeed  all  levity  of  behaviour,  all 
vicious  and  dissolute  mirth,  but  in  exchange  fills 
the  mind  with  a  perpetual  serenity,  uninterrupted 
cheerfulness,  and  an  habitual  inclination  to  please 
others  as  well  as  to  be  pleased  in  itself. 

Spectator  No.  494. 


*;J  ^ 


Oddities  and  singularities  of  behaviour  may  at- 
tend genius;  when  they  do,  the}'-  are  its  misfortunes 
and  its  blemishes.  The  man  of  true  genius  will  be 
ashamed  of  them ;  at  least  he  never  will  affect  to 
distinguish  himself  by  whimsical  particularities. 
Temple's  Sketches  on  various  Subjects. 


Sleep. — Sleep  has  often  been  mentioned  as  the 
image  of  death;  "so  like  it,"  says  Sir  ThomasBrown 
"  that  I  dare  not  trust  it,  without  my  prayers." 
Their  resemblance  is  indeed  striking  and  apparent; 
they  both,  when  they  seize  the  body,  leave  the  soul 
at  liberty,  and  wise  is  he  that  remembers  of  both, 
that  they  can  be  made  safe  and  happy  only  by  vir- 
tue.— Ibid. 


Mr.  Locks  was  asked,  how  he  had  contrived  to 
accumulate  a  mine  of  knowledge  so  rich,  and  yet  so 
extensive  and  so  deep.  He  replied,  that  he  attri- 
buted what  little  he  knew  to  the  not  having  been 
ashamed  to  ask  for  information,  and  to  the  rule  he 
had  laid  down  of  conversing  with  all  descriptions  of 
men  on  those  topics  chiefly  that  formed  their  own 
peculiar  professions  or  pursuits. 


THE  INDIAN  BOY. 

From  the  blood-stain'd  track  of  ruthless  war3 

An  Indian  Boy  had  fled; 
Remote  from  his  home,  in  the  wild  woods  far5 

A  moss  bank  pillow'd  his  head, 

His  glossy  hair  was  damp  with  dew, 

His  air  was  mild  and  meek — 
And  it  seem'd  that  a  straggling  tear  or  two 

Had  wander'd  down  his  cheek. 

For  he  saw  in  his  dream,  the  bayonet's  gleam.;, 

He  saw  his  kindred  fall; 
And  he  heard  his  mother's  dying  scream, 

And  the  crackling  flames  take  all. 

In  his  fev'rish  sleep  he  turn'd  and  roll'd, 
'Mid  the  fern  and  the  wild  flowers  gay; 

And  his  little  hand  fell  on  a  rattlesnake's  fold. 
As  coil'd  in  the  herbage  it  lay. 

His  head  the  stately  reptile  rais'd, 

Unclos'd  his  fiery  eye; 
On  the  sleeping  Boy  for  a  moment  gaz'd. 

Then  pass'd  him  harmless  by. 

'Twas  well  young  savage,  well  for  thee, 

It  was  only  the  serpent's  lair; 
Thy  fate  perchance  would  different  be; 

Had  the  white  man  slumber'd  there. 

His  short  nap  o'er,  uprose  the  child, 

His  lonely  way  to  tread; 
Thro'  the  deepest  gloom  of  the  forest  wild. 

His  pathless  journey  led. 

Where  high  in  air  the  cypress  shakes 

His  mossy  tresses  wide ; 
O'er  the  beaver's  stream,  and  the  dark  blue  lakes;. 

Where  the  wild  duck  squadrons  ride. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  in  a  wildering  glen, 

A  covert  met  his  view; 
And  he  crept  well  pleas'd  in  the  sheltering  den. 

For  chilly  the  night  wind  blew. 
H 
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And  soon  his  weary  eye-lids  close, 

Tho'  something  touch'd  his  ear; 
'Twas  only  the  famish'd  she-wolf's  nose; 

As  she  smelt  for  her  young  ones  near. 

And  forth  she  hied  at  the  noon  of  night, 

To  seek  her  custom'd  prey— 
And  the  Indian  boy  at  the  peep  of  light, 

He  too  pursu'd  his  way. 

'Twas  well  young  savage,  well  for  thee, 

It  was  only  the  wild  beast's  lair; 
Thy  fate  perchance  would  different  be, 

Had  the  white  man  slumber'd  there. 

But  where,  alas!  poor  wanderer!  canst  thou  stray, 
Where  white  intruders  shall  molest  no  more? 

Like  ocean's  billows,  their  resistless  way 
A  whelming  deluge  spreads  from  shore  to  shore. 

Their  onward  march,  insatiate  as  the  grave, 

Still  shall  they  hold — to  province,  province  join; 

Till  bounded  by  the  broad  Pacific's  wave, 
Their  giant  empire,  seas  alone  confine. 

And  lo!  their  missions  distant  climes  explore, 
To  spread  the  joyful  gospel  tidings  far — 

While  wrapt  in  tenfold  darkness  at  their  door, 
The  forest's  children  find  no  guiding  star. 

But,  oh!  my  country — tho'  neglect  alone 
Were  crime  sufficient — deeper  guilt  is  thine: 

Thy  sins  of  crimson,  added  to  his  own, 

Have  crush'd  the  savage  with  a  weight  malign. 

We  seize  the  comforts  bounteous  Heav'n  has  given, 
With  strange  diseases  vex  him  from  his  birth; 

We  sooth  his  sorrows  with  no  hopes  of  Heaven, 
Yet  drive  him  headlong  from  his  home  on  earth. 

As  shrinks  the  stubble  from  the  rushing  blaze, 
Or  feathery  snow  from  summer's  tepid  air; 

So  at  oui  withering  touch  his  race  decays, 
By  whiskey  poison'd,  all  that  war  may  spare. 
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But  can  the  Power,  whose  awful  mandate  roll'd 
This  globe  abroad,  and  gave  all  nations  birth; 

Can  he,  the  source  of  being,  pleas'd  behold 
A  people  perish  from  th'  uncumber'd  earth1? 

No— »-from  their  slumber  let  the  good  and  wise 
At  length  awaken,  and  their  task  begin; 

Reform— enlighten — soften — Christianize 
The  border  savage,  with  the  paler  skin. 

Then  lead  the  wild  man  of  the  forest  forth, 
With  kindness  lure  him,  to  his  eye  disclose 

A  new  creation — make  him  feel  the  worth 
Of  all  Industry  on  a  land  bestows. 

The  page  of  knowledge  to  his  view  unroll, 
The  charms  of  virtue  to  his  mind  display; 

And  open  wide  to  his  benighted  soul, 
The  full  effulgence  of  the  Gospel  Day. 

To  study  mankind,  is  not  learning  to  hate  them; 
so  far  from  such  a  malevolent  end,  it  is  learning  to 
bear  and  live  easily  with  them. 

Philosophical  Letters  upon  Physiognomies. 


Tongues. — It  is  observed  in  the  course  of 
worldly  things,  that  men's  fortunes  are  oftener 
made  by  their  tongues  than  by  their  virtues;  and 
more  men's  fortunes  overthrown  thereby  than  by 
their  vices. — Sir  TV.  Raleigh. 


Inquisitive. — Of  the  divine  Author  of  our  reli- 
gion, it  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  evangelical  his- 
tories, without  observing  how  little  he  favoured  the 
vanity  of  inquisitiveness  ;  how  much  more  rarely  he 
condescended  to  satisfy  curiosity,  than  to  relieve 
distress;  and  how  much  he  desired  that  his  fol- 
lowers should  rather  excel  in  goodness,  than  know- 
ledge.— Rambler, 
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If  I  have  any  goodness  in  my  character,  I  am 
persuaded  I  owe  it  to  these  soft  emotions ;  to  the 
habitual  happiness  of  loving  and- being  beloved. 
Memoirs  of  Marmontel. 

Forgive. — A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  for- 
give, because  he  knows  the  true*  value  of  time,  and 
will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  unnecessary  pain. 

Rambler. 


The  relish  of  the  mind  is  as  various  as  that  of  the 
body,  and  like  that  too,  may  be  altered  ;  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  men  cannot  change  the  dis- 
pleasingness  or  indifference  that  is  in  actions,  into 
pleasure  and  desire,  if  they  will  do  but  what  is  in 
their  power;  a  due  consideration  will  do  it  in  some 
cases,  and  practice  and  custom  in  most. — Locke. 


Clogs. — Every  man  has  his  chain  and  his  clog, 
only  it  is  looser  and  lighter  to  one  man  than  to  an 
other,  and  he  is  more  at  ease  that  takes  it  up,  than 
he  that  drags  it. — Rale  of  Life. 


Contempt  is  commonly  taken  by  the  young  fo 
an  evidence  of  understanding ;  but  no  habit  of  mind 
can  afford  this  evidence,  which  is  neither  difficult  to 
acquire,  nor  meritorious  when  it  is  acquired  ;  and 
as  it  is  certainly  very  easy  to  be  contemptuous,  so 
it  is  very  useless,  if  not  very  pernicious.  To  dis- 
cover the  imperfections  of  others,  is  penetration  ;  to 
hate  them  for  those  faults,  is  contempt.  We  may 
be  clear  sighted  without  being  malevolent,  and 
make  use  of  the  errors  we  discover,  to  learn  cau- 
tion, not  to  gratify  satire ;  that  part  of  contempt, 
which  consists  of  acuteness,  we  may  preserve;  its 
dangerous  ingredient  is  censure.— Sidney  Smith, 
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History. — An  historian  ought  to  be  exact,  sin- 
cere, and  impartial;  free  from  passion,  and  not  be 
biassed  either  by  interest,  fear,  resentment,  or  affec- 
tion, to  deviate  from  truth,  which  is  the  mother  of 
history,  the  preserver  and  eternizer  of  great  actions, 
the  professed  enemy  of  oblivion,  the  witness  of 
things  passed,  and  the  director  of  future  times. 

Vanity. — The  strongest  passions  allow  us  some 
rest,  but  vanity  keeps  us  perpetually  in  motion. 
What  a  dust  do  I  raise !  says  the  fly  upon  a  coach- 
wheel.  And  at  what  a  rate  do  I  drive !  says  the  fly 
upon  the  horse's  back. 

Friendship. — No  man  can  lay  himself  under  an 
obligation  to  do  a  wrong  thing.  Pericles,  when  one 
of  his  friends  importuned  his  services  in  an  unjust 
matter,  excused  himself,  saying,  "  I  am  a  friend  as 
far  as  the  altar." — Fuller. 


Virtue. — When  a  Socrates  is  put  to  death,  wis- 
dom and  truth  seem  to  suffer;  and  when  an  Aris- 
tides  is  exiled,  justice  appears  to  be  in  disgrace. 
But  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  depends  not  on 
the  fluctuating  opinions  of  mortals,  nor  on  the  breath 
of  popular  applause,  which  is  often  on  the  side  of 
error,  and  entirely  opposite  to  the  real  interests  of 
its  votaries. —  Proud' s  Hist,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Virtue  is  so  delightful  whenever  it  is  perceived, 
that  men  have  found  it  their  interest  to  cultivate 
manners,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  appearances  of  cer- 
tain virtues ;  and  now  we  are  come  to  love  the  sign 
better  than  the  thing  signified,  and  indubitably  to 
prefer  (though  we  never  own  it)  manners  without 
virtue,  to  virtue  without  manners.— Sidney  Smith, 
H2 
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RELIGION. 
Oh!  wide  they  wander  from  the  path  of  truth. 

Who  paint  Religion  with  a  brow  of  gloom; 
Her  step  is  buoyant  with  unfading  youth, 

Her  features  radiant  with  immortal  bloom. 

In  life's  gay  morning,  when  the  crimson  tide 
Of  pleasure  dances  thro'  each  burning  vein; 

She  leads  with  guardian  care  her  charge  aside, 
From  the  broad  passage  to  undying  pain. 

And  when  the  fleeting  joys  of  time  are  pass'd, 
And  dark  despondence  on  the  spirit  preys; 

She  bids  with  holy  hope,  the  sufferer  cast 
To  brigher  regions  his  confiding  gaze. 

From  slavish  fears — from  low  debasing  cares, 
'Tis  her's  alone  the  sinking  soul  to  save; 

For  her  its  sweetest  smile  creation  wears, 
For  her  no  terror  has  the  frowning  grave. 

No!  should  this  scene  In  headlong  ruin  close; 

Each  shatter'd  planet  from  its  orbit  move — 
She  would  not  tremble,  for  full  well  she  knows. 

The  arm  is  near  her  of  unbounded  Love. 

£LAY-PLACE.     Of  our  early  dats. 
Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise, 
We  love  the  play -place  of  our  early  days; 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone, 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 
The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill, 
The  very  name  we  carv'd  subsisting  still; 
The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  employ'd, 
Tho'  mangled,  hack'd,  and  hew'd,  not  yet  destroy'd^ 
The  little  ones,  unbutton'd,  glowing  hot, 
Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot; 
As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw; 
To  pitch  the  ball  into  the  grounded  hat, 
Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dexfrous  pat; 
The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites 
Such  recollection  of  our  own  delights, 
That,  viewing  it,  we  seem  almost  t*  obtain 
Our  innocent  sweet  simple  years  again. — Cowpev* 
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NATURE.     Her  charms. 
0  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  nature  to  her  votaries  yields! 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields, 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds. 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  eve*" 
All  that  the  mountain's  shelt'ring  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven, 

O  how  canst  thou  rennuu<?o,  and  hope  tO  be  forgiven? 

Beattie, 

SABBATH.     Stillness  of. 

How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallowed  day! 
Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hush'd 
The  ploughboy's  whistle,  and  the  milkmaid's  song, 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  teded  grass,  mingled  with  fading  flowers, 
That  yester  morn  bloomed  waving  in  the  breeze: 
The  faintest  sounds  attract  the  ear — the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew, 
The  distant  bleating,  midway  up  the  hill. 
Calmness  seems  thron'd  on  yon  unmoving  cloud. 
To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  upland  leas, 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale, 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heav'n-tun'd  song;  the  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-sunk  glen; 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
O'ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard,  at  intervals, 
The  voice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dove-like  wings  peace  o'er  yon  village  broods 
The  dizzing  mill-wheel  rests;  the  anvil's  din 
Has  ceased;  all,  all  around  is  quietness.—  Grahame, 

SUNSHINE.     Its  power. 
Blest  power  of  sunshine!  genial  day, 
What  balm,  what  life  are  in  thy  ray! 
To  feel  thee  is  such  real  bliss, 
That,  had  the  world  no  joy  but  this, 
To  sit  in  sunshine,  calm  and  sweet, — 
It  were  a  world  too  exquisite 
For  man  to  leave  it  for  the  gloom, 
The  deep  cold  shadow  of  the  tomb!— Moore, 
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TALE.     What  it  should  be. 
A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct; 
The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  link'd; 
Tell  not  as  new  what  ev'ry  body  knows, 
t**^.  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  close; 
There,  <-^nt'ring  in  a  focus  round  and  neat, 
Let  all  your  ray*  0f  information  meet. 
What  neither  yields  us  profit  nor  delight 
Is  like  a  nurse's  lullaby  at  night; 
Guy  Earl  of  Warwio*,  „„,i  Fair  Eiean0re. 
Or  giant-killing  Jack,  would  please  me  more. —  Cowper. 

The  Mind. — We  sometimes  re-peruse  books  and 
letters  with  full  as  much  pleasure  as  we  read  them 
at  first.  This  perhaps  is  a  proof,  that  the  appetite 
of  the  mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  may  be  stronger 
than  its  digestion,  and  that  we  commonly  indulge 
it  with  more  than  it  really  needs. — Dillwyn. 

Happiness.— Happiness  does  not  consist  in  the 
enjoyment  of  pleasure  without  ever  feeling  any  pain  ; 
but  in  a  due  mixture  and  alternate  succession  of 
each.  A  state  of  uninterrupted  joy  and  delight, 
without  any  alloy  of  sorrow,  is  a  perfect  chimera ; 
and  to  expect  all  the  sweet  without  ever  tasting  the 
bitter,  would  be  most  unreasonable ;  neither  ought 
we  to  desire  it,  because  without  a  mixture  of  the 
Jatter,  the  former  would  have  no  relish. — Ji  Trea- 
tise on  Virtue  and  Happiness,  by  T.  Nettleton, 
M.  D. 

Company  and  cheerfulness  are  necessary,  and  of 
use ;  but  a  constant  course  of  mirth  betrays  such  a 
levity  of  mind,  that  your  presence  will  never  be 
desired  but  to  divert  others,  whose  regard  ceases 
the  instant  the  laugh  is  over,  and  should  your  wit 
offend,  you  may  be  assured  of  an  enemy. 

Sir  William  Temple. 
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Philosophy. — Misfortunes  cannot  be  avoided, 
but  they  may  be  sweetened  if  not  overcome,  and 
our  lives  may  be  made  happy  by  philosophy. 

L'  Estrange' }s  Abstract  of  Seneca's  Morals. 

Precepts. — The  knowledge  and  use  of  precepts 
nourishes  and  improves  the  force  of  the  understand- 
ing, corrects  its  faults,  and  brightens  its  beauties. 

\flrt  of  Thinking* 


All  men  have  their  frailties;  whoever  looks  for  a 
friend  without  imperfections  will  never  find  what 
he  seeks  :  we  are  not  always  equally  content  with 
ourselves,  how  should  we  be  so  with  our  friends? 
We  love  ourselves  nevertheless  with  all  our  faults, 
and  we  ought  to  love  our  friends  in  like  manner. 

Travels  of  Cyrus. 

Death. — Our  life  cannot  be  pronounced  happy, 
till  the  last  scene  is  closed  with  ease  and  resigna- 
tion, the  mind  still  continuing  to  preserve  its  usual 
dignity,  and  falling  into  the  arms  of  death  as  a  wea- 
ried traveller  sinks  into  rest. — Earl  of  Orrery. 

Advice. — Of  all  advices  that  is  best  which  is 
given  by  man  to  himself.  To  advise  others  puffs 
us  up  with  an  opinion  of  our  own  merit ;  to  instruct 
ourselves  humbles  our  pride  ;  others  are  instructed 
by  our  discourses,  which  sometimes  procure  us  the 
esteem  of  those  who  are  present  at  them;  but  when 
we  instruct  ourselves,  we  do  it  in  secret;  and  this 
is  a  new  reason  why  we  neglect  ourselves,  and  be- 
stow our  reproofs  upon  others ;  because  there  comes 
no  honour  to  us  from  the  advices  we  give  ourselves, 
but  those  we  give  to  others  are  often  attended  with 
applause. — St,  Evremoniaria, 
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PYTHAGORAS. 

He  great  ideas  form'd 
Of  the  whole  moving,  ail-informing  God, 
The  sun  of  beings  i  beaming  unconfin'd; 
Light,  life  and  love  and  ever  active  power, 
Whom  naught  can  image,  and  who  best  approves 
The  silent  worship  of  the  mortal  heart. 

Thompson,  Liberty. 


Blame. — Epictetus  used  to  say  "That  one  o 
the  vulgar,  in  any  ill  that  happens  to  him,  blames 
others ;  a  novice  in  philosophy  blames  himself;  and 
a  philosopher  blames  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.'" 

Francis  Bacon. 


From  scenes  of  virtuous  simplicity  and  innocen 
enjoyment  we  borrow  the  most  flattering  isatisfac- 
tion ;  we  see  at  once  the  dignity  and  felicity  of  hu 
man  nature,  and  for  a  while  forget  what  we  are 
liable  to  suffer,  by  thinking  what  we  have  a  capacity 
to  enjoy. — Langhorne's  Effusions  of  Friendship 
and  Fancy. 


■ 


To  communicate  "happpiness  is  worthy  the  ambi- 
tion  of  beings  superior  to  man  ;  for  it  is  the  first 
principle  of  action  with  the  author  of  all  existence. 
It  was  God  that  taught  it  as  a  virtue,  it  is  God  that 
gives  the  example.— Langhorne. 

AIR. 

Remark  the  air's  transparent  element, 
Its  curious  structure,  and  its  vast  extent; 
Its  wond'rous  web  proclaims  the  loom  divine, 
Its  threads  the  hand  that  drew  them  out  so  fine. 
This  thin  contexture  makes  its  bosom  fit 
Celestial  heat  and  lustre  to  transmit; 
By  which  of  foreign  orbs  the  riches  flow, 
On  this  dependent,  needy  ball  below. 

Blackmore's  Creation. 
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MAN. 
Yet  let  not  man  too  much  presume, 
Tho'  grac'd  with  beauty's  fairest  bloom, 
Tho'  for  superior  strength  renown'd, 
Tho'  with  triumphal  chaplets  crown'd; 
Let  him  remember  that  in  flesh  array'd 
Soon  shall  he  see  that  mortal  vestment  fade; 
'Till  last  imprison'd  in  the  mould'ring  urn 
To  earth  the  end  of  all  things  he  return. 

West's  Pindar. 


Resignation. — All  the  precepts  of  Christianity 
agree  to  teach  and 'command  us  (o  moderate  our 
passions,  to  temper  our  affections  towards  all  things 
below  ;  to  be  thankful  for  the  possession,  and  patient 
under  the  loss  whenever  he  that  gave  shall  see  fit  to 
take  away. — Sir  William  Temple's  Works. 


GRIEF. 

By  those  who  deepest  feel,  are  ill  exprest 
The  indistinctness  of  the  suffering  breast: 
Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one 
Which  seeks  from  all,  the  refuge  found  in  none; 
No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show, 
And  truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  wo. —  Corsair. 


Obedience. — Let  thy  child's  first  lesson  be  obe- 
dience, and  the  second  may  be  what  thou  wilt. 
Fuller's  Prudentiam. 

Music. — Speaking  of  Handel's  Oratorios — If 
mortals  can  find  out  such  entertainments,  how  ex- 
quisite must   be  the  delights  of  superior  beings. 

Langhorne* 

REASON. 
Can  finite  measure,  what  is  infinite? 
Reason,  alas  !  is  blind  even  to  itself: 
Yet  man,  vain  man,  would  with  this  short  lined  plummet, 
Fathom  the  vast  abyss  of  heavenly  wisdom. — Addison. 
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I  lay  it  down  as  a  sacred  maxim,  that  every  man 
is  wretched  in  proportion  to  his  vices ;  and  affirm 
the  noblest  ornament  of  a  young,  generous  mind, 
and  the  surest  source  of  pleasure,  profit,  and  repu- 
tation in  life,  to  be  an  unreserved  acceptance  of 
virtue. — Letters  concerning  Mythology. 

VIRTUE. 

Virtue  alone  unchangeable  and  wise, 
Secure  above  the  reach  of  fortune  lies; 
Tho'  doom'd  to  meanness,  poverty  or  scorn, 
Whilst  fools  and  tyrants  are  to  empire  born; 
Blest  in  an  humble  but  a  peaceful  state, 
She  feels  no  envy  and  she  fears  no  hate. 

Supplement  to  Pope's  Works. 


Thoughts. — The  happiness  of  your  life  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  your  thoughts,  therefore  guard 
accordingly ;  and  take  care  that  you  entertain  no 
notions  unsuitable  to  virtue  and   reasonable  nature. 

Marcus  Jl?itonimis. 

Building  and  Planting. — When,  says  Cato, 
to  build  is  the  question,  we  should  deliberate  a  great 
while,  and  perhaps  not  build  at  all,  but  when  to  plant, 
we  should  not  deliberate,  but  plant  directly. 

Rollings  Ancient  History, 


Hope  is  the  last  thing  that  dieth  in  man ;  and 
though  it  be  exceedingly  deceitful,  yet  it  is  of  this 
good  use  for  us,  that  while  we  are  travelling  through 
life  it  conducts  us  an  easier  and  more  pleasant  way 
to  our  journey's  end. — Rochefoucault . 

Excesses.- — He  who  indulges  his  sense  in  any 
excesses,  renders  himself  obnoxious  to  his  own  rea- 
son, and  to  gratify  the  Brute  in  him,  displeases  the 
Man,  and  sets  his  two  natures  at  variance. 

Scott, 
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Look  inwards  and  turn  over  yourself,  for  you 
have  a  lasting  mine  of  happiness  at  home,  if  you 
will  but  dig  for  it. — Marcus  Antoninus. 


Death.— To  neglect  at  any  time  preparation  for 
death,  is  to  sleep  on  our  post  at  a  siege,  but  to  omit 
it  in  old  age,  is  to  sleep  at  an  attack. — Rambler. 

We  ought  not  to  trust  to  the  judgment  of  others 
concerning  ourselves;  for  most  people  who  judge  a 
man,  take  very  little  trouble  in  examining  him,  and 
depend  entirely  on  outward  appearances.  Few 
physicians  will  pretend  to  know  exactly  a  patient's 
case,  merely  by  looking  at  him. 

Reflections. — The  reflections  on  a  day  well 
spent,  furnish  us  with  joys  more  pleasing  than  ten 
thousand  triumphs. —  Thomas  a  Kcmpis. 

Blessings. — Many  of  the  blessings  universally 
desired,  are  very  frequently  wanted,  because  most 
men  when  they  should  labour,  content  themselves 
to  complain,  and  rather  linger  in  a  state  in  which 
they  cannot  be  at  rest,  than  improve  their  condi- 
tion by  vigour  and  resolution. — Rambler. 

Cato  said,  "the  best  way  to  keep  good  acts  m 
memory,  was  to  refresh  them  with  new." 

Lord  Bacorts  Apophthegms. 

Anger. — It  was  a  pretty  victory  which  Euclid 
got  of  his  angry  brother,  who  being  highly  displeased 
cried  out,  "  Let  me  perish,  if  I  be  not  revenged." 
But  he  answered,  "  and  let  me  perish,  if  I  do  not 
make  you  kind,  and  quickly  to  forget  your  anger." 

Mu.e  of  Life. 
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Education. — An  industrious  and  virtuons  edu- 
cation of  children,  is  a  better  inheritance  for  them 
than  a  great  estate. — Spectator. 


Just. — Let  us  be  careful  to  take  just  ways  to 
compass  just  things,  that  they  may  last  in  their 
benefits  to  us. — Penn. 

The  humble,  meek,  merciful,  just,  pious,  and 
devout  souls,  are  every  where  of  one  religion,  and 
when  death  has  taken  off  the  mask,  they  will  know 
one  another,  though  the  divers  liveries  they  wear 
make  them  strangers. — Ibid. 

To  wish  for  an  exemption  from  all  infelicities, 
were  to  wish  for  that  which  can  never  happen  in 
this  world,  and  what  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  wished 
for,  if  by  a  wish  we  could  obtain  it,  since  we  are  not 
to  live  alwavs. 


Happiness. — Happiness  is  much  more  equally 
divided  than  some  of  us  imagine  :  One  man  shall 
possess  most  of  the  materials  and  but  little  of  the 
thing ;  another  may  possess  much  of  the  thing  and 
but  few  of  the  materials.  In  this  particular  view  of 
it,  happiness  has  been  beautifully  compared  to  the 
manna  in  the  wilderness:  "  he  that  gathered  much 
had  nothing  over,  he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack." 
Therefore  to  diminish  envy  let  us  consider  not  what 
others  possess  but  what  they  Cnjoy.  Mere  riches 
may  be  the  gift  of  lucky  accident  or  blind  chance, 
but  happiness  must  be  the  result  of  prudent  prefer- 
ence and  rational  design  ;  the  highest  happiness  then 
can  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  deepest  wis- 
dom ;  and  the  happiest  fool  is  only  as  happy  as  he 
knows  how  to  be. 
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Alone.- — To  a  person  who  knows  how  to  think 
justly,  it  would  be  as  great  a  mortification  never  to 
be  alone,  as  to  be  always  so. — Female  Spectator. 

Happiness. — Men  of  the  noblest  dispositions 
think  themselves  happiest  when  others  share  with 
them  in  their  happiness. — Bishop  Taylor. 

Wealth  is  nothing  in  itself;  it  is  not  useful  but 
when  it  departs  from  us,  its  value  is  found  only  in 
that  which  it  can  purchase,  which  if  we  suppose  it 
put  to  its  best  use  by  those  who  possess  it,  seems  not 
much  to  deserve  the  envy  or  desire  of  a  wise  man. 
It  is  certain  that  with  regard  to  corporal  enjoyment, 
money  can  neither  open  new  avenues  of  pleasure, 
nor  block  up  the  passages  of  anguish.  Disease  and 
infirmity  still  continue  to  torture  and  enfeeble,  per- 
haps exasperated  by  luxury,  or  promoted  by  soft- 
ness.  With  respect  to  the  mind,  it  has  rarely  been 
observed,  that  wealth  contributes  much  to  quicken 
the  discernment,  or  elevate  the  imagination,  but  may 
by  hiring  flattery,  or  laying  diligence  asleep,  confirm 
error  and  harden  stupidity. — Dr.  Johnson* 

Trials. — Use  yourself  to  little  trials  first.  If  a 
cruise  of  oil  be  broken,  or  a  pint  of  your  wine  stolen, 
reflect  immediately  that  this  is  the  purchase  of  con- 
stancy and  a  composed  mind  ;  and,  since  nothing 
can  be  had  free  of  cost,  he  that  gets  these  so  cheap, 
hath  a  good  bargain.  So  again,  when  you  call  your 
servant,  consider  that  it  is  possible  he  may  not  at- 
tend you  ;  or  if  he  do,  that  he  may  not  do  what  you 
command  him ;  and  it  is  too  great  an  advantage, 
which  you  give  him  over  yourself,  if  you  put  it  in 
his  power  to  say  whether  your  mind  shall  be  easy 
or  not, — Stanhope's  Epictetus. 

tore 
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POETS  AND  RHYMERS. 

Let  me  for  once  presume  to  instruct  the  times, 
To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rhymes; 
'Tis  he  who  gives  my  heart  a  thousand  pains, 
Can  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  he  feigns; 
Enrage,  compose  with  more  than  magic  art, 
With  pity  and  with  terror  tear  my  heart; 
And  snatch  me  o'er  the  earth,  or  through  the  air, 
To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will  and  where. 

Horace  imitated  by  Pope. 

Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Higgins,  of  Weston, 
Laurels  may  flourish  round  the  conqu'ror's  tomb. 
But  happiest  they  who  win  the  world  to  come : 
Believers  have  a  silent  field  to  fight, 
And  their  exploits  are  veiled  from  human  sight; 
They  in  some  nook  where  little  known  they  dwell. 
Kneel,  pray  in  faith,  and  rout  the  hosts  of  hell; 
Eternal  triumphs  crown  their  toil  divine, 
And  all  those  triumphs,  Mary,  now  are  thine. 

Cowper* 

PYTHAGORAS. 

He  great  ideas  form'd 
Of  the  whole  moving,  all-informing  God; 
The  sun  of  beings!  beaming  unconfined; 
Light,  life  and  love,  and  ever  active  power, 
Whom  naught  can  image,  and  who  best  approves 
The  silent  worship  of  the  mortal  heart. 

Thomson,  Liberty, 


Custom. — Plato  seeing  a  young  man  play  at 
dice,  reproved  him  sharply;  the  other  answered, 
"  What,  for  so  small  a  matter  !"  "  Custom,"  says 
Plato,  "  is  no  small  thing.  Let  idle  hours  be  spent 
more  usefully."- — Fenn^s  works. 

The  original  of  all  men  is  the  same,  and  virtue  is 
the  only  nobility.— Seneca. 
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Religion. — As  men  in  battle  are  continually  in 
the  way  of  shot,  so  we  in  this  world  are  ever  within 
the  reach  of  temptation :  And  herein  do  we  serve 
God,  if  we  avoid  what  we  are  forbid,  as  well  as  do 
what  he  commands.  It  were  better  to  be  of  no 
church  than  to  be  bitter  for  any.  It  is  as  great  pre- 
sumption to  send  our  passions  upon  God's  errands, 
as  it  is  to  palliate  them  with  God's  name. — Ibid. 

When  charity  keeps  pace  with  gain,  industry  is 
blessed ;  but  to  slave  to  get,  and  keep  it  sordidly,  is 
a  sin  against  Providence,  a  vice  in  government,  and 
an  injury  against  their  neighbours.  Such  are  they 
that  spend  not  one  fifth  of  their  income  ;  and  it  may 
be  give  not  one  tenth  of  what  they  spend  to  the 
needy. — Ibid.  ■ 


Singularity. — Singularity  is  laudable,  when  in 
contradiction  to  a  multitude,  it  adheres  to  the  dic- 
tates of  morality  and  honour.  In  these  cases  we 
ought  to  consider  that  it  is  not  custom  but  duty, 
which  is  the  rule  of  action ;  and  that  we  should  be 
only  so  far  sociable,  as  we  are  reasonable  creatures. 
Truth  is  never  the  less  so  for  not  being  attended  to, 
and  it  is  the  nature  of  actions,  not  the  number  of 
actions,  by  which  we  ought  to  regulate  our  behaviour. 
Singularity  in  concerns  of  this  kind  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  heroic  bravery,  in  which  a  man  leaves  the 
species  only  as  he  soars  above  it.  What  greater  in- 
stance can  there  be  of  a  weak  and  pusillanimous 
temper,  than  for  a  man  to  pass  his  whole  life  in  op- 
position to  his  own  sentiments?  or  are  not  to  be 
what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be. — Spectator. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  rudeness  than  to  inter- 
rupt another  in  the  current  of  his  discourse. — Locke, 
12 
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Cheerfulness  and  Mirth. — I  have  always 
preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth ;  the  latter  I  consider 
as  an  act,  the  former  as  a  habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth 
is  short  and  transient,  cheerfulness  fixed  and  perma- 
nent. Those  are  often  raised  into  the  highest  trans- 
ports of  mirth,  who  are  subject  to  the  greatest 
depressions  of  melancholy.  On  the  contrary,  cheer- 
fulness, though  it  does  not  give  the  mind  such  an 
exquisite  gladness,  yet  it  prevents  us  from  falling 
into  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clouds, 
and  glitters  for  a  moment — cheerfulness  keeps  up  a 
kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a 
steady  and  perpetual  serenity. — Spectator, 


Happiest  of  all  men  to  me  seems  the  private  man, 
nor  can  the  opinion  of  ill-judging  crowds  make  him 
less  happy,  because  they  think  others  more  so.  Me 
who  can  live  alone  without  uneasiness,  who  can  sur- 
vey his  past  life  with  pleasure,  who  can  look  back 
without  compunction  or  shame,  forward  without 
fear  of  rebuke  ;  he  whose  every  day  hath  produced 
some  good,  at  least  is  passed  with  innocence;  the 
silent  benefactor,  the  ready  and  faithful  friend  ;  he 
who  is  filled  with  secret  delight,  because  he  feels 
his  heart  is  fail  of  benevolence,  who  finds  pleasure 
in  relieving  or  assisting.  The  domestic  man,  perhaps 
little  talked  of,  perhaps  less  seen,  beloved  by  his 
friends,  trusted  and  esteemed  by  all  that  know  him  ; 
often  useful  to  such  as  know  him  not,  enjoys  such 
high  felicity  as  the  wealth  of  kingdoms  and  bounty 
of  kings  cannot  afford. — Cato's  Letters. 

Memory. — The  memory  is  a  treasurer  to  whom 
we  must  give  a  fund,  if  we  will  draw  the  assistances 
we  need. — Roive. 
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Admonition.— To  retract  or  mend  a  fault  at  the 
admonition  of  a  friend,  hurts  your  credit  or  liberty, 
no  more  than  if  you  had  grown  wiser  upon  your 
own  thought;  for  it  is  still  your  own  judgment  and 
temper,  which  makes  you  see  your  mistake,  and 
willing  to  retract  it. — Marcus  Antoninus. 


Belief. — Zealous  men  are  ever  displaying  to 
you  the  strength  of  their  belief,  while  judicious 
men  are  showing  you  the  grounds  of  it. 

Shenstone's  Works. 

Flaws. — The  finest  composition  of  human  na- 
ture, as  well  as  the  finest  China,  may  have  a  flaw 
in  it,  though  the  pattern  may  remain  of  the  highest 
value. 


Faults.— In  the  form  of  the  mind,  it  is  a  true 
rule,  that  a  man  may  mend  his  fnults  with  as  little 
labour  as  cover  them. 

Excellent  Instructions  for  Travellers. 


Content. — The  method  of  knowing  whether 
your  sum  tola!  in  arithmetic  be  right,  is  to  try  it  by 
the  figures  which  compose  it.  The  method  of  know- 
ing whether  your  content  in  the  world  is  just,  is 
not  by  the  causes  which  produce  it,  for  the  produce 
itself  is  a  proof  that  the  causes  are  what  they  should 
be. —Man  iesquieu. 


Philosophy. — Aristippus  having  demanded  fifty 
drachmas  (about  twenty-five  shillings.)  of  a  man  for 
teaching  his  son  :  "How!  finF  drachmas,"  cried  the 
lather,  "  why  that's  enough  to  buy  a  slave  !"— . 
"  Indeed!*'  replied  Aristippus,  "  buy  him,  then,  and 
you'll  have  two." — Rollings  Ancient  History. 
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We  may  judge  of  men  by  their  conversation  to- 
wards God,  but  never  by  God's  dispensations  to- 
wards them. — Palmer9 s  aphorisms. 


Learning. — Learning,  if  rightly  applied,  makes 
a  young  man  thinking,  attentive,  and  industrious, 
confident  and  wary ;  an  old  man  cheerful  and  re- 
served. It  is  an  ornament  in  prosperity,  a  refuge  in 
adversity,  an  entertainment  at  all  times  ;  it  cheers 
in  solitude,  and  moderates  upon  a  throne. — Ibid. 


Common  Things. — The  most  common  things 
are  the  most  useful,  which  shows  both  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  great  Lord  of  the  family  of  the 
world. — Penn. 


Pedantry.— -There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners,  as 
in  all  arts  and  sciences,  and  sometimes  in  trades. 
Pedantry  is  properly  the  overrating  any  kind  of 
knowledge  we  pretend  to,  and  if  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge be  a  trifle  in  itself,  the  pedantry  is  the  greater. 

Dr.  Swift's  Works. 

Perfection. — The  Stoic  philosophy  insults  hu- 
man nature,  and  discourages  all  our  attempts,  by 
enjoining  and  promising  a  perfection  in  this  life,  of 
which  we  feel  ourselves  incapable.  The  Christian 
religion  showrs  compassion  to  our  weakness,  by 
prescribing  to  us  only  the  practical  task  of  aiming 
continually  at  further  improvements,  and  animates 
our  endeavours,  by  the  promise  of  divine  aid,  equal 
to  our  trial. — Elizabeth  Carter's  Translation  of 
the  Works  of  Epictetus. 

It  is  best  to  live  with  those  in  time,  that  we  would 
be  with  in  eternity. — Fuller. 
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Milton. — After  Milton  had  finished  this  noble 
work  of  genius,  Paradise  Lost,  which  does  honour 
to  human  nature,  he  disposed  of  it  to  a  bookseller, 
for  the  small  price  of  fifteen  pounds,  under  such 
prejudice  did  he  then  labour;  and  the  payment  of 
the  fifteen  pounds  was  to  depend  upon  the  sale  of 
two  numerous  impressions. 

Gibber's  Lives  of the  Poets* 

Authority. — Nothing  more  impairs  authority 
than  a  too  frequent  or  indiscreet  exertion  of  it.  If 
thunder  itself  was  to  be  continual,  it  would  excite 
no  more  terror  than  the  noise  of  a  mill ;  and  we 
should  sleep  in  tranquillity  when  it  roared  the 
loudest. — A  Present  for  an  Apprentice. 

Believe  nothing  against  another,  but  upon  good 
authority ;  nor  report  what  may  hurt  another,  un- 
less it  be  a  greater  hurt  to  others  to  conceal  it. 

Perm's  Works. 

Religion. — It  was  an  admirable  and  true  saying 
of  Plutarch,  "  That  a  city  may  as  well  be  built  in 
the  air,  as  a  commonwealth  or  kingdom  be  either 
constituted  or  preserved  without  the  support  of  re- 
ligion.— Porteus. 

Opportunity. — Nothing  rideth  on  swifter  wings 
than  fame  and  opportunity ;  here  is  only  the  differ- 
ence, that  flielh  still  forward,  this  backward.  She 
must  therefore  be  taken  by  the  foretop,  at  the  very 
instant  of  her  coming.  For  occasion  past  is  irreco- 
verable, and  the  loss  by  slacking  it  irreparable.  For- 
tune seems  afterwards  to  cross  all  a  man's  actions, 
and  to  be  true  handmaid  to  no  mistress  but  occasion* 
Guicciar dint's  Aphorisms, 
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Wisdom.— Honours,  monuments,  and   all   the 
works  of  vanity  and  ambition,  are  demolished  and 

v!nlrT    ,by  time'  but  the  reP^ation  of  wisdom  is 
venerable  to  posterity.— -Seneca. 

A  covetous  man  is  like  a  dog  in  a  wheel—he 
roasts  meat  for  others  to  eat.-O/af  Proverbs. 

awTy.Lb^1Jhr°W  "POn  thC  diCG  iS  t0  thr°W  them 

.,  Wealth.— The  consideration  of  the  small,  addi- 
tion often  made  by  wealth  to  the  happiness  of  the 

WSI°r',ma)LChueck  this  desire>  and  P^vent  that 
insatiability  which  sometimes  attends  it. 

Essay  on  the  Passions* 

Employment.— Men  may  find  matter  sufficient 
to  busy  their  heads  and  employ  their  hands  with 
variety,  delight,  and  satisfaction,  if  they  will  not 
boldly  quarrel  with  their  own  constitutions,  and 
throw  away  the  blessings  their  hands  are  filled  with, 
toecause  they  are  not  big  enough  to  grasp  everv 
thing.— Locke.  J 

Memory.— Seneca  says  of  himself,  that  by  the 
mere  effort  of  his  natural  memory  he  was  able  to 
repeat  two  thousand  words  upon  once  hearing  them 
each  in  its  order.  He  mentions  also,  Fortius  Latro, 
who  retained  in  his  memory  all  the  declamations 
he  had  ever  spoken.  Pliny  says  that  Cyrus  knew 
every  soldier  in  his  army  by  name,  and  S.  Scipio 
all  the  people  of  Rome.  Carneades,  when  required, 
would  repeat  any  volume  found  in  his  library  as 
readily  as  if  he  were  reading. 

Chambers's  Dictionary. 
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Contentment  swells  a  mite  into  a  talent,  and 
makes  a  man  richer  than  the  Indies. 

Smith's  Sermons, 

Time. — Can  it  be  called  living,  to  pass  our  lives 
in  doing  nothing?  Can  we  be  said  to  make  the  best 
improvement  of  our  time,  when  we  let  it  slip  with- 
out reaping  any  durable  fruit  from  it,  and  without 
procuring  any  other  satisfactions  than  such  as  pass 
away  together  with  it. — Jirt  of  Thinking. 


Drunkenness. — A  drunken  man  is  a  greater 
monster  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  among  all  the 
creatures  that  God  has  made;  as,  indeed,  there  is 
no  character  which  appears  more  despicable  and  de- 
formed in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  persons  than 
that  of  a  drunkard.  Wine  often  turns  the  good  na- 
tured  man  into  an  ideot,  and  the  choleric  into  an 
assassin.  It  gives  bitterness  to  resentment ;  it  makes 
vanity  insupportable,  and  displays  every  little  spot 
of  the  soul  in  its  utmost  deformity. — Spectator. 

All  excess  is  ill,  but  drunkenness  is  of  the  worst 
sort.  It  spoils  health,  dismounts  the  mind,  and  un- 
mans men.  It  reveals  secrets,  is  quarrelsome, 
lascivious,  impudent,  dangerous,  and  mad.  In  fine, 
he  that  is  drunk  is  not  a  man ;  because  he  is,  so 
long,  void  of  reason,  that  distinguishes  a  man  from 
a  beast. — Penn's  Works. 

An  old  man  who  has  lived  in  the  exercises  of 
virtue,  looking  back  without  a  blush  on  the  tenor 
of  his  past  days,  and  pointing  to  that  better  state 
where  alone  he  can  be  perfectly  rewarded,  is  a 
figure  the  most  venerable  that  can  well  be  imagined. 

M'Kenzie. 
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Erudition. — M.  Balzac  calls  a  heap  of  ill  cho- 
sen erudition,  the  luggage  of  antiquity. 

Drunkenness  is  a  voluntary  madness. — Seneca. 


Children. — As  the  vexations  which  men  re- 
ceive from  their  children  hasten  the  approach  of  age 
and  double  the  force  of  years,  so  the  comforts  which 
they  reap  from  them  are  balm  to  all  other  sorrows, 
and  disappoint  the  injuries  of  time.  Parents  repeat 
their  lives  in  their  offspring,  and  their  esteem  for 
them  is  so  near,  that  they  feel  all  sufferings,  and 
taste  all  enjoyments,  as  much  as  if  they  regarded 
their  own  proper  persons. — Palmer's  Aphorisms. 

Woman. — Discretion  and  good-nature  have  been 
always  looked  upon  as  the  distinguishing  ornaments 
of  female  conversation.  The  woman  whose  price  is 
above  rubies,  has  no  particular  in  the  character  given 
of  her  by  the  wise  man,  more  endearing  than  that 
she  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her 
tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness. — Freeholder. 

When  Anaxagoras  was  told  of  the  death  of  his 
son,  he  only  said — "I  knew  he  was  mortal."  So 
we  in  all  casualties  of  life  should  say,  I  knew  my 
riches  were  uncertain,  that  my  friend  was  but  a 
man.  Such  considerations  would  soon  pacify  us, 
because  all  our  troubles  proceed  from  their  being 
unexpected . — Plutarch . 

The  enjoyments  of  this  present  short  life,  which 
are  indeed  but  puerile  amusements,  must  disappear, 
when  placed  in  competition  with  the  greatness  and 
durability  of  the  glory  which  is  to  come. 

Baron  Hatter. 
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A  noble  mansion  with  an  avaricious  owner,  is 
like  a  very  fine  binding  to  an  ill  written  book;  you 
must  not  expect  to  meet  with  good  entertainment 
within. —  WiVs  Magazine. 


Satire  should  not  be  like  a  saw,  but  a  sword;  it 
should  cut,  not  mangle.- — Ibid. 

There  never  was  any  party,  faction,  sect,  or  cabal, 
whatsoever,  in  which  the  most  ignorant  were  not 
the  most  violent;  for  a  bee  is  not  a  busier  animal 
than  a  blockhead.  However,  such  instruments  are 
necessary  to  politicians;  and  perhaps  it  ma)7  be  with 
states  as  with  clocks,  which  must  have  some  dead 
weight  hanging  at  them  to  help  and  regulate  the 
motion  of  the  finer  and  more  useful  parts.-— Pope. 

"  That  was  excellently  observed,"  said  I  when  I 
read  a  passage  in  an  author  where  his  opinion  agrees 
with  mine:  when  we  differ,  there  I  pronounce  him 
to  be  mistaken. — Swift. 


Wine  is  a  turn-coat :  first  a  friend,  then  an  enemy. 

Old  Proverbs. 


It  is  never  too  late  to  learn  what  it  is  always  ne- 
cessary to  know;  and  it  is  no  shame  to  learn,  so 
long  as  we  are  ignorant ;  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as 
we  live. — Rule  of  Life. 

Good  qualities  are  the  substantial  riches  of  the 
mind,  but  'tis  good  breeding  sets  them  off — Locke. 

He  that  understands  the  weight  of  each,  would 
rather  wield  a  flail  than  a  sceptre. 

Art  of  Contentment* 
K 
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Knowledge. — No  knowledge  which  terminates 
in  curiosity  and  speculation  is  comparable  to  that 
which  is  of  use;  and  of  all  useful  knowledge  that 
is  most  so  which  consists  in  a  due  care  and  notion 
of  ourselves.— St.  Bernard. 


He  hath  no  leisure  wrho  useth  it  not. 


Old  English  Proverbs. 
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Most  people  read  books  as  children  visit  a  flower 
garden  ;  they  amuse  themselves  with  this  or  t'other 
gaudy  knot;  the  colour  calls  their  eye  from  one 
border  to  another ;  the  sight  of  the  present  banishes 
the  last.  It  is  the  man  of  real  taste  who  takes  in  the 
flower  and  other  gardens  at  one  view,  who  considers 
me  east  of  the  grounds,  the  crossing  lines,  the  dis- 
position of  the  walks,  the  arrangement  of  the  trees, 
and  the  conveniency  of  the  shades  and  arbours,  the 
propriety  of  the  statues,  and  perceives  the  symmetry- 
resulting  from  the  whole. 

Letters  concerning  Mythology. 

Antiquity. — An  Egyptian  priest  having  confer- 
ence with  Solon,  said  to  him,  "You  Grecians  are 
ever  children  ;  you  have  no  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
nor  antiquity  of  knowledge. — Francis  Bacon* 


Friendship. — If  it  be  the  part  of  a  friend  to 
rejoice  at  what  redounds  to  his  friend's  credit,  it  is  no 
less  so,  to  attempt  to  drive  from  that  friend's  heart 
what  he  judges  contrary  to  it. — Boccacio. 

Remorse.— Let  the  virtuous  remember,  amidst 
their  affliction,  that  though  the  heart  of  a  good  man 
may  bleed  even  to  death,  it  will  never  feel  a  torment 
equal  to  the  rendings  of  remorse. 

Man  of  the  World. 
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However  rich  or  powerful  a  man  may  be,  it  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  make  personal  enemies  from  any, 
but  particularly  personal  motives;  for  one  unguarded 
moment  (and  who  could  support  the  horrors  of  a 
never  ceasing  vigilance?)  may  yield  you  to  the  re- 
venge of  the  most  despicable  of  mankind. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 


Oaths.- — The  regard  due  to  the  Divinity  could 
not,  according  to  Plato,  be  carried  too  far  in  this  re- 
spect. It  was  from  this  principle  he  desired  that,  in 
trials  wherein  only  the  temporal  interests  were  con- 
cerned, the  judges  should  not  require  anj?-  oath  from 
the  parties,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  tempted 
to  take  any  false  ones,  as  it  happens,  says  he,  with 
more  than  half  those  who  are  obliged  to  swear;  it 
being  very  uncommon  and  difficult  for  a  man,  when 
his  estate,  reputation,  or  life  are  at  stake,  to  have 
so  great  a  reverence  for  the  name  of  God  as  not  to 
venture  to  take  it  in  vain.  This  delicacy  is  remark- 
able in  a  Pagan,  and  well  worth  our  serious  reflec- 
tion.—-^//m's  Ancient  History. 


We  follow  the  world  in  approving  others,  but 
we  go  far  before  it  in  approving  ourselves. — Smith. 

Anecdote  of  Lessing.— The  celebrated  Les- 
sing  was  remarked  for  a  frequent  absence  of  mind. 
Having  missed  money  at  different  times,  without 
being  able  to  discover  who  took  it,  he  determined 
to  put  the  honesty  of  his  servant  to  a  trial,  and  left 
a  handful  of  gold  on  the  table.  "  Of  course  you 
counted  it,"  said  one  of  his  friends.  "  Count  it," 
said  Lessing  rather  embarrassed,  "I  forgot  that." 


The  most  provident  have  commonly  more  to  spare 
than  men  of  great  fortunes.' — Johnson. 
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Gaiety. — Gaiety  is  not  a  proof  that  the  heart  is 
at  ease,  for  often  in  the  midst  of  laughter  the  heart 
is  sad. — De  Genlis. 


That  discipline  which  corrects  the  eagerness  of 
worldly  passions,  which  fortifies  the  heart  with  vir- 
tuous principles,  which  enlightens  the  mind  with 
useful  knowledge,  and  furnishes  to  it  matter  of  en- 
joyment from  within  itself,  is  of  more  consequence 
to  real  felicity  than  all  the  provision  which  we  can 
make  of  the  goods  of  fortune.— ,j&/«2>. 


When  the  ideas  of  an}T  pleasure  strikes  your  ima- 
gination, make  a  just  computation  between  the  du-* 
ration  of  pleasure  and  that  of  the  repentance  sure  to 
follow  it. — -Epictetus. 

The  Hartwolfe,  be  he  never  so  hungry  and  ready 
to  eat,  yet  if  he  see  another  prey,  he  forsakes  his 
meat  and  follows  after  it.  Such  a  wolf  in  the  heart 
is  ambitious  covetousness ;  it  makes  no  use  of  what 
it  hath  gotten,  but  greedily  hunteth  after  more  ;  and 
like  iEsop's  dog,  loseth  the  morsel  in  his  mouth,  by 
snapping  at  the  shadow  in  the  water.  He  therefore 
makethhis  bargain  ill,  that  taketh  a  future  hope  with  a 
present  loss,  and  parts  with  a  certain  possession,  to 
make  an  uncertain  purchase. 

Aphorisms,  hy:  Francis  Quicciardini. 


A  prudent  man  desires  as  much  to  inform  himself 
as  to  instruct  others.^-itw/e  of  Life. 


Title  and  ancestry  render  a  good  man  more  illus-* 
triaus,  but  an  ill  one  more  contemptible.  Vice  is 
infamous ,  though  in  a  prince;  and  virtue  honow*. 
able,  though  in  a  pe^znX..-^Mdison% 
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The  chief  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  those 
qualities  that  gain  esteem  and  praise,  are  good  nature, 
truth,  good  sense,  and  good  breeding. — Ibid. 

Rest  satisfied  with  doing  well,  and  leave  others 
to  talk  of  you  what  they  please. — Pythagoras. 


No  man  was  ever  so  completely  skilled  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  as  not  to  receive  new  information 
from  age  and  experience;  insomuch  that  we  find 
ourselves  really  ignorant  of  what  we  fancied  our 
truest  interest. —  Ter.  Jidelph.  act  v.  sc.  4. 


I  once  heard  a  gentleman  make  a  very  witty  re- 
ply to  one  who  asserted  that  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  a  truly  honest  man  in  the  whole  world:  "Sir," 
said  he,  "  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  one  man 
should  know  all  the  world,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  one  man  may  know  himself." 

Opinions  grounded  upon  prejudice  are  always 
maintained  with  the  greatest  violence. 

Jeffrey9 s  Miscel.  Thoughts. 

Satire  is  a  composition  of  salt  and  mercury;  and 
it  depends  upon  the  different  mixture  and  prepara- 
tion of  those  ingredients,  that  it  comes  out  a  noble 
medicine,  or  a  rank  poison. — Ibid. 

The  disease  and  its  medicine  are  like  two  factions 
in  a  besieged  town — they  tear  one  another  to  pieces, 
but  both  unite  against  their  common  enemy,  Nature. 

Ibid. 

Good-will  like  a  good  name,  is  got  by  many  ac- 
tions and  lost  by  one. — Ibid. 
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The  Vicious.— -The  hatred  of  the  vicious  will 
do  you  less  harm  than  their  conversation. — Bentley. 


Statesman. — The  true  genius  that  conducts  a 
state  is  he,  who  doing  nothing  himself,  causes  every 
thing  to  be  done ;  he  contrives,  he  invents,  he  fore- 
sees the  future,  he  reflects  on  what  is  past,  he  dis- 
tributes and  proportions  things  ;  he  makes  early  pre- 
parations, he  incessantly  arms  himself  to  struggle 
against  fortune,  as  a  swimmer  against  a  rapid  stream 
of  water;  he  is  attentive  night  and  day,  that  he  may 
leave  nothing  to  chance. —  Telemachus. 

Innocence. — The  sweetest  ingredient  in  mirth 
is  innocence;  it  heightens  and  refines  the  humour 
and  doubles  the  relish  of  every  enjoyment.  I  have 
seen  many  bad  men  brutally  merry  ;  but  never  one 
of  them  quite  open,  easy  and  unchecked  in  his  mirth. 
That  absolute  serenity,  that  supreme  ease,  is  solely 
the  gift  of  virtue. — Letters  concerning  Mythology. 

Death* — A  wise  and  due  consideration  of  our 
latter  end  is  neither  to  render  us  a  sad,  melancholy,, 
disconsolate  people,  nor  to  render  us  unfit  for  the 
business  and  offices  of  our  life,  but  to  make  us  more 
watchful,  vigilant,  industrious,  sober,  cheerful  and 
thankful  to  that  God,  that  hath  been  pleased  thus  to 
make  us  serviceable  to  him,  comfortable  to  ourselves, 
profitable  to  others;  and  after  all  this  to  take  away 
the  bitterness  and  sting  of  death,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Contemplations. 


That  Christian  loves  God  in  the  most  eminent 
degree  who  keeps  his  commands,  with  the  fewest 
deviations  and  exceptions. 

Letters  between  Theophilus  and  Eugenio. 
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Books. — Books    are    standing    counsellors    and 

preachers,  always  at  hand,  and  always  disinterested; 

having  this  advantage  over  oral  instructors,  that  they 

are  ready  to  repeat  their  lesson  as  often  as  we  please. 

Chambers's  Dictionary. 

HUMAN  LIFE. 
From  the  "  Pelican  Island,"  by  J.  Montgomery. 
What  is  this  mystery  of  human  life  % 
In  rude  or  civilized  society, 
Alike,  a  pilgrim's  progress  through  this  world 
To  that  which  is  to  come,  by  the  same  stages; 
With  infinite  diversity  of  fortune 
To  each  distinct  adventurer  by  the  way ! 
Life  is  the  transmigration  of  the  soul 
Through  various  bodies,  various  states  of  being. 
New  manners,  passions,  tastes,  pursuits  in  each; 
In  nothing,  save  in  consciousness,  the  same,  * 

Infancy,  adolescence,  manhood,  age, 
Are  always  moving  onward,  always  losing 
Themselves  in  one  another,  lost  at  length, 
Like  undulations,  on  the  strand  of  death. 
The  sage  of  three  score  years  and  ten  looks  back, 
With  many  a  pang  of  lingering  tenderness, 
And  many  a  shuddering  conscience  fit,  on  what 
He  hath  been,  is  not,  and  cannot  be  again: 
Nor  trembles  less  with  fear  and  hope,  to  think 
What  he  is  now,  but  cannot  long  continue, 
And  what  he  must  be  through  uncounted  ages. 
The  Child; — we  know  no  more  of  happy  childhood 
Than  happy  childhood  knows  of  wretched  old; 
And  all  our  dreams  of  its  felicity 
Are  incoherent  as  its  own  crude  visions; 
We  but  begin  to  live  from  that  fine  point 
Which  memory  dwells  on,  with  the  morning  star 
The  earliest  note  we  heard  the  cuckoo  sing, 
Or  the  first  daisy  that  we  ever  plucked, 
When  thoughts  themselves  were  stars,  and  birds  and 

flowers, 
Pure  brilliance,  simplest  music,  wild  perfume. 
Thenceforward  mark  the  metamorphoses  ! 
The  Boy,  the  Girl; — when  all  was  joy,  hope,  promises 
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Yet  who  would  be  a  Boy,  a  Girl  again. 

To  bear  the  yoke,  to  long  for  liberty, 

And  dream  of  what  will  never  come  to  pass! 

—The  Youth,  the  Maiden — living  but  for  love; 

Yet  learning  soon  that  life  has  other  cares, 

And  joys  less  rapturous,  but  more  enduring, 

■ — The  woman — in  her  offspring  multiplied; 

A  tree  of  life,  whose  glory  is  her  branches, 

Beneath  whose  shadow,  she  (both  root  and  stem) 

Delights  to  dwell  in  meek  obscurity, 

That  they  may  be  the  pleasure  of  beholders  ; 

-—The  Man — as  father  of  a  progeny, 

Whose  birth  requires  his  death  to  make  them  room, 

Yet  in  whose  lives  he  feels  his  resurrection, 

And  grows  immortal  in  his  children's  children: 

—Then  the  gray  Elder — leaning  on  his  staff, 

And  bow'd  beneath  the  weight  of  years,  that  steal 

Upon  him  with  the  secresy  of  sleep, 

(No  snow  falls  lighter  than  the  snow  of  age, 

None  with  such  subtlety  benumbs  the  frame;) 

Till  he  forget  sensation,  and  lies  down 

Dead  in  the  lap  of  his  primeval  mother; 

She  throws  a  shroud  of  turf  and  flowers  around  him, 

Then  calls  the  worms,  and  bids  them  do  their  office; 

— Man  giveth  up  the  ghost — and  where  is  He  1 


All  the  wisdom  in  the  world,  will  do  little,  while 
a  man  wants  presence  of  mind.  He  cannot  fence 
well  that  is  not  on  his  guard.  Archimedes  lost  his 
life  by  being  too  busy  to  give  an  answer. 

Most  of  the  religious  systems  prevailing  in  the 
world  at  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour,  may,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  Romans,  be  divided 
into  two  branches,  viz:  those  which  were  founded 
on  political  views,  and  those  which  were  formed  for 
military  purposes. — Mosheim. 

Brave  actions  are  the  substance  of  life,  and  good 
sayings  the  ornament  of  it. — Jirt  of  Prudence. 
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A  true  and  faithful  friend  is  a  living  treasure,  in- 
estimable while  we  have  him,  and  never  enough  to 
be  lamented  when  he  is  gone.  There  is  nothing 
more  ordinary  than  to  talk  of  a  friend,  nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  find  one,no-where  more  wanted  than 
where  there  seems  to  be  the  greatest  store. 

Human  Prudence, 


Dryden. — Of  Dryden's  works  it  was  said  by 
Pope,  that  "  he  could  select  from  them  better  speci- 
mens of  every  mode  of  poetry  than  any  other  En- 
glish writer  could  supply."  Perhaps  no  nation  ever 
produced  a  writer,  that  enriched  her  language  with 
such  a  variety  of  models.  To  him  we  owe  the  im- 
provement, perhaps  the  completion  of  our  metre, 
the  refinement  of  our  language,  and  much  of  the 
correctness  of  our  sentiments.  By  him  we  were 
taught  "supereet  fari,"  to  think  naturally  and  ex« 
press  forcibly.  Though  Davies  has  reasoned  in 
rhyme  before  him,  it  may  be  perhaps  maintained, 
that  he  was  the  first  who  joined  argument  with 
poetry.  He  showed  us  the  true  bounds  of  a  trans- 
lator's liberty.  What  was  said  of  Rome  adorned 
by  Augustus,  may  be  applied,  by  an  easy  metaphor, 
to  English  poetry  embellished  by  Dryden ;  lateri- 
tiam  invenit,  marmoream  reliquit.  He  found  it 
bricks,  and  he  left  it  marble. — Johnson's  Lives. 


Conversation.— -Th is  rule  should  be  observed 
in  all  conversation,  that  men  should  not  talk  to 
please  themselves,  but  those  that  hear  them.  This 
would  make  them  consider,  whether  what  they  speak 
be  worth  hearing?  whether  there  be  either  wit  or 
sense  in  what  they  are  about  to  say?  and  whether 
it  be  adapted  to  the  time  when,  the  place  where,  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  spoken, 
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Reputation. — We  must  not  take  up  a  rash  pre- 
judice, or  entertain  a  sinister  apprehension  of  any 
upon  slight  grounds.  Do  not  represent  a  man,  his 
words  or  actions  at  a  disadvantage,  make  the  best  of 
every  thing,  a  man's  good  name  is  like  a  looking- 
glass,  nothing  is  sooner  cracked,  and  every  breath 
can  sully  it.  Handle  every  man's  reputation  with  the 
same  tenderness  thou  vvouldst  have  every  man  use 
towards  thine.  Do  not  slander  or  defame  any  man, 
or  rejoice  to  hear  other  men's  miscarriages  ript  open. 
Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson. 

Milton. — The  highest  praise  of  genius  is  original 
invention.  Milton  cannot  be  said  to  have  contrived 
the  structure  of  an  epic  poem,  and  therefore  owes 
reverence  to  that  vigour  and  amplitude  of  mind,  to 
which  all  generations  must  be  indebted  for  the  art 
of  poetical  narration,  for  the  texture  of  the  fable,  the 
variations  of  incidents,  the  interposition  of  dialogue, 
and  all  the  stratagems  that  surprise  and  enchain  at- 
tention. But  of  all  the  borrowers  from  Homer, 
Milton  is  perhaps  the  least  indebted.  He  was  na- 
turally a  thinker  for  himself,,  confident  of  his  own 
abilities,  and  disdainful  of  help  or  hindrance;  he 
did  not  refuse  admission  to  the  thoughts  or  images 
of  his  predecessors,  but  he  did  not  seek  them. 
From  his  contemporaries  he  neither  courted  nor 
received  support;  there  is  in  his  writings  nothing 
by  which  the  pride  of  other  authors  might  be  grati- 
fied, or  favour  gained  ;  no  exchange  of  praise,  nor 
solicitation  of  support.  His  great  works  were  per- 
formed under  discountenance,  and  in  blindness;  but 
difficulties  vanished  at  his  touch ;  he  was  born  for 
whatever  is  arduous ;  and  his  work  is  not  the  greatest 
©f  heroic  poems,  only  because  it  is  not  the  first. 

Johnson's  Lives, 
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Cowley. — It  may  be  affirmed  without  any  enco- 
miastic fervour,  that  Cowley  brought  to  his  poetic 
labours  a  mind  replete  with  learning,  and  that  his 
pages  are  embellished  with  all  the  ornaments  which 
books  could  supply;  that  he  was  the  first  who  im- 
parted to  English  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
greater  ode,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  less ;  that  he  was 
equally  qualified  for  sprightly  sallies,  and  for  lofty 
flights;  that  he  was  among  those  who  freed  trans- 
lation from  servility,  and,  instead  of  following  his 
author  at  a  distance,  walked  by  his  side;  and  that, 
if  he  left  versification  yet  improveable  he  left  like- 
wise from  time  to  time  such  specimens  of  excellence 
as  enabled  succeeding  poets  to  improve  it. 

Johnson's  Liv&s, 

ON  COWLEY. 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own: 

Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  state, 

He  did  not  steal  but  emulate! 

And  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 

Their  garb  but  not  their  clothes  did  wear. 

Denham. 


The  true  art  of  conversation  seems  to  be  this ;  aa 
agreeable  freedom  and  openness,  with  a  reserve  as 
little  appearing  as  possible.—  Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Some  are  so  slow  of  speech,  and  so  very  dull  and 
tedious,  that  their  heads  may  be  compared  to  an 
alembic  which  gives  you,  drop  by  drop,  an  extract 
©f  the  simples  in  it. — Balzac. 


?Tis  a  fair  step  towards  happiness  and  virtue,  to 
delight  in  the  conversation  of  good  and  wise  men; 
and  where  that  cannot  be  had,  the  next  point  is  to 
keep  no  company  at  all. — Seneca. 
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Riches  and  Reputation.— -A  man  who  suc- 
ceeds to  his  father's  reputation,  must  be  greater  than 
him,  to  be  considered  as  great ;  but  he  that  succeeds 
to  his  father's  riches,  will  have  to  encounter  no  such 
deduction.  The  popular  opinion  adds  to  our  means, 
but  diminishes  our  merits  ;  and  it  is  not  an  unsafe 
rule,  to  believe  less  than  you  hear  with  respect  to 
a  man's  fortune,  and  more  than  you  hear  with  respect 
to  his  fame. — Anon. 


Halley  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.— Halley  the 
great  mathematician  dabbled  not  a  little  in  infidelity  ; 
he  was  rather  too  fond  of  introducing  this  subject; 
and  once  when  he  had  descanted  somewhat  freely 
on  it,  in  the  presence  of  his  friend  sir  Isaac  Newton, 
the  latter  cut  him  short  with  this  observation.  "  I 
always  attend  to  you,  Dr.  Halley,  with  the  greatest 
deference  when  you  do  us  the  honour  to  converse  on 
astronomy  or  the  mathematics,  because  these  are  sub- 
jects you  have  industriously  investigated,  and  which 
you  well  understand  ;  but  Religion  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  always  hear  you  with  pain,  because  it  is  one 
which  you  have  not  seriously  examined,  and  there- 
fore do  not  comprehend  ;  you  despise  it  because  you 
have  not  studied  it,  and  you  will  not  study  it  because 
you  despise  it." 

The  greatest  actions  when  they  are  not  animated 
by  Religion,  have  no  other  principle  than  pride ;  and 
consequently  they  are  poisoned  by  the  root  which 
produces  them.— Marquis  of  Halifax. 

Good  nature  is  the  very  airxof  a  good  mind  ;  the 
sign -of  a  large  and  generous  soul,  and  the  peculiar 
soil  in  which  virtue  prospers. 

Goodman 's  Winter  Evenings. 
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The  following  epitaph,  evidently  intended  for 
himself,  was  written  by  Sir  William  Jones,  a  short 
time  only  before  his  decease.  It  displays  some 
striking  features  of  his  character ;  resignation  to  the 
will  of  his  Creator,  love  and  good  will  to  mankind, 
and  is  moderately  silent  upon  his  intellectual  attain- 
ments. "  Here  was  deposited,  the  mortal  part  of 
a  man  who  feared  God  but  not  death ;  and  main- 
tained independence  but  sought  not  riches;  who 
thought  none  below  him,  but  the  base  and  unjust, 
none  above  him  but  the  wise  and  virtuous ;  who  loved 
his  parents,  kindred,  friends,  country,  with  an  ardour, 
which  was  the  chief  source  of  all  his  pleasures  and 
all  his  pains,  and  who  having  devoted  his  life  to  their 
service  and  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  resigned 
it  calmly,  giving  glory  to  its  Creator,  wishing  peace 
on  earth,  and  with  good-will  to  all  creatures,  on  the 
(twenty '-seventh)  day  of  (Jipril,)  in  the  year  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  (and 
ninety-four.) 

Life  of  Sir  W«  Jones,  by  Lord  Teignmouth, 

VIRTUE. 
Virtue  alone  can  give  true  joy, 
The  sweets  of  virtue  never  cloy; 
To  take  delight  in  doing  good, 
In  justice,  truth  and  gratitude, 
In  aiding  those  whom  cares  oppress, 
Administering  comfort  to  distress; 
These,  these  are  joys  which  all  who  prove 
Anticipate  the  bliss  above; 
These  are  the  joys,  and  these  alone 
We  ne'er  repent  or  wish  undone. 

Dodsley.    Enquiry  after  True  Pleasure. 

Men  of  the  noblest  dispositions  think  themselves 
happiest  when  others  share  with  them  in  their  hap- 
piness.—Bishop  Taylor. 
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The  Sick. — All  sick  persons  (in  Babylon)  are 
brought  out  into  the  most  frequented  places,  for  they 
use  no  Physicians,  and  as  those  who  come  hither 
inquire  concerning  the  disease  of  the  patient,  when 
they  find  that  they  have  been  afflicted  with  the  same, 
or  have  seen  others  in  a  like  condition,  they  advise 
him  to  do  as  they  did  to  cure  themselves,  or  as  others 
they  knew  had  done  in  the  same  case.  For  to  pass 
silently  before  the  sick  without  inquiring  into  the 
nature  of  the  distemper  is  among  them  accounted  a 
crime. — Herodotus. 

Savage. — Those  are  no  proper  judges  of  his 
conduct  who  have  slumbered  away  their  time  on  the 
down  of  plenty  ;  nor  will  any  wise  man  presume  to 
say  "  had  I  been  in  Savage's  condition,  I  should  have 
lived  or  written  better  than  Savage."  The  relation 
of  his  life  will  not  be  without  its  use,  if  those  who 
languish  under  any  part  of  his  sufferings  shall  be 
enabled  to  fortify  their  patience  by  reflecting  that 
they  feel  only  those  afflictions  from  which  the  abili- 
ties of  Savage  did  not  exempt  him;  or  those  who 
in  confidence  of  superior  capacities  or  attainments, 
disregard  the  common  maxims  of  life,  shall  be  re- 
minded that  nothing  will  supply  the  want  of  pru- 
dence; and  that  negligence  and  irregularity  long 
continued  will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridicu- 
lous, and  genius  contemptible. — Johnson's  Lives. 

A  wicked  man  reduced  to  hardships  and  misfor- 
tunes, is  truly  in  a  miserable  case ;  he  has  lost  all 
the  enjoyments  his  heart  was  formerly  set  upon ;  and 
having  no  relish  for  those  of  another  kind,  is  left 
altogether  dead  to  any  sense  of  pleasure,  and  must 
of  course  languish  and  sink  under  the  weight  of  a 
joyless  and  wearisome  being. — Hibernicus's  Letters, 
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MILTON. 

And  every  greatly  amiable  muse; 

Of  elder  ages  in  thy  Milton  met; 

His  was  the  treasure  of  two  thousand  years, 

Seldom  indulg'd  to  man;  a  God-like  mind, 

Unlimited,  and  various,  as  his  theme; 

Astonishing  as  Chaos;  as  the  bloom 

Of  blowing  Eden  fair;  soft  as  the  talk 

Of  our  grand  parents,  and  as  Heaven  sublime. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

Rashness. — Rashness  is  a  great  enemy  to  pru- 
dence. The  natural  vivacity  and  warmth  of  youth 
and  of  people  of  sanguine  tempers,  makes  this  folly 
very  conspicuous  in  them.  It  is  remarkable  that 
on  most  points  of  decorum,  the  female  sex  have  the 
advantage  of  us.  This  cannot  be  owing  to  any  dif- 
ference in  natural  abilities,  or  to  greater  experience 
or  knowledge  of  the  world — but  to  the  natural  timi- 
dity of  their  tempers,  joined  with  the  delicacy  of 
their  education,  which  prevents  their  behaving  in 
the  forward  and  precipitate  manner  we  often  do,  to 
the  disparagement  of  our  prudence  and  the  disap- 
pointment of  our  designs. 

The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature. 


Poverty  has  not  always  the  nature  of  an  affliction 
or  judgment,  but  is  rather  merely  a  state  of  life,  ap- 
pointed by  God,  for  the  proper  trial  and  exercise  of 
the  virtues  of  contentment,  patience  and  resignation  ; 
and  for  one  man  to  murmur  against  God,  because  he 
possesses  not  those  riches  he  sees  given  to  another, 
is  "  the  wrath  that  killeth  the  foolish  man,  and  the 
envy  that  slayeth  the  silly  one." — Ibid. 

When  a  man  hath  forfeited  the  reputation  of  his 
integrity,  he  is  set  fast,  and  nothing  will  then  serve 
his  turn,  neither  truth  nor  falsehood.— Steele. 
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Prosperity  has  this  property,  it  puffs  up  narrow- 
souls,  makes  them  imagine  themselves  high  and 
mighty,  and  look  down  upon  the  world  with  con- 
tempt; but  a  truly  noble  and  resolved  spirit  appears 
greatest  in  distress,  and  then  becomes  more  bright 
and  conspicuous. — Plutarch's  Lives. 


SPRING. 

Fled  now  the  sullen  murmur  of  the  north, 
The  splendid  raiment  of  the  spring  peeps  forth  ; 
His  universal  green,  and  the  clear  sky, 
Delight  still  more  and  more  the  gazing  eye. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  in  rising  moisture  strong, 
Shoots  up  the  simple  flower,  or  creeps  along 
The  mellow'd  soil;  imbibing  fairer  hues, 
Or  sweets  from  frequent  show'rs  and  evening  dews; 
That  summon  from  its  shed  the  slumb'ring  ploughs, 
While  health  impregnates  every  breeze  that  blows. 
Bloomjield,  The  Farmer's  Boy. 

They  who  suffer  the  persuasion  of  a  future  hap- 
piness to  operate  as  it  ought  on  their  practice,  con- 
stantly experience  their  practice  adding  strength  tc* 
their  persuasion— the  better  they  become  by  their 
belief,  the  more  confirmed  they  become  in  it. 

Essays  on  the  Employment  of  Time. 

Truth. — "There  is  nothing,"  says  Plato,  "so 
delightful  as  the  hearing  or  the  speaking  of  truth" — 
for  this  reason  there  is  no  conversation  so  agreeable 
as  that  of  the  man  of  integrity,  who  hears  without 
any  intention  to  betray,  and  speaks  without  any  in- 
tention to  deceive.— Dean  Sherlock. 

Preserve  your  conscience  always  soft  and  sensible. 
If  but  one  sin  force  its  way  into  frhat  tender  part  of 
the  soul,  and  dwell  easy  there,  the  road  is  paved  for 
a  thousand  iniquities. 

PFatts's  Miscellaneous  Thoughts* 
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Eternity. — The  following  question  is  started  by 
one  of  the  schoolmen :  Supposing  the  whole  body 
of  the  earth  were  a  great  ball  or  mass  of  the  finest 
sand,  and  that  a  single  grain  or  particle  of  this  sand 
should  be  annihilated  every  thousand  years;  sup- 
posing then  that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be 
happy  all  the  while  this  prodigious  mass  of  sand  was 
consuming  by  this  slow  method,  until  there  was  not 
a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  you  were  to  be  mise- 
rable ever  after  ?  or  supposing  that  you  might  be  hap- 
py for  ever  after,  on  condition  you  would  be  mise 
rable  until  the  whole  mass  of  sand  were  thus  anni- 
hilated, at  the  rate  of  one  grain  in  a  thousand  years  : 
— which  of  these  two  would  you  make  your  choice  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  in  this  case  so  many  thou- 
sands of  years  are  to  the  imagination  as  a  kind  of 
eternity,  though  in  reality  they  do  not  bear  so  great 
a  proportion,  to  that  duration  which  is  to  follow  them, 
as  an  unit  does  to  the  greatest  number,  which  you 
can  put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one  of  those  sands 
to  the  supposed  heap.  Reason  therefore  tells  us, 
without  any  manner  of  hesitation,  which  would  be 
the  better  part  in  this  choice.  *  *  *  *  But 
when  the  choice  we  actually  have  before  us  is  this, 
whether  we  will  choose  to  be  happy  for  the  space 
of  three  score  and  ten,  nay  perhaps  of  only  twenty 
or  ten  years,  I  might  say  of  only  a  day  or  an  hour, 
and  miserable  to  all  eternity;  or  on  the  contrary 
miserable  for  this  short  term  of  years,  and  happy  for 
a  whole  eternity ;  what  words  are  sufficient  to  ex- 
press that  folly  and  want  of  consideration  which  in 
such  a  case  makes  a  wrong  choice. — Addison. 

Raillery  and  wit  serve  only  to  cover  nonsense  with 
shame,  when  reason  has  first  proved  it  to  be  mere 
nonsense.—  Watts. 

L2 
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Pope. — New  sentiments  and  new  images  others 
may  produce ;  but  to  attempt  any  farther  improve- 
ment of  versification  will  be  dangerous.  Art  and 
diligence  have  now  done  their  best,  and  what  shall 
be  added  will  be  the  effort  of  tedious  toil  and  need- 
less curiosity.  After  all  this  it  is  surely  superfluous 
to  answer  the  question  that  has  been  asked,  whether 
Pope  was  a  poet, otherwise  than  by  asking  in  return, 
if  Pope  be  not  a  Poet,  where  is  poetry  to  he  found  ? 
To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a  definition  will  only 
show  the  narrowness  of  the  definer,  though  a  defini- 
tion which  will  exclude  Pope  will  not  easily  be 
made.  Let  us  look  round  upon  the  present  time, 
and  back  upon  the  past;  let  us  inquire  to  whom 
the  voice  of  mankind  has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poe- 
try ;  let  their  productions  be  examined,  and  their 
claims  stated,  and  the  pretensions  of  Pope  will  no 
longer  be  disputed.  Had  he  given  the  world  only 
his  version,  the  name  of  poet  must  have  been  allowed 
him  ;  if  the  writer  of  the  "  Iliad  "  were  to  class  his 
successors,  he  would  assign  a  very  high  place  to  his 
translator,  without  requiring  any  other  evidence  of 
genius. — Johnson's  Lives. 


Conscience  has  strictly  nothing  to  do  as  a  judge? 
but  as  a  witness  against  me,  that  I  am  in  a  sinful 
practice :  I  must  forbear  that  practice.  My  conscience 
is  God's:  God  will  judge  me  for  acting  against  my 
conscience ;  where  my  conscience  is  witness,  I  act 
against  law.- — Remarks  on  bishop  Burners  Hislo?*y* 

A  good  conscience  is  to  the  soul  what  health  is  to 
the  body  ;  it  preserves  a  constant  ease  and  serenity 
within  us,  and  more  than  countervails  all  the  calami- 
ties and  afflictions  which  can  possibly  befall  us. 

Guardian,  No.  135. 
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Religion. — Religion  is  the  great  ornament  artd 
glory  of  human  nature;  that  which  principally  dis- 
tinguishes men  from  the  inferior  orders  of  creatures, 
and  upon  which  alone  are  grounded  all  the  hopes  of 
life  and  happiness  hereafter,  when  this  short  and 
transitory  life  shall  be  passed  away.  In  a  matter  of 
so  great  importance,  therefore,  'tis  very  wonderful 
that  any  man  who  calls  himself  a  reasonable  creature, 
should  be  careless  and  indifferent;  careless  whether 
he  has  any  religion  or  none ;  indifferent  whether 
his  religion,  when  he  does  possess  any,  be  true  or 
false ;  careless  when  he  has  embraced  the  true  reli- 
ligion,  whether  he  makes  any  improvement  in  his 
practice,  answerable  to  it  or  no. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Se?,mo?is. 


Death  to  a  good  man  is  but  passing  through  a  dark 
entry,  out  of  one  little  dusky  room  of  his  father's 
house,  into  another  that  is  fair  and  large,  lightsome 
and  glorious,  and  divinely  entertaining. — Ibid. 

A  wise  man  that  lives  up  to  the  principles  of  re- 
ligiou  and  virtue,  if  one  considers  him  in  his  solitude 
as  taking  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  observing 
the  mutual  dependence  and  harmony  by  which  the 
whole  frame  of  it  hangs  together,  bearing  down  his 
passions,  or  swelling  his  thoughts  with  magnificent 
ideas  of  Providence,  makes  a  nobler  figure  in  the 
eye  of  an  intelligent  being  than  the  greatest  con- 
queror amidst  all  the  solemnities  and  pomps  of  a 
triumph. —  Taller,  No.  III. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  counsel 
that  a  friend  giveth  and  that  a  man  giveth  himself, 
as  there  is  between  the  counsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a 
flatterer. — Bacon* 
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• 
Levellers  are  generally  the  dupes  of  designing 
men,  who  taking  advantage  of  their  superior  abili- 
ties, are  for  pulling  all  above  them  down,  in  order 
to  set  themselves  up.  Thus  too,  freethinkers,  who 
are  naturally  impatient  of  all  religious  control,  de- 
cry revelation — not  doubting  that,  if  reason  be  allow- 
ed as  king,  they  shall  get  into  the  first  places  of  its 
-Dillwyri's  Reflections. 


The  best  service  we  seem  capable  of  rendering  to 
our  friends  in  their  dying  moments,  is,  to  keep  our 
minds  quietly  resigned  to  the  event. — Ibid. 


The  master  of  a  vessel  may  make  a  pretty  re- 
spectable figure  on  deck,  with  a  leading  gale  and 
small  sea ;  but  the  time  for  trying  his  courage  and 
competency  for  his  command,  is  in  violent  head 
winds  and  midnight  storms,  when  one  error  in 
management  or  direction,  would  be  fatal  to  ship  and 
cargo.  The  mere  theory  of  navigation  makes  but 
a  poor  seaman. — Ibid. 

External  pomp  and  visible  success 
Sometimes  contributes  to  our  happiness; 
But  that  which  makes  it  genuine,  refin'd, 
Is  a  good  conscience  and  a  soul  resign'd. 

Pomfrst's  Poems. 

LIFE. 
Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate,  but  while  thou  liv'st 
Live  well,  how  long  or  short  permit  to  Heav'n. 

Milton. 


No  better  cosmetics  than  a  severe  temperance  and 
purity,  modesty  and  humility,  a  gracious  temper  and 
calmness  of  spirit ;  no  true  beauty  without  the  sig- 
natures of  these  graces  in  the  very  countenance. 

Bay  on  the  Creation. 
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The  best  people  need  afflictions  for  trial  of  their 
virtue.  How  can  we  exercise  the  grace  of  content- 
ment, if  all  things  succeed  well ;  or  that  of  forgive- 
ness, if  we  have  no  enemies. 

JlrchbishopTillotson's  Common  Place  Book. 


Of  all  parts  of  wisdom,  the  practice  is  the  best 
Socrates  was  esteemed  the  wisest  man  of  his  time, 
because  he  turned  his  acquired  knowledge  into  mo- 
rality, and  aimed  at  goodness  more  than  greatness. 

Ibid. 

Integrity. — Integrity  is  a  great  and  commend- 
able virtue — a  man  of  integrity  is  a  true  man,  a 
bold  man  and  a  steady  man.  He  is  to  be  trusted 
and  relied  upon.  No  bribes  can  corrupt  him,  no 
fear  daunt  him.  His  word  is  slow  in  coming  but 
sure.  He  shines  brightest  in  the  fire,  and  his  friend 
hears  of  him  most  when  he  most  needs  him.  His 
courage  grows  with  danger,  and  conquers  opposition 
by  constancy.  As  he  cannot  be  flattered  or  frighted 
into  that  he  dislikes,  so  he  hates  flattery  and  tempo- 
rizing in  others.  He  runs  with  truth  and  not  with 
the  times — with  right  and  not  with  might — his  rule 
is  straight,  soon  seen,  but  too  seldom  followed. 

TVm.  Perm's  Jldvice  to  his  Children. 


Repentance. — Repentance  is  an  hearty  sorrow 
for  our  past  misdeeds,  and  a  sincere  resolution  and 
endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  to  conform 
all  our  actions  to  the  law  of  God.  So  that  repentance 
does  not  consist  in  one  single  act  of  sorrow,  (though 
that  being  the  first  and  leading  act,  gives  denomi- 
nation to  the  whole,)  but  in  doing  works  meet  for 
repentance,  in  a  sincere  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Christ  the  remainder  of  our  lives,— Locke* 
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There  are  many  who  by  arithmetic,  learn  to  divide 
every  thing  into  the  most  minute  fractions,  and  yet 
do  not  know  how  to  divide  an  halfpenny  with  a  poor 
afflicted  brother  in  the  way  of  charity. 

Boulainvilliers. 


Quotations. — The  man  whose  book  is  filled  with 
quotations,  has  been  said  to  creep  along  the  shore  of 
authors,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  the 
free  compass  of  reasoning.  I  would  rather  defend 
such  authors  by  a  different  allusion,  and  ask  whether 
honey  is  the  worse  for  being  gathered  from  many 
flowers. — Jlnon. 

When  ancient  opinions  and  rules  of  life  are  taken 
away,  the  loss  cannot  possibly  be  estimated.  From 
that  moment  we  have  no  compass  to  govern  us ;  nor 
«an  we  know  distinctly  to  what  port  we  steer. 

Burke. 

The  esteem  of  wise  and  good  men  is  the  greatest 
of  all  temporal  encouragement  to  virtue,  and  'tis  a 
mark  of  an  abandoned  spirit  to  have  no  regard  to 
it.— Ibid. 

Worship. — I  shall  here  only  take  notice  of  that 
habitual  worship  and  veneration  which  we  ought  to 
pay  to  this  Almighty  Being.  We  should  often  re- 
fresh  our  minds  with  the  thought  of  him,  and  anni- 
hilate ourselves  before  him,  in  the  contemplation  of 
our  own  worthlessness,  and  of  his  transcendent  ex- 
cellency and  perfection.  This  would  imprint  in  our 
minds  such  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  awe  and 
veneration  as  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  incessant  prayer, 
and  a  reasonable  humiliation  of  the  soul,  before  him 
who  made  it.— Jlddison.     Spectator, 
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Society. — The  pleasures  of  society  amongst 
friends  is  cultivated  by  a  similarity  of  inclinations 
as  to  manners,  and  by  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  sciences;  the  one  confirms  us  in  our  sentiments, 
to  other  exercises  and  instructs  us  by  disputation. 

A  Garden. — A  garden  has  ever  had  the  praise 
and  affection  of  the  wise.  What  is  requisite  to  make 
a  wise  and  happy  man  but  reflection  and  peace,  and 
both  are  the  natural  growth  of  a  garden.  Nor  is  a 
garden  only  a  promoter  of  a  good  man's  happiness, 
but  the  picture  of  it,  and  in  some  sort  shows  him  to 
himself.  Its  culture,  order,  fruitfulness  and  seclusion 
from  the  world,  compared  to  the  weeds,  wilderness 
and  exposure  of  a  common  field,  is  no  bad  emblem 
of  a  good  man  compared  to  the  multitude.  A  gar- 
den weeds  the  mind,  it  weeds  it  of  worldly  thoughts, 
and  sows  celestial  seeds  in  their  stead.  For  what 
do  we  see  there  but  what  awakens  our  gratitude  to 
Heaven  ?  A  garden  to  the  virtuous  is  a  paradise  still 
extant,  a  paradise  unlost.  What  a  rich  present  from 
Heaven  of  sweet  incense  to  man  was  wafted  in  that 
breeze?  what  a  delightful  entertainment  of  sight 
glows  on  yonder  bed,  as  if  in  kindly  showers  the 
watery  bow  had  shed  all  its  most  celestial  colours 
on  it?  Here  are  no  objects  that  fire  the  passions, 
none  that  do  not  instruct  the  understanding  and 
better  the  heart,  while  they  delight  the  sense. 

Centaur  not  Fabulous, 

Comforts. — It  is  a  great  mark  of  the  corruption 
of  our  natures,  and  what  ought  to  humble  us  ex- 
tremely, and  excite  the  exercise  of  our  reason  to  a 
nobler  and  juster  sense,  that  we  cannot  see  the  use 
and  pleasure  of  our  comforts,  but  by  the  want  of 
them. — Penn. 
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PUNISHMENT. 
A  Spartan  once  the  Oracle  besought 
To  solve  a  scruple  which  perplex'd  his  thought, 
And  plainly  tell  him  if  he  might  forswear 
A  purse  of  gold  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Shuddering  the  Pythian  answered—"  Waverer,  no : 
(l  Nor  shalt  thou,  for  the  doubt  unpunish'd  go." 
With  that,  he  hastened  to  restore  the  trust; 
But  fear  alone,  not  virtue,  made  him  just: 
Hence  he  soon  proved  the  Oracle  divine, 
And  all  the  answer  worthy  of  the  shrine; 
For  plagues  pursued  his  race,  without  delay, 
And  swept  them  from  the  earth,  like  dust  away. 
By  such  dire  sufferings  did  the  wretch  atone 
The  crime  of  meditated  fraud  alone  ! 
For,  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  a  wicked  deed 
Devis'd  is  done;  how  then  if  he  proceed 
To  perfect  his  device,  how  will  th'  offender  speed  ? 
Gifford's  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiii. 

DEATH. 

One  world  the  ambitious  youth  of  Pella  found 
Too  small;  and  toss'd  his  feverish  limbs  around, 
And  gasp'd  for  breath,  as  if  confin'd  the  while, 
Unhappy  prince,  in  Gyarse's  rocky  isle  ; 
But  entering  Babylon,  found  ample  room 
Within  the  scanty  limits  of  a  tomb  ! 
Death,  the  great  teacher,  death  alone  proclaims 
The  true  dimensions  of  our  puny  frames. 

Ibid.  Sat.  x; 

There  is  a  nobility  without  heraldry.  Though  I 
want  the  advantage  of  a  noble  birth,  said  Marius, 
yet  my  actions  afford  me  a  greater  one ;  and  they 
who  upbraid  me  with  it,  are  guilty  of  an  extrerm 
injustice,  in  not  permitting  me  to  value  myself  upon 
my  own  virtue  as  much  as  they  value  themselve 
upon  the  virtue  of  others. — Sallust 

He  who  foresees  calamities,  suffers  them  twice 
over. — Porteus, 
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Temperance.*— Temperance,  that  virtue  without 
pride,  and  fortune  without  envy,  that  gives  vigor  of 
frame  and  tranquillity  of  mind ;  the  best  guardian 
of  youth  and  support  of  old  age,  the  precept  of  rea- 
son as  well  as  religion,  and  physician  of  the  soul  as 
well  as  the  body,  the  tutelar  goddess  of  health,  and 
universal  medicine  of  life. — Sir.  Wm.  Temples 
Sketches  on  'various  Subjects. 

Rather  wink  at  small  injuries,  than  be  too  forward 
to  avenge  them ;  he  that  to  destroy  a  single  bee, 
should  throw  down  the  hive,  instead  of  one  enemy 
would  make  a  thousand. 

Present  for  an  Apprentice. 

Orator.— The  great  rule  which  the  masters  of 
rhetoric  press  much,  can  never  be  enough  remem- 
bered, that  to  make  a  man  speak  well  and  pronounce 
with  a  right  emphasis,  he  ought  thoroughly  to  un- 
derstand all  that  he  says,  be  fully  persuaded  of  it, 
and  bring  himself  to  have  those  affections  which 
he  desires  to  infuse  into  others.  He  that  is  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  what  he  says,  and  has  a  con- 
cern about  it  in  his  mind,  will  pronounce  with  a 
natural  vehemence  that  is  far  more  lively  than  all 
the  strains  that  art  can  lead  him  to.  An  orator  must 
be  an  honest  man,  and  speak  always  on  the  side  of 
truth,  and  study  to  feel  all  that  he  says,  and  then  he 
will  speak  it  so  as  to  make  others  feel  it  likewise, 
Cambray's  Dialogues  on  Eloquence. 

Self  Love. — Nothing  is  more  unmanly  than  to 
reflect  on  any  man's  profession,  or  natural  infirmity. 
He  who  stirs  up  against  himself  another's  self-love, 
provokes  the  strongest  passion  in  human  nature. 
The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature. 
M 
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Epitaph  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Approach,  ye  wise  of  soul,  with  awe  divine — 
'Tis  Newton's  name  that  consecrates  this  shrine  ! 
That  sun  of  knowledge  whose  meridian  ray 
Kindled  the  gloom  of  nature  into  day  ! 
That  soul  of  conscience — that  unbounded  mind — 
That  genius  which  ennobled  human  kind; 
Confess'd  supreme  of  men,  his  country's  pride; 
And  half  esteem'd  an  angel — till  he  died; 
Who  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  like  Enoch  stood, 
And  through  the  paths  of  knowledge  walk'd  with  God: 
Whose  fame  extends — a  sea  without  a  shore  ! 
Who  but  forsook  one  world  to  know  the  laws  of  more, 

Anon. 

BURKE. 
-In  resistless  prose 


Leave  Burke  alone  to  thunder  on  our  foes. 

Pursuits  of  Literature. 


Burke  to  Mr.  Matthew  Smith. — Speaking 
of  his  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey,  he  says,  some 
would  imagine  that  all  these  monuments  were  so 
many  monuments  of  folly ; — I  don't  think  so  ;  what 
useful  lessons  of  morality  and  sound  philosophy  do 
they  not  exhibit!  When  the  high  born  beauty  sur- 
reys her  face  in  the  polished  parian,  though  dumb 
the  marble,  yet  it  tells  her  that  it  was  placed  to 
guard  the  remains  of  as  fine  a  form,  and  as  fair  a  face 
as  her  own.  They  show  besides  how  anxious  we 
are  to  extend  our  loves  and  friendship  beyond  the 
grave,  and  to  snatch  as  much  as  we  can  from  oblivion, 
— such  is  our  natural  love  of  immortality  ;  but  it  is 
here  that  letters  obtain  the  noblest  triumphs;  it  is 
here  that  the  swarthy  daughters  of  Cadmus  may 
hang  their  trophies  on  high  ;  for  when  all  the  pomp 
of  the  chisel  and  pomp  of  heraldry  yield  to  the  silent 
touches  of  time,  a  single  line,  a  half  worn  out  in- 
scription, remain  faithful  to  their  trust.     Blest  b€ 
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the  man  that  first  introduced  these  strangers  into 
our  islands,  and  may  they  never  want  protection  or 
merit !  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  finest  poem 
in  the  English  language,  I  mean  Milton's  II  Pen- 
seroso,  was  composed  in  the  long  resounding  aisle  of 
a  mouldering  cloister  or  ivy'd  abbey.  Yet  after  all, 
do  you  know  that  I  would  rather  sleep  in  the  sou- 
thern corner  of  a  little  country  church  yard,  than 
in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  I  should  like,  however, 
that  my  dust  should  mingle  with  kindred  dust.  The 
good  old  expression,  '  family  burying  ground,'  has 
something  pleasing  in  it,  at  least  to  me. 

Prior's  Life  of  Burke. 


All  things  have  some  kind  of  standard  by  which 
the  natural  goodness  of  them  is  to  be  measured ;  wq 
do  not  therefore  esteem  a  ship  to  be  good  because, 
it  is  curiously  carved,  painted  and  gilded,  but  because 
it  is  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  which  is 
the  proper  end  of  a  ship.  It  should  be  so  likewise 
in  our  esteem  of  men,  who  are  not  so  much  to  be 
valued  for  the  grandeur  of  their  estates  or  titles,  as 
by  their  inward  goodness  and  excellence. — Seneca* 

Contempt. — There  is  no  action  in  the  behaviour 
of  one  man  towards  another,  of  which  human  na- 
ture is  more  impatient  than  of  contempt,  it  being  a 
thing  made  up  of  these  two  ingredients,  an  under- 
valuing of  a  man  upon  a  belief  of  his  utter  useless- 
ness  and  inability,  and  a  spiteful  endeavour  to  engage 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  same  belief  and  slight 
esteem  of  him. — South. 

Dispute. — There  is  no  dispute  managed  without 
passion,  and  yet  there  is  scarce  a  dispute  worth  a 
passion. — Sherlock. 
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Glory. — Pliny  gives  this  character  of  true  glory  7 
"  the  doing  what  deserves  to  be  written,  add  writing 
what  deserves  to  be  read/'  and  making  the  world 
the  happier  and  the  better  for  having  lived  in  it. 
MidMetor£s  Life  of  Cicero, 


Impatience. — In  all  evils  which  admit  a  remedy  ^ 
impatience  is  to  be  avoided,  because  it  wastes  that 
time  and  attention  in  complaints,  whieh  if  properly 
applied,  might  remove  the  cause.  Turenne,  among 
the  compliments  which  he  used  to  pay  in  conversa- 
tion, to  the  memory  of  those  by  whom  he  had  been 
instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  mentioned  one  with 
honour,  who  taught  him  not  to  spend  his  time  in 
regretting  any  mistake  which  he  had  made,  but  to 
set  himself  immediately  and  vigorously  to  repair  it 

Rambler. 

Riches.— As  despicable  as  riches  may  appear  m 
some  people's  eyes,  and  as  little  worthy  to  be  pur- 
sued for  their  own  sakes,  yet  they  serve  to  relieve 
us  from  the  many  wants  and  sufferings  to  which 
human  nature  Is  exposed ;  they  enable  men  to  do 
acts  of  kindness  and  compassion  to  others,  and  by 
this  means  make  them  taste  the  generous  pleasure 
of  relieving  the  needy  and  distressed ;  and  in  short 
they  are  things  without  which  very  few  satisfac- 
tions of  any  kind  are  to  be  obtained :  but  as  they 
are  not  good  in  themselves,  but  only  the  means  of 
procuring  what  is  really  good,  and  all  the  advantage 
lying  in  a  right  use  and  application  of  them,  it  fol- 
lows that  to  pursue  and  admire  them,  as  excellent 
in  themselves,  without  any  view  to  their  use,  is  al- 
together ridiculous  and  absurd;  it  is  employing  all 
our  endeavours  to  obtain  the  means,  and  at  the  same- 
time  neglecting  the  end. 

Netthtouy  on  Virtue  and  Happiness^ 
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Amusement. — It  is  doing  some  service  to  hu- 
manity, to  amuse  innocently,  and  they  know  very 
little  of  society,  who  think  it  can  bear  to  be  always 
employed,  either  in  the  exercise  of  its  duties,  or  in 
high  and  important  meditations. 

Preface  to  Wesfs  Pindar. 


Complaisance. — Complaisance  pleases  all,  pre- 
judices none,  adorns  wit,  renders  humour  agreeable, 
augments  friendship,  redoubles  love,  and  complying 
with  justice  and  generosity,  becomes  the  secret 
charm  of  the  society  of  all  mankind. 

M.  de  Scudery. 

Employ. — Amasis,  King  of  Egypt,  established  a 
law  commanding  that  every  Egyptian  should  an- 
nually declare  before  the  governor  of  the  province 
by  what  means  he  maintained  himself;  and  if  he 
omitted  to  go,  or  gave  not  a  satisfactory  account  of 
his  way  of  living,  he  should  be  punished  with  death. 
This  law  Solon  the  Athenian  brought  from  Egypt, 
and  introduced  into  Athens,  where  'tis  inviolably 
observed  as  a  most  equitable  constitution. 

Herodotus. 


Good. — He  is  a  good  man  who  grieves  rather  for 
kirn  that  injures  him,  than  for  his  own  suffering; 
who  prays  for  him  that  wrongs  him,  forgiving  all 
his  faults;  who  sooner  shows  mercy  than  anger; 
who  offers  violence  to  his  appetite  to  subdue  the 
flesh  to  the  spirit. —  Taylor's  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Acquisition.-— An  unjust  application  is  like  a 
barbed  arrow,  that  must  be  drawn  backward  with 
feorrible  anguish;  else  it  will  be  your  destruction. 


Ibid. 


M  2 
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A  man  of  true  piety  that  has  no  designs  to  carry 
on,  like  one  of  established  fortune,  always  makes 
the  least  noise.  One  never  pulls  out  his  money, 
the  other  never  talks  of  religion,  but  when  there  is 
occasion  for  it. —  Useful  Miscellanies. 

Let  prudence  always  attend  your  pleasures,  it  is 
the  way  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  them,  and  not  to  be 
afraid  of  the  consequences. — Ibid. 

Company.— As  the  slightest  touch  will  defile  a 
clean  garment,  which  is  not  to  be  cleaned  again 
without  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  so  the  conversation 
of  the  wicked  and  debauched  will  in  a  very  short 
time  defile  the  mind  of  an  innocent  person,  in  a 
manner  that  will  give  him  a  great  trouble  to  recover 
his  former  purity.  You  may  therefore  more  safely 
venture  into  company  with  a  person  infected  with 
the  plague,  than  with  a  vicious  man ;  for  the  worst 
consequence  of  the  first  is  death,  but  of  the  last  the 
hazard  of  a  worse  destruction.  For  vicious  people 
generally  have  a  peculiar  ambition  to  draw  in  the 
innocent  to  their  party ;  and  many  of  them  are  fur- 
nished with  artifices  and  allurements  but  too  effectual 
for  ensnaring. — Burgh. 

The  prospect  of  a  future  state  is  the  secret  comfort 
and  refreshment  of  my  soul ;  it  is  that  which  makes 
nature  look  gay  about  me*,  it  doubles  all  my  plea- 
sures and  supports  me  under  all  my  afflictions.  I 
can  look  at  disappointments  and  misfortunes,  pain 
and  sickness,  death  itself,  and  what  is  worse  than 
death,  the  loss  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  me,  with 
indifference,  so  long  as  I  keep  in  view  the  pleasures 
of  eternity,  and  the  state  of  being  in  which  there 
will  be  no  fears  nor  apprehensions,  pains  nor  sorrow, 
sickness  nor  separation. — Spectator,  No.  186. 
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The  hours  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  by  his 
ideas,  as  those  of  a  fool  are  by  his  passions;  the 
time  of  the  one  is  long  because  he  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it ;  so  is  that  of  the  other  because 
he  distinguishes  every  moment  of  it  with  useful  or 
amusing  thoughts ;  or  in  other  words,  because  the 
one  is  always  wishing  it  away,  and  the  other  always 
enjoying  it. — Spectator,  No.  94. 

The  most  illiterate  man  who  is  touched  with  de- 
votion, and  uses  frequent  exercises  of  it,  contracts 
a  certain  greatness  of  mind,  mingled  with  a  noble 
simplicity,  that  raises  him  above  those  of  the  same 
condition ;  and  there  is  an  indelible  mark  of  good- 
ness in  those  who  sincerely  possess  it.  It  is  hardly 
possible  it  should  be  otherwise,  for  the  fervors  of  a 
pious  mind  will  naturally- contract  such  an  earnest- 
ness and  attention  towards  a  better  being,  as  will 
make  the  ordinary  passages  of  life  go  off  with  a 
becoming  indifference.  By  this,  a  man  in  the  lowest 
condition  will  not  appear  mean,  or  in  the  most 
splendid  fortune  insolent. — -Tatler,  No*  3. 

Death. — Sir  Henry  Vane  says,  it  is  no  small  re- 
proach to  a  Christian,  whose  faith  is  in  immortality, 
and  the  blessedness  of  another  life,  to  fear  Death 
much,  which  is  the  necessary  passage  thereunto. 

Health  and  Money. — There  is  this  difference 
between  health  and  money ;  money  is  the  most  en- 
vied, but  the  least  enjoyed;  health  is  the  most  en- 
joyed, but  the  least  envied  ;  and  this  superiority  of 
the  latter  is  still  more  obvious  when  we  reflect  that 
the  poorest  man  would  not  part  with  health  for 
money,  but  that  the  richest  would  gladly  part  with 
their  money  for  health. — Lacon. 
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The  oratorical  style  of  Mr.  Burke  is  not  only  of 
the  very  highest  order,  but  it  possesses  the  first  cha- 
racteristic of  genius — originality.  We  have  nothing 
that  is  very  similar  to  it,  and  little  perhaps  equal  to 
it,  in  our  language;  though  of  its  nature  and  power, 
its  vigour  and  variety,  its  novelty  of  thought,  and 
Intellectual  brilliancy,  which  flashes  athwart  every 
subject,  and  transmutes  all  objects  that  it  meets  with 
into  auxiliaries  to  his  main  purpose,  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  can  be  conveyed  by  description,  and  no 
specimen  can  do  it  justice.  When  Johnson  was 
asked  whether  Mr.  Burke  resembled  Tullius  Cicero, 
"  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  he  resembles  Edmund 
Burke.'5 

Prior's  Life  of  Edmund  Burke. 


Education. — What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of 
marble,  education  is  to  the  human  soul.  The  phi- 
losopher, the  saint  and  the  hero,  the  wise  and  the 
good,  or  the  great,  very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed 
in  a  plebeian,  which  a  proper  education  might  have 
disinterred,  and  have  brought  to  light. — Jlddison. 

Junius  is  the  first  of  his  class,  but  that  class  is  not 
the  highest.  Junius's  manner  is  the  strut  of  a  petit- 
maitre,  Burke's  the  stalk  of  a  giant ;  if  grandeur 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Burke,  it  is  to  be  found  nowhere. 

Hazlitt. 

Scripture  was  not  given  to  make  work  for  in- 
terpreters, nor  to  teach  men  how  to  doubt,  but  how 
to  live.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  made  undeniably  clear 
and  manifest  all  those  precepts,  that  enjoin  faith  and 
obedience,  which  are  the  great  points  of  religion, 
and  weak  men  cannot  correct  him  and  do  it  better 
1  h e m sel yes.— Independent  Whig. 
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What  can  the  man  fear  who  takes  care  in  all  his 
actions  to  please  a  being  that  is  omnipotent,  a  being 
who  is  able  to  crush  all  his  adversaries,  a  being  that 
can  divert  any  misfortune  from  befalling  him,  or 
turn  any  misfortune  to  his  advantage;  the  person 
who  lives  with  this  constant  and  habitual  regard  to 
the  great  superintendent  of  the  world,  is  indeed  sure 
that  no  real  evil  can  come  into  his  lot.  Blessings 
may  appear  under  the  shape  of  pains,  losses  and 
disappointments,  but  let  him  have  patience,  and  he 
will  see  them  in  their  proper  figures.  Dangers  may 
threaten  him,  but  he  may  rest  satisfied  that  they 
will  either  not  reach  him,  or  that  if  they  do,  they 
will  be  the  instruments  of  good  to  him.  In  short 
he  may  look  upon  all  the  crosses  and  accidents,  suf*. 
ferings  and  afflictions,  as  means  which  are  made  use 
of  to  bring  him  to  happiness. — Guardian,  No.  117. 

RHYMERS.—- Feelings  they  excite. 
Marry,  and  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart. 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry — mew, 
Than  one  of  those  same  metre  ballad  mongers; 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  cahstick  turn'd, 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axletree; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry: 
3Tis  like  the  forc'd  pace  of  a  shuffling  nag. 

Shakspeare. 


Let  us  not  approach  before  God's  holy  altar  before 
we  have  made  peace  with  our  offended  brother ;  for 
to  what  end  should  we  come  to  the  God  of  peace, 
without  peace? — for  the  remission  of  our  own  sins, 
without  any  intention  to  forgive  one  another?  How 
can  he,  that  is  not  pleased  with  his  brother,  think 
to  please  the  God  of  his  brother;  seeing  that  God 
commands  him  not  to  he  angry,  but  to  forgive  him. 
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Theatrical  virtue. — It  has  been  shrewdly 
said,  that  when  men  abuse  us  we  should  suspect 
ourselves,  and  when  they  praise  us,  them.  It  is  a 
rare  instance  of  virtue  to  despise  censure,  which  we 
do  not  deserve;  and  still  more  rare,  to  despise  praise 
which  we  do.  But  that  integrity  that  lives  only  on 
opinion  would  starve  without  it,  and  that  theatrical 
kind  of  virtue  which  requires  publicity  for  its  stage 
and  an  applauding  world  for  its  audience,  could  not 
be  depended  on  in  the  secrecy  of  solitude,  or  the 
retirement  of  a  desert. — Lacon. 

I  had  rather  live  in  a  narrow  circle,  united  with  a 
man  distinguished  by  feeling,  virtue  and  truth,  than 
be  the  ornament  of  courts  and  the  envy  of  kingdoms. 

St,  Julian's  Letters, 

RESIGNED  OLD  AGE. 
Cover'd  in  fortune's  shade  I  rest  reclin'd, 
My  griefs  all  silent,  and  rny  joys  resign'd, 
With  patient  eye  life's  evening  gloom  survey, 
Nor  shake  the  out-hast'ning  sands,  nor  bid  them  stay. 

A.  Hill. 


He  that  feasts  his  body  with  banquets  and  delicate 
fare,  and  starves  his  soul  for  want  of  spiritual  food, 
is  like  him  that  feasts  his  slave  and  starves  his  own 
wife. 


The  Chinese  have  a  saying,  that  an  unlucky  word 
dropped  from  the  tongue  cannot  be  brought  back 
again  by  a  coach  and  six  horses. 


Humility. — Sense  shines  with  the  greatest 
beauty,  when  it  is  set  in  humility.  An  humble 
able  man  is  a  jewel  worth  a  kingdom. 

Wm.  Perm's  Works, 
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Devotion. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
season  the  passions  of  a  child  with  devotion,  which 
seldom  dies  in  a  mind  that  has  received  an  early- 
tincture  of  it.  Though  it  may  seem  extinguished 
for  a  while,  by  the  cares  of  the  world,  the  heats  of 
youth,  or  the  allurements  of  vice,  it  generally  breaks 
out  and  discovers  itself  again  as  soon  as  discretion, 
consideration,  age,  or  misfortunes  have  brought  the 
man  to  himself.  The  fire  may  be  covered  and  over- 
laid, but  cannot  be  entirely  quenched  and  smothered. 

Spectator,  No.  201. 

A  wise  man  will  desire  no  more,  than  what  he 
may  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully, 
and  leave  contentedly. 

Integrity. — In  all  things  preserve  integrity; 
the  consciousness  of  thy  own  uprightness  will  alle- 
viate the  toil  of  business,  and  soften  the  harshness 
of  ill  success  and  disappointments,  and  give  thee  an 
humble  confidence  before  God,  when  the  ingratitude 
of  man,  or  the  iniquity  of  the  times  may  rob  thee 
of  other  due  reward. — Paley. 

Moral  virtues  themselves,  without  religion,  are 
but  cold,  lifeless  and  insipid  ;  it  is  religion  only 
which  opens  the  mind  to  great  conceptions,  fills  it 
with  the  most  sublime  ideas,  and  warms  the  soul 
more  than  sensual  pleasures. — Addison. 


That  writer  does  the  most  who  gives  his  reader 
the  most  knowledge,  and  takes  from  him  the  least 
time. 


The  less  wit  a  man  has,  the  less  he  knows  he 
wants  it. 
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Custom  to  do  well,  is  like  the  dyer's  scouring,  it 
cleanseth  and  purgeth  the  mind  of  vicious  dregs,  by 
education ;  and  then  reason  and  exercise,  finding  a 
subject  so  well  prepared,  giveth  it  the  tincture  of 
virtue  in  grain. — Guicciardini. 

Reputation. — Regard  your  good  name  as  the 
richest  jewel  you  can  possibly  be  possessed  of — for 
credit  is  like  fire,  when  once  you  have  kindled  it 
you  may  easily  preserve  it,  but  if  you  once  extin- 
guish it,  you  will  find  it  an  arduous  task  to  rekindle 
it  again.— -Easy  Guide,  fyc. 

We  may  do  a  very  good  action,  and  not  be  a  good 
man ;  but  we  cannot  do  a  very  ill  one,  and  not  be 
an  ill  man. — Jeffrey's  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 

A  man  must  beware  of  straining  piety  to  a  pitch 
he  cannot  maintain  throughout;  'tis  like  beginning 
a  tune  too  high ;  he  must  take  it  a  note  or  two 
lower/or  give  disgust  before  he  comes  to  the  end  of 
it,  by  downright  squeaking.— Ibid. 


The  works  of  art  appear  coarsest,  but  those  of 
nature  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  beheld  through  a 
telescope ; — and  the  same  effect  will  follow  from  a 
narrow  and  nice  examination  into  true  and  counter- 
feit virtue.< — Ibid. 

MODESTY. 

The  blushing  cheek,  that  virtue  of  the  face. 
The  gentle  look,  coy  air,  and  modest  grace; 
The  fearful  voice,  the  chaste  and  trembling  eye, 
That  views  with  pain,  the  slaves  that  round  it  die, 
Are  female  stratagems,  victorious  still; 
The  surest  shafts  that  beauty  takes  to  kill. 

The  Manners  of  the  Age- 
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Would  you  be  exempt  from  uneasiness ;  do  no 
one  thing  you  know  or  suspect  to  be  wrong.  Would 
you  enjoy  the  purest  pleasure ;  do  every  thing  in 
your  power  you  are  convinced  is  right. 

Letters  concerning  Mythology. 

The  Athenians  raised  a  noble  statue  to  the  me- 
mory of  iEsop,  and  placed  a  slave  on  a  pedestal, 
that  men  might  know  the  way  to  honour  was  open 
to  all. 


AGE. — Its  deafness. 
But  lo  !  another  loss;  the  warbling  choir. 
In  him  no  sentiments  of  joy  inspire; 
The  sweetest  airs  escape  him;  and  the  lute 
That  thrills  the  general  ear,  to  him  is  mute. 
He  sits,  perhaps,  too  distant:  bring  him  near; 
Alas,  'tis  still  the  same;  he  scarce  can  hear 
The  deep-ton'd  horn,  the  trumpet's  clanging  sound, 
And  the  loud  blast  that  shakes  the  benches  round. 
E'en  at  his  ear  his  boy,  to  tell  the  hour, 
•  Or  who's  arriv'd,  must  shout  with  all  his  power. 

GiffbrtPs  Juvenal,  Sat.  x. 

It  is  vanity,  most  fatal  and  stupid,  to  determine 
our  thoughts  and  cares  to  this  life  present,  and  never 
look  forward  to  that  which  is  to  come  ;  to  doat  upon 
things  that  fly  swiftly  from  us,  and  cling  fast  about 
imaginary  and  transitory  delights,  while  we  suffer 
ourselves  by  these  to  be  detained  and*  diverted  from 
the  pursuit  of  substantial  and  eternal  joys. 

Stanhope's  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Whoever  will  appeal  to  the  general  strain  of  the 
Christian  exhortations,  will  find  disinterested  love 
more  inculcated,  and  motives  of  gratitude  more 
frequently  suggested,  than  any  others.— Hutchin- 
son's Enquiry  into  Beauty  and  Virtue. 
N 
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A  wicked  book  is  the  worse  because  it  can't  re- 
pent. 

No  external  circumstances  of  fortune,  no  invo- 
luntary disadvantages,  can  exclude  any  mortal  from 
the  most  heroic  virtue. 

The  most  decisive  proof  of  an  heroic  heart  is  when 
a  man  has  his  enemy  in  his  power  and  can  revenge 
himself  as  he  pleases,  but  instead  of  gratifying  a 
passion  which  common  men  give  a  loose  to  on  such 
an  occasion,  he  overlooks  his  unjust  hatred  against 
him  and  returns  him  good  for  evil. 

GraciarCs  Hero. 

"  True  friendship,"  as  Tully  observes,  "  proeeeds 
from  a  reciprocal  esteem  and  a  virtuous  resemblance 
of  manners.  When  such  is  the  basis,  the  variety 
in  certain  tenets  and  opinions  is  of  no  ill  conse- 
quence to  the  union,  and  will  scarcely  ever  unloose 
the  social  ties  of  love,  veneration,  and  esteem. 

Swift. 


Death  seems  to  enter  a  cottage  only  as  a  gentle 
deliverer  from  the  miseries  of  human  life  ;  but  into 
courts  and  the  seats  of  grandeur,  with  insult  and 
terror.  To  languish  under  a  gilded  canopy,  to  ex- 
pire on  soft  and  downy  pillows,  and  give  up  the 
ghost  in  state,  has  a  more  gloomy  aspect,  than  at  the 
call  of  nature  to  expire  on  a  grassy  turf  and  resign 
the  breathless  clay  back  to  its  proper  element.  What 
does  a  crowd  of  friends  or  flatterers  signify  in  that 
important  hour,  to  the  most  glorious  mortal  ?  Which 
of  his  numerous  attendants  would  stand  the  arrest 
of  death,  descend  into  the  silent  prison  of  the  grave 
for  him,  or  answer  the  summons  of  the  supreme 
tribunal  ? — Burton's  Jlnatomy  of  Melancholy. 
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People  may  talk  like  good  christians  at  their  ease, 
but  pretty  sentences  and  formal  speeches  are  very 
trifling  remedies  to  a  real  and  unaffected  sorrow. 

Miscellanies. 


A  mind  formed  upon  the  principles  of  the  gospel 
may  look  down  with  contempt  upon  the  lustre  of  a 
throne,  and  yet  know  the  value  and  feel  a  sense  of 
gratitude  in  the  possession  of  a  crum.  The  most 
exalted  situation  in  the  present  life  is  exposed  to 
the  fascinating  allurements  of  temptation  ;  and  who- 
ever shall  look  needfully  upon  those  who  are  emi- 
nent for  their  riches,  will  not  think  their  condition 
such  as  that  he  should  hazard  his  quiet,  and  much 
less  his  virtue  to  obtain  it.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
have  their  hours  of  sorrow  and  their  intervals  of  joy ; 
neither  poverty  nor  wealth  exempt  them  from  feel- 
ing" the  common  calamities  of  life,  nor  confer  that 
happiness  we  so  eagerly  pursue,  but  which  we  must 
not  experience  till  our  race  is  finished  and  our  work 
done. — tflnon. 

Goldsmith. — Barring  a  little  vanity  and  a  little 
jealousy,  which,  however,  from  the  manner  they 
were  shown,  excited  rather  laughter  than  anger,  it 
was  difficult  to  know  Goldsmith  without  liking  him, 
even  if  the  warm  regards  of  Burke,  Johnson  and 
Reynolds,  were  not  alone  a  sufficient  stamp  of  the 
sterling  value  of  any  man.  Humane  in  disposition, 
generous  to  imprudence,  careless  of  his  own  inter- 
ests, a  chaste  and  elegant  writer,  who  advocated 
the  interests  of  religion  and  morals,  and  who  com- 
bined with  his  exhortations  as  much  of  practical  be- 
nevolence as  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men,  he  was 
worthy  of  such  friends ;  at  once  a  rival  of  their  fame 
and  their  virtues.     An  author  by  profession,  he  was 
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characterized  by  the  imprudence  often  attendant  on 
genius.  He  thought  not  of  the  morrow  ;  the  "  hea- 
viest of  metals ""  was  so  light  in  his  estimation  as  to 
be  carelessly  parted  with,  though  laboriously  earned. 
He  and  poverty  had  been  so  long  acquainted;  that 
even  when  an  opportunity  offered  of  casting  her  off 
by  the  success  of  his  pen,  they  knew  not  how  to 
separate.  He  lived  too  much  in  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, and  he  died  so.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty- 
six,  an  age  at  which  Johnson  was  little  more  than 
beginning  to  become  known  to  the  public,  and  after 
which  that  great  writer  completed  several  of  those 
books  which  render  him  the  pride  of  our  nation. 
Had  poor  Goldsmith  lived  to  attain  an  equally  vene- 
rable term  of  years,  there  is  no  doubt,  both  from 
his  necessities  and  thirst  for  distinction,  that  the  na- 
tional literature  would  be  enriched  much  more  than- 
it  is,  by  the  labours  of  his  pen. 

Prior's  Life  of  BurJce. 

Patience. — An  Emperor  of  China,  making  a 
progress,  discovered  a  family,  in  which  the  master 
with  his  wives,  children,  grand-ehildren,  daughters 
in  law  and  servants,  all  lived  in  peace  and  harmony. 
The  emperor  admiring  this,  inquired  of  the  old  man 
what  means  he  employed  to  preserve  quiet  among 
such  a  number  of  persons;  the  man  taking  out  a 
pencil  wrote  only  these  words:  Patience,  Patience-) 
Patience. 

Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive 

For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied.—  Shakspeara. 


Sad  accidents  and  a  state  of  affliction,  is  a  school 
of  virtue;  it  corrects  levity  and  interrupts  the  con- 
fidence of  sinning. — Jltterbury,. 
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Time.— In  all  actions  that  a  man  ''performs  some 
part  of  his  life  passes.  We  die  with  doing  that  for 
which  only  our  sliding  life  was  granted.  Nay, 
though  we  do  nothing,  Time  keeps  his  constant 
pace,  and  flies  as  fast  in  idleness,  as  in  employment; 
whether  we  play,  or  labour,  or  sleep,  or  dance,  or 
study,  the  sun  posts  on,  and  the  sand  runs.  An 
hour  of  vice  is  as  long  as  an  hour  of  virtue.  But 
the  difference  which  follows  upon  good  actions,  is 
infinite  from  that  of  ill  ones.  The  good,  though  it 
diminish  our  time  here,  yet'it  lays  up  a  pleasure  for 
eternity,  and  will  recompense  what  it  takes  away, 
with  a  plentiful  return  at  last.  When  we  trade  with 
virtue,  we  do  but  buy  pleasure  with  expense  of 
time. — Felt  ham's  Resolves. 

'Tis  a  shame  when  the  church  itself  is  a  ceme- 
terium,  where  the  living  sleep  above  ground  as  the 
dead  do  beneath. 

Fuller's  Holy  and  Profane  States. 


Absence  lessens  small  passions  and  increases  great 
ones,  as  the  wind  extinguishes  tapers,  and  kindles 
fire. 


It  is  impossible  that  an  ill-natured  man  can  have 
a  public  spirit ;  for  how  should  he  love  ten  thousand 
men  who  never  loved  one? 

Let  us  not  love  those  things  much  which  we  are 
not  sure  to  live  long  to  love,  nor  to  have  if  we  should, 
Of  the  shortness  of  Time  by  Francis  Fuller. 

Qualifications. — Five  things  are  requisite  to 
a  good  officer.     Ability,  clean  hands,  despatch,  pa- 
tience and  impartiality, — Wm.  Fenn. 
N  2 
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Reproach. — Does  a  man  reproach  thee  for  being 
proud  or  ill-natured,  envious  or  conceited,  ignorant 
or  detracting:  Consider  within  thyself  whether  his 
reproaches  are  true?  if  they  are  not,  consider  that 
thou  art  not  the  person  whom  he  reproaches,  but 
that  he  reviles  an  imaginary  being,  and  perhaps 
loves  what  thou  really  art,  though  he  hates  what 
thou  appearest  to  be.  If  his  reproaches  are  true, 
if  thou  art  the  envious,  ill-natured  man  he  takes 
thee  for,  give  thyself  another  turn,  beeome  mild, 
affable  and  obliging,  and  his  reproaches  of  thee  will 
naturally  cease,  or,  if  they  continue,  thou  art  no 
longer  the  person  he  reproach zs.— Spectator. 


JUSTICE. 

Justice  must  be  from  violence  exempt, 
But  fraud's  her  only  object  of  contempt y 
Fraud  in  the  fox,  force  in  the  lion  dwells, 
But  justice  both  from  human  hearts  expels; 
But  he's  the  greatest  monster  without  doubt, 
Who  is  a  wolf  within,  a  sheep  without. — Denham. 


FREEDOM. 

These  teach  in  homespun  clothes,  with  tastes  refinM 

To  dine  on  humble  food,  but  feast  the  mind; 

To  dare  be  poor  and  free,  with  just  disdain, 

To  scorn  the  wretch  that  drags  a  willing  chain; 

In  proper  bounds  my  wishes  to  confine, 

Though  disappointed  never  to  repine; 

With  silence  and  contempt  unmov'd  to  see 

The  flatt'rer  or  buffoon  preferred  to  me; 

To  eat  at  common  hours,  nor  fasting  wart, 

That  other  folks  may  see  me  dine  in  state; 

For  pride  convenience  never  to  forego, 

Or  sacrifice  a  substance  to  a  show. 

Satires  of  Ludovico  Ariosio, 


Virtue. — Learn  to  pursue  virtue  from  the  mara 
that  is  blind,  who  never  makes  a  step  without  first 
examining  the  ground  with  his  staE 
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Needy. — God,  the  Lord  and  Father  of  all,  has 
given  no  one  of  his  children  such  a  property  in  his 
peculiar  portion  of  the  things  of  this  world,  but  that 
he  has  given  his  needy  brother  a  right  in  the  sur- 
plusage of  his  goods,  so  that  it  cannot  justly  be  de- 
nied him  when  his  pressing  wants  call  for  it. 

Locke. 

Extremes. — Extremes  meet,  it  seems  difficult 
therefore  to  pronounce  whether  the  statesman  at  the 
top  of  the  world,  or  the  ploughman  at  the  bottom, 
labours  hardest. — Maxims,  Characters^  fyc. 

Idleness  is  the  hot-bed  of  temptation,  the  cradle 
of  disease,  and  the  canker-worm  of  felicity.  In  a 
little  time,  to  the  man  who  has  no  employment, 
life  will  have  no  novelty,  and  when  novelty  is  laid 
in  the  grave,  the  funeral  of  comfort  .will  enter  the 
church  yard.  From  that  moment  it  is  the  shade, 
and  not  the  man,  who  creeps  along  the  path  of  mor- 
tality. On  the  contrary,  what  solid  satisfaction  does 
the  man  of  diligence  possess?  What  health  in  his 
countenance?  What  strength  in  his  limbs?  What 
vigor  in  his  understanding?  With  what  a  zest  does 
he  relish  the  refreshments  of  the  day?  With  what 
pleasure  does  he  seek  the  bed  of  repose  at  night? 
It  is  not  the  accidental  hardness  of  a  pillow  that 
can  make  him  unhappy,  and  rob  him  of  sleep.  He 
earns  his  maintenance  and  he  enjoys  it.  He  has 
faithfully  labored  in  the  day,  and  the  slumbers  of 
the  night  are  a  sweet  retribution  to  him. — To  the 
diligent  man  every  day  is  a  little  life,  and  every 
night  is  a  little  heaven.  The  toil  has  been  honest 
and  the  reward  is  sure. 

No  wise  man  ever  wished  to  be  younger. — Swift* 
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Supineness  and  effeminacy  have  ruined  more  con- 
stitutions than  were  ever  destroyed  by  excessive 
labours ;  moderate  exercise,  far  from  prejudicing, 
strengthens  and  consolidates  the  body. — Dr.  Rush. 

Life. — To  complain  that  life  has  no  joys  while 
there  is  a  single  creature  whom  we  can  relieve  by 
our  bounty,  assist  by  our  councils,  or  enliven  by  our 
presence,  is  to  lament  the  loss  of  that  which  we 
possess,  and  is  just  as  rational  as  to  die  of  thirst 
with  the  cup  in  our  hands. 

Sir  Thomas  Fitzosborne's  Letters. 

He  who  would  pass  the  latter  part  of  life  with 
honour  and  decency,  must,  when  he  is  young  con- 
sider that  he  shall  one  day  be  old,  and  lay  up  know- 
ledge for  his  support,  when  his  powers  of  acting 
shall  forsake  him,  and  remember  when  he  is  old 
that  he  has  once  been  young,  and  forbear  to  animad- 
vert with  unnecessary  rigour  on  faults  which  expe- 
rience only  can  correct. — Rambler. 


Friendship. — Crito  must  be  a  miserable  man, 
who  never  was  known  to  have  a  friend  even  of  his 
own  degree.  He  is  rich,  he  is  great,  he  has  wit ; 
any  of  these  three  qualities  would  have  got  another 
man  either  friends  or  folio wers.— He  has  not  good 
nature. — Rowe. 

Greatness. — When  a  man  who  is  not  indolent 
himself,  sees  with  pleasure  the  talents  of  another  of 
the  same  profession  with  himself — the  excellent  use 
he  makes  of  them,  and  the  fruits  he  receives  from 
them, — this  generous  part  which  he  takes  in  the  in- 
terests of  another,  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most 
incontestable  proofs  of  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  and 
of  the  purity  of  his  virtues. — Crousaz. 
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Judge  of  thy  improvement,  not  by  what  thou 
speakest  or  by  what  thou  writest,  but  by  the  firm- 
ness of  thy  mind,  and  the  government  of  thy  pas- 
sions and  affections. — Fuller's  Prudentia. 


DREAM.    The  Soldier's. 
Oar  bugles  sang  truce,  for  the  night  cloud  had  lowered, 

And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky; 
And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpowered, 

The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 
When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw, 

By  the  wolf-scaring  faggot  that  guarded  the  slain; 
At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw, 

And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt  it  again. 
Methought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array, 

Far,  far  I  had  roam'd  on  a  desolate  track; 
'Twas  autumn — and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 

To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcom'd  me  back. 
I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields,  travers'd  so  oft 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young; 
I  heard  my  own  mountain  goats  bleating  aloft, 

And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 
Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  1  swore, 

From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part; 
My  little  ones  kiss'd  me  a  thousand  times  o'er, 

And  my  wife  sobb'd  aloud  in  her  fulness  of  heart. 
Stay,  stay  with  us — rest,  thou  art  weary  and  worn; 

And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay — 
But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  morn, 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 

Campbell. 


Virtue. — Virtue  is  certainly  the  most  noble  and 
secure  possession  a  man  can  have.  Beauty  is  worn 
out  by  time  or  impaired  by  sickness — riches  lead 
youth  rather  to  destruction  than  welfare,  and  with- 
out prudence  are  soon  lavished  away ;  while  virtue 
alone,  the  only  good  that  is  ever  durable,  always 
remains  with  the  person  that  has  once  entertained 
her.  She  is  preferable  both  to  wealth,  and  a  noble 
extraction. 

Savage's  Letters  of  the  ^foments. 
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If  men  would  think  that  a  moment  lost  can  never 
be  recalled,  that  time  moves  on  with  unalterable 
regularity,  and,  yet,  that  we  have  it  under  our  con- 
trol for  the  future,  I  feel  assured  many  would  Jde- 
vote  their  time  to  some  laudable  and  useful  pursuit; 
and  if  our  capacities  did  not  obtain  something  useful 
and  pleasing,  we  should,  at  least,  set  that  example 
to  those  of  superior  talents  and  abilities,  which  other- 
wise might  have  lain  dormant  for  want  of  stimulation, 
and  deprived  the  world  of  all  their  useful  researches 
and  inquiries,  which  seldom  fail  to  increase  the  hap- 
piness and  well-being  of  society,  and  never  to  afford 
us  the  pleasing  and  permanent  reflection  of  having 
spent  our  time  usefully  and  rationally. 

Contemplation. — When  once  the  soul  by  con- 
templation is  raised  to  any  right  apprehension  of 
the  divine  perfections,  and  the  foretastes  of  celestial 
bliss,  how  will  this  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  vanish 
and  disappear  before  his  eyes  ?  With  what  holy  dis- 
dain will  he  look  down  upon  things  which  are  the 
brightest  objects  of  other  men's  ambitious  desires  ? 
All  the  splendour  of  courts,  all  the  pageantry  of 
greatness,  will  no  more  dazzle  his  eyes,  than  the 
faint  lustre  of  a  glowworm  will  trouble  the  eagle 
after  it  hath  been  beholding  the  sun. 

Henry  ScougaVs  Works, 

The  book  of  all  books  is  your  own  heart,  in  which 
are  written  and  engraven  the  deepest  lessons  of  di- 
vine instruction  ;  learn  therefore,  to  be  deeply  atten- 
tive to  the  presence  of  God  in  your  hearts,  who  is 
always  speaking,  always  instructing,  always  illumi- 
nating that  heart  that  is  attentive  to  him. 

Law's  Answer  to  Trapp., 
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He  that  buys  a  house  ready  wrought  has  many 
a  pin  and  nail  for  nought. 

We  ought  not  to  judge  of  men's  merits  by  their 
qualifications,  but  by  the  use  they  make  of  them. 

Charron. 

Time. — Time  is  lent  us  to  be  laid  out  in  God's 
service  to  his  honour,  and  we  cannot  be  too  diligent 
in  it,  if  we  consider  that  time  is  precious,  short, 
passing,  uncertain,  irrevocable  when  gone,  and  that 
for  which  we  must  be  accountable. — Ibid, 

Having  thus  considered,  I  resolved,  that  I  could 
not  spend  my  time  more  manly  and  philosophically, 
than  in  an  enquiry,  what  the  happiness  of  man  is, 
and  how  attainable;  every  advance  towards  this  is 
an  accession  to  my  life  and  being,  and  all  travail 
which  doth  not  lead  me  on  towards  this  end  is  but 
so  much  of  life  misspent  and  lost.  What  a  silliness 
were  it  to  load  my  memory  with  terms  and  words, 
with  numerous  instances  of  matters  of  fact.  To 
martial  up  in  order  lines  and  figures;  to  talk  of  un- 
known seas,  and  distant  shores  ;  to  tumble  over  each 
page  in  nature's  system;  what  a  trifling  cunning  to 
study  the  trifling  mysteries  of  trade?  what  solemn 
and  laborious  foppery  to  penetrate  into  all  the  sub- 
tleties of  government  and  arts  of  conversation;  if 
after  all  I  have  no  receipt  for  a  troubled  mind,  no 
cure  for  distempered  passions.  If  I  have  no  prin- 
ciple to  support  my  mind  under  a  sinking  fortune, 
or  govern  it  in  a  rising  one;  if  I  have  nothing  to 
arm  me  against  my  fears,  or  to  disperse  my  griefs; 
would  any  one  think  1  had  spent  my  time  well  or 
stocked  myself  with  useful  knowledge? 

Enquiry  after  Happiness,  by  J.  Lucas. 
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'Tis  of  little  consequence  to  read  eternal  truthsj 
it  we  pray  not  to  obtain  the  gift  of  understanding 
them  aright. 

Cambray's  Self-examination  for  a  King-, 

Charity  and  fine  dressing  are  things  very  different ; 
but  if  men  give  alms  for  the  same  reasons  that  others 
dress  fine,  only  to  be  seen  and  admired,  charity  is 
then  but  like  the  vanity  of  fine  clothes. 

Law's  Serious  Call. 

Truth. — He  that  would  make  a  real  progress  in 
knowledge  must  dedicate  his  age  as  well  as  youth, 
the  latter  growth  as  well  as  the  first  fiuils,  at  the 
altar  of  truth. — Berkley's  Siris. 


Conduct  to  inferiors. — He  who  finds  himself 
superior  toothers  by  whatever  advantage  it  happens, 
may  by  a  gracious  and  courteous  behaviour  to  them, 
make  them  content  with  themselves  at  the  same 
time  that  they  know  themselves  to  be  his  inferiors: 
He  may  also  by  a  contrary  and  haughty  usage  make 
them  yet  more  wretched.  The  choice  is  in  his 
power;  but  then  he  should  consider,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  his  choice  makes  in  himself  the  difference 
of  a  man  of  honour  from  a  brute. 

Crousaz'  Jlrl  of  Thinking. 

Discourses  of  Morality,  and  reflection  upon  hu- 
man nature,  are  the  best  means  we  can  make  use  of 
to  improve  our  minds,  and  gain  a  true  knowledge 
of  ourselves,  and  consequently  to  recover  our  souls 
out  of  the  vice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice,  which 
naturally  cleave  to  them. — Spec. 

He  who  increases  the  endearments  of  life,  increases 
at  the  same  time  the  terrors  of  death. — Dr.   Young, 
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The  first  consideration  a  wise  man  fixeth  upor^ 
is  the  great  end  of  his  creation  ;  what  it  is,  and 
wherein  it  consists-^  the  next  is,  of  the  most  pro- 
per means  to  that  end. —  Walker. 

He  that  maketh  any  thing  his  chiefest  good, 
wherein  virtue,  reason,  and  humanity,  do  not  bear 
a  part,  can  never  do  the  offices  of  friendship,  justice, 
or  liberality. — Cicem* 

Wisdom  allows  nothing  to  be  good,  that  will  not 
be  so  for  ever;  no  man  to  be  happy,  but  he  that 
needs  no  other  happiness  than  what  he  has  within 
himself;  no  man  to  be  great  or  powerful,  that  is  not 
master  of  himself, — Seneca. 


Every  state  and  condition  of  life,  if  attended 
with  virtue,  is  undisturbed  and  delightful ;  but  when 
vice  is  intermixt,  it  renders  even  things  that  appear 
splendid,*  sumptuous,  and  magnificent,  distasteful 
and  uneasy  to  the  possessor.-— Plutarch. 

Whatever  can  create  in  any  intelligent  being  a 
constant  flowing  series  or  train  of  mental  enjoy- 
ments or  pleasures  of  the  mind,  is  more  consider- 
able to  his  happiness,  than  that  which  can  create  to 
him  a  like  constant  course  or  train  of  sensual  en- 
joyments  or  pleasures  of  the  body.— E.  of  Shafts- 
bury. 

One  of  the  greatest  artifices  the  devil  nscs  to  en- 
gage men  in  vice  and  debauchery,  is  to  fasten  names 
of  contempt  on  certain  virtues;  and  to  fill  weak 
souls  with  a  foolish  fear  of  passing  for  scrupulous, 
should  they  desire  to  put  them  in  practice. 

M.  Pascal 
0 
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Virtue  commands  good  men's  respect,  and  all 
Trien^s  honour;  and  banishes  every  kind  of  defor- 
mity from  the  person  in  whom  it  resides. 


It  is  said  of  Socrates,  Whether  he  is  teaching 
the  rules  of  a  strict  morality,  whether  he  is  answer- 
ing his  corrupt  judges,  whether  he  Is  receiving  sen- 
tence of  death,  or  swallowing  the  poison,  he  is  still 
the  same  man;  that  is  to  say,  calm,  quiet,  undis- 
turbed, intrepid  j  in  a  word^  wise  to  the  last. 

When  a  man  has  got  such  a  great  and  exalted 
soul,  as  that  he  can  look  upon  life  and  death,  riches 
and  poverty  with  indifference ;  and  closely  adheres 
to  honesty  in  whatever  shape  she  presents  herself; 
then  it  is,  that  virtue  appears  with  such  a  brightness^ 
as  that  all  the  world  must  admire  her  beauties. 

Cictro* 

In  human  life  there  is  a  constant  change  of  for- 
tune ;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  an  exemption 
from  the  common  fate:  Life  itself,  and  all  things 
are  daily  on  the  change — Plutarch. 

We  ought  to  think  ourselves  very  happy,  in  that 
we  know  enough  to  make  us  happy.  If  we  are  not 
so  happy  as  we  desire,  'tis  well  we  are  not  so  mise- 
rable as  we  deserve.  There  is  none  but  have  re- 
ceived more  good  than  they,  have  done,  and  done 
more  evil  than  they  have  suffered. 

Were  angels,  if  they  look  into  the  ways  of  men, 
to  give  in  their  catalogue  of  worthies,  how  different 
would  it  be  from  that  which  any  of  our  own  specie* 
would  draw  up  ?  We  are  dazzled  with  the  splendour 
»f  titles,  the   ostentation   of  learning,  the  noise  of 
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Victories:  They,  on  the  contrary,  see  the  philosc*- 
pher  in  the  cottage,  who  possesses  his  soul  in  pa- 
tience and  thankfulness,  under  the  pressures  of  what 
little  minds  call  poverty  and  distress.  The  evening's 
walk  of  a  wise  man  is  more-  illustrious  in  their  sight, 
than  the  march  of  a  general  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  A  contemplation  of  God's 
works,  a  generous  concern  forthe  good  of  mankind, 
and  unfeigned  exercise  of  humility,  only  denomi- 
nate men  great  and  glorious. — Jlddison. 

Several  who  have  tasted  all  the  pleasures  of  sin,. 
Forsake  it,  and  come  over  to  virtue  :  but  there  is 
scarce  an  instance  to  be  found  of  any  that  had  been 
well  experimented  in  the  delights  of  virtue,  that  ever 
could  be  drawn  off  from  it,  or  find  ki  his  heart  to 
.fall  back  to  his  former  course.. 


A  firm  faith  is  the  best  divinity,,  a  good  life  the 
best  philosophy,-  a  clear  conscience  the  best  law,, 
honesty  the  best  policy,  and  temperance  the  best 
physic. 

I  take  it  for  a  rule,  that  the  natural,  and  not  th& 
acquired  man,  is  the  companion.  Learning,  wit, 
gallantry,  and  good  breeding  are  all  but  subordinate 
qualities  in  society,  and  are  of  no  value,  but  as  they 
are  subservient  to  benevolence,  and  tend  to  a  certain 
manner  of  being  or  appearing  equal  to  the  rest  of 
the  company;  for  conversation  is  composed  of  an 
assembly  of  men,  as  they  are  men,  and  not  as  they 
are  distinguished  by  fortune  :  therefore  he  who 
brings  his  quality  with  him  into  conversation,  should 
always  pay  the  reckoning:  for  he  came  to  receive 
.iiomage,  and.  not  to  meet  his  friends. —  Taller. 
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Sir  W.  Raleigh,  discoursing  wfth  some  frrends  isi 
the  Tower,  of  Happiness,  urged,  that  it  was  not 
only  a  freedom  from  diseases  and  pains  of  the  body? 
but  from  anxiety  and  vexation -of  spirit  ;  not  only 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sense,  but  peace  of  con- 
science, and  inward  tranquillity  :  And  this  happi- 
ness, so  suitable  to  the  immortality  of  our  souls,  and 
the  eternal  state  we  must  live  in,  is  only  to  be  met 
with  in  religion. 


som 


Every  virtue  gives  a  man  a  degree  -of  felicity  in 
me  kind  :  Honesty  gives  a  man  a  good  report  4 
justice,  estimation;  prudence,  respect ;  courtesy  and 
liberality  affection;  temperance  gives  health  ;  forti- 
tude, a  quiet  mind,  not  to  be  moved  by  any  adver- 
sity.— Sir  Fra.  Walsingham. 

Daughter  of  time,  sincere  posterity, 

Always  new-born,  yet  no  man  knows  thy  birth* 

The  arbitress  cf  p:ire  sincerity, 

Yet  changeable  (like  Proteus)  on  the  earth, 
Sometimes  in  plenty,  sometimes  joiri'd  with  dearth': 

Always  to  come,  yet  always  present  here, 

Whom  all  run  after,  none  come  after  here. 

Impartial  judge  of  all,  save  present  state, 
Truth's  idioma  of  the  things  are  past, 

But  still  pursuing  present  things  with  hate, 
And  more  injurious  at  the  first  than  last, 
Preserving  others,  while  their  own  do  waste: 

True  Treasurer  of  all  antiquity, 

Whom  all  desire,  yet  never  one  could  see. 

From  England's  Parnassu*, 


Since,  dearest  friend,  'tis  your  desire  to  see 
•  A  true  receipt  of  happiness  from  me; 
These  are  the  chief  ingredients,  if  not  all; 
Take  an  estate  neither  too  great  nor  small, 
Which  quantum  aufficit  the  doctor?  call. 
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Sset  this  estate  from  parent's  care  descend; 

•The  getting  it  too  much  of  life  does  spend, 

Take  such  a  ground,  whose  gratitude  may  be 

A  fair  encouragement  for  industry. 

Let  constant  fires  the  winter's  fury  tame;. 

And  let  thy  kitchens- be  a  vestal  flame. 

Thee  to  the  town  let  never  suit  at  law, 
.And  rarely*  very  rarely,  business  draw. 

Thy  active  mind  in  equal  temper  keep, 

In  undisturbed  peace,  yet  not  in  sleep. 

Let  exercise  a  vigorous  health  maintain, 

Without  which-. all  the  composition's  vain. 

In  the  same  weight  prudence  and  innocence  take; 

And  one  of  each  does  the  just  mixture  make. 

But  a  few  friendships  wear*  and  let,  them  be 

By  nature  and  by  fortune  fit  for  thee. 

Instead  of  art  and  luxury  in  food, 

Let  mirth  and  freedom  make  thy  table  good. 

If  any  cares  into  thy  day-time  creep, 

At  nigh^,  without  wine's  opium,  let  them  sleep. 

Be  satisfied„and  pleased  with  what  thou  art, 

Act  cheerfully  and  well  the  allotted  part; 

Enjoy  the  present  hour,  be  thankful  for  the  past, 
.And  neither  fear,  nor  wish,  the  approaches  of  the  last. 

MartiaL 

Curiosity,  from  its  nature,  is  a  very  active  prin- 
ciple; it  quickly  runs  over  the  greatest  part  of  its 
objects,  and  soon  exhausts  the  variety  which  is  com- 
mon to  be  met  with  in  nature.:  the  same  things 
make  frequent  returns,  and  they  return  with  less 
and  less  of  any  agreeable  effect.  In  short,  the  occur- 
rences of  life,  by  the  time  we  come  to  know  it  a 
little,  would  be  incapable  of  affecting  the  mind  with 
any  other  sensations  than  those  of  loathing  and  wea- 
riness, if  many  things  were  not  adapted  to  aifect  the 
mind  by  means  of  other  passions  besides  curiosity 
in  ourselves.  Some  degree  of  novelty  must  be  one 
©f  the  materials  in  almost  every  instrument  which 
works  upon  the  mind,  and  curiosity  blends  itself, 
more  or  less,  with  all  our  pleasures.—  Burke, 
0  2 
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What  is  more  reasonable,  than  that  they  who  take 
pains  for  any  thing,  should  get  most  in  that  particu- 
lar for  which  they  take  pains?  They  have  taken 
pains  for  power,  you  for  right  principles ;  they  for 
riches,  you  for  a  proper  use  of  the  appearances  of 
things  :  see  whether  they  have  the  advantage  of  you 
:n  that  for  which  they  have  taken  pains,  and  which 
they  neglect.  If  they  are  in  power,  and  you  not, 
why  will  not  you  speak  the  truth  to  yourself,  that 
you  do  nothing  for  the  sake  of  power,  but  that  they 
do  every  thing?  No,  but  since  I  take  care  to  have 
right  principles,  it  is  more  reasonable  that  I  should 
nave  power.  Yes,  in  respect  to  what  you  take  care 
about,— your  principles.  But  give  up  to  others  the 
things  in  which  they  have  taken  more  care  than 
you.  Else  it  is  just  as  if,  because  you  have  right 
principles,  you  should  think  it  fit  when  you  shoot 
an  arrow,  you  should  hit  the  mark  better  than  the 
archer,  or  that  you  should  forge  better  than  a  smith, 

Epictetus, 


It  appears  evident  that  frugality  is  necessary  even 
to  complete  the  pleasure  of  expense;  for  it  may  be 
generally  remarked  of  those  who  squander  what 
they  know  their  fortune  not  sufficient  to  allow,  that 
in  their  most  jovial  expense,  there  always  breaks 
out  some  proof  of  discontent  and  impatience;  they 
either  scatter  with  a  kind  of  wild  desperation  and 
affected  lavishness,  as  criminals  brave  the  gallows 
when  they  cannot  escape  it,  or  pay  their  money  with 
a  peevish  anxiety,  and  endeavour  at  once  to  spend 
idly,  and  to  save  meanly  :  having  neither  firmness 
to  deny  their  passions,  nor  courage  to  gratify  them, 
they  murmur  at  their  own  enjoyments,  and  poison 
>tbf  bowl  of  pleasure  by  reflection  on  the  cost. 

Johnson. 
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The  mere  philosopher  is  a  character  which  h 
commonly  but  little  acceptable  in  the  world,  as  being 
supposed  to  contribute  nothing  either  to  the  advan- 
tage or  pleasure  of  society;  while  he  lives  remote 
from  communication  with  mankind,  and  is  wrapped 
up  in  principles  and  notions  equally  remote  from 
their  comprehension.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere 
ignorant  is  still  more  despised;  nor  is  any  thing 
deemed  a  surer  sign  of  an  illiberal  genius  in  an  age 
and  nation  where  the  sciences  flourish,  than  to  be 
entirely  destitute  of  all  relish  for  those  noble  enter- 
tainments. The  most  perfect  character  is  supposed 
to  lie  between  those  extremes ;  retaining  an  equal 
ability  and  taste  for  books,  company,  and  business ; 
preserving  in  conversation,  that  discernment  and  de- 
licacy which  arise  from  polite  letters;  and  in  busi- 
ness, that  probity  and  accuracy  which  are  the  natural 
result  of  a  just  philosophy.  -In-order  to  diffuse  and 
cultivate  so  accomplished  a  character,  nothing  can 
be  more  useful  than  compositions  of  the  easy  style 
and  manner,  which  draw  not  too  much  from  life,  re- 
quire no  deep  application  or  retreat  to  be  compre- 
hended, and  send  back  the  student  among  mankind 
full  of  noble  sentiments  and  wise  precepts,  applica- 
ble to  every  exigence  of  human  life.  By  means  of 
such  compositions,  virtue  becomes  amiable,  science 
agreeable,  company  instructive^  and  retirement  en- 
tertaining. 

— _  How  many  bright 

And  splendid  lamps  shine  in  heaven's  temples  high  ! 
Day  hath  her  golden  sun,  her  moon  the  night, 
Her  fix'd  and  wand'ring  stars  the  azure  sky; 
**So  fram'd  all  by  their  creator's  might, 

That  still  they  live  and  shine,  and  ne'er  shall  die; 
Till  in  a  moment,  with  the  last  day's  brand, 
-They  burn,  and  with  them  burn  sea,  air,  and  land. 
Fairfax — Tasso's  Jerusalem  delivered, 
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Tt  is  wonderful  that  the  frequent  exercise  of  read- 
ing the  Common  Prayer  should  not  make  the  per- 
formers of  that  duty  more  expert  in  it.  This  ina- 
bility, as  I  conceive,  proceeds  from  the  little  care 
that  is  taken  of  their  reading  while  boys,  and  at 
school,  where,  when  they  have  got  into  Latin,  they 
are  looked  upon  as  above  English,  the  reading  of 
which  is  wholly  neglected,  or  at  least  read  to  very 
li-ttle  purpose,  without  any  due  observations  made  U 
them  of  the  proper  accent  and  manner  of  reading. 

Steele. 

Temper  your  heat, 


And  lose  not,  by  too  sudden  rashness,  that 
Which,  be  but  patient,  will  be  offer'd  to  you, 
Of  an  enemy  threeTparts  vanquished,  with  desire 
And  greediness  of  spoil,  have  often  wrested 
A  certain  victory  from  the  conqueror's  gripe. 
Discretion  is  the-vicior  of  the  war, 
Valour  the  pupil;  and,,  when  we  command 
.With  lenity,  and  our  directions  follow'd 
With  cheerfulness,  a  prosperous  end  must  crown 
Our  works  well  undertaken.  Mass-inger. 


Xet  any  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  have  passed 
much  time  in  a  series  of  jollity,  mirth,  wit,  or  hu* 
morons  entertainments,  look  back  at  what  he  was 
ail  that  while  a  doing,  and  he  will  find  that  he  has 
been  at  oneinstant  sharp  to  some  man  he  is  sorry 
to  have  offended,  impertinent  to  some  one  it  was 
cruelty  to  treat  with  such  freedom,  ungratefully  noisy 
at  such  a  time,  unskilfully  open  at  such  a  time,  un- 
mercifully calumnious  at  such  a  time;  and  from  the 
whole  course  of  his  applauded  satisfactions,  unable 
in  the  end  to  recollect  any  circumstance  which  ca» 
add  -to -the  enjoyment  of  his  mind  alone,  or  which 
he  would  put  his  character  upon,  with  other  men, 

Sleeko 
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Such  is  The  present  state  of  our  literature,  that 
'the  ancient  sage,  who  thought  a  great  book  a  great 
evil,  would  now  think  the  multitude  of  books  a 
multitude  of  evils,  lie  would  consider  a  bulky 
writer  Who  engrossed  a  year,  and  a  swarm  of  pam- 
pheteers  who  stole  each  sn  hour,  as  equal  wasters 
of  human  life,  and  would  make  no  other  difference 
between  them,  than  hetween  a  beast  of  prey  and  a 
flight  of  locusts. — Johnson. 

Health  is  certainly  more  valuable  than  money, 
because  it  is  by  health  that  money  is  procured  ;  but 
thousands  and  millions  are  of  small  avail  to  alleviate 
the  protracted  tortures  of  the  gout,  to  repair  the 
broken  organs  of  sense,  or  resuscitate  the  powers  of 
digestion.  Poverty  is,  indeed,  an  evil  from  which 
we  naturally  fly  ;  but  let  us  not  run  from  one  enemy 
t6  another,  nor  take  shelter  in  the  arms  of  sickness- 

Johnson. 

l^Sone  has  more  frequent  conversations  with  disa- 
greeable self  than  the  man  of  pleasure;  his  enthu- 
siasms are  but  few  and  transient;  his  appetites,  like 
angry  creditors,  continually  making  fruitless  de- 
mands for  what  he  is  unable  to  pay;  and  the  greater 
his  former  pleasures,  the  more  strong  his  regret,  the 
more  impatient  his  expectations.  A  life  of  plea- 
sure is,  therefore,  the  most  unpleasing  life. 

Goldsmith, 


longevity  ought  to  be  highly  valued  by  men  of 
piety  and  parts,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  be  much 
more  useful  to  mankind,  and  especially  to  their  own 
country.  As  to  others,  it  is  of  no  great  matter, 
since  they  are  a  disgrace  to  mankind,  and  their  death 
is  rather  a  service. — Cornaro. 
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It  is  one  thing  to  take  God  and  heaven  for  your 
■portion,  ^as  believers  do,  and  another  thing  to  be  de- 
sirous of  it,  as  a  reserve  when  you  can  keep  the 
world  no  longer.  It  is  one  thing  to  submit  to  hea- 
ven, as  a  lesser  evil  than  heH ;  and  another  thing  to 
desire  it  as  a  greater  good  than  earth.  It  is  one 
thing  to  lay  up  treasures  and  hopes  in  heaven,  and 
•seek  it  first ;  and  another  thing  to  be  contented  with 
it  in  our  necessity,  and  to  seek  the  world  before  it, 
and  give  God  that  the  flesh  can  spare.  Thus  differ- 
eth  the  religion  of  serious  christians.,  and  of  carnal 
worldly  hypocrites. — Baxter.. 

To  gain  the  favour,  and  hear  the  applauses  of  our 
contemporaries,  is,  indeed,  equally  desirable  with 
any  other  prerogative  of  superiority,  because  fame 
may  be  of  use  to  smoot'b'the  paths  of  life,  to  terrify 
opposition^  and  fortify  tranquility  ;  bt*t  to  what  end 
shall  we  be  the  darlings  of  mankind,  when  we  can 
no  longer  receive  any  benefits  from  their  favour? 
It  is  more  reasonable  to  wish  for  reputation,  while  it 
may  yet  be  enjoyed,  as  Anaereon  calls  upon  his  com- 
panions to  give  him  for  present  use  the  wine  and 
garlands  which  they  purpose  to  bestow  upon  hi* 
tomb. — Johnson* 

•When  I  behold  a  fashionable  table  set  out  in  all 
its  magnificence,  I  fancy  that  I  see  gouts  and  drop- 
sies, fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innumerable 
distempers,  lying  in  ambuscade  among  the  dishes. 
Nature  delights  an  the  most  plain  and  simple  diet. 
Every  animal,  but  man,  keeps  to  one  dish.  Herbs 
are  the  food  of  this  species,  fish  of  that,  and  flesh  of 
a  third.  Man  falls  upon  every  thing  that  comes  in 
kis  way  ;  not  the  smallest  fruit  or  excrescence  of 
the  earth,  scarce  a  berry  or  a  mushroom  can  escape 
him.— Ttdddisotu 


Running  has  ©nTy  private  selfish  aims,  and  sfticte 
at  nothing  which  may  make  them  succeed.  Discre- 
tion has  large  and  extended  views,  and,  like  a  welt 
formed  eye,  commands  a  whole  horizon  :  cunning 
is  a  kind  of  short-sightedness,  that  discovers  the 
minutest  objects  which  are  near  at  hafidr  but  is  not 
able  to  discern  things  at  a  distance*  Discretion,  the 
more  it  is  discovered,  gives  a  greater  authority  to 
the  person  who  possesses  it:  cunning,  when  it  is 
once  delected,  loses  its  force,  and  makes  a  man  in- 
capable of  bringing  about  even  those  events  which 
he  might  have  done,  had  he  passed  only  for  a  plain 
man.  Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a 
guide  to  us  in  all  the -duties  of  life:  cunning  is  a 
kind  of  instinct,  that  only  looks  out  after  our  im- 
mediate interest  and  welfare.  Discretion  is  only 
found  in  men  of  strong  sense  and  good  understand- 
ings :  cunning  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  brute* 
themselves,  and  in  persons  who  are  but  the  fewest 
removes  from  them.  In  short,  cunning  is  only  th© 
mimic  of  discretion,  and  may  pass  upon  weak  men,, 
in  the  same  manner  as  vivacity  is  often  mistaken 
for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wisdom, — *ftddisoru 

There  is  no  benefit  so  large  but  malignity  will 
still  lessen  it :  none  so  narrow  which  a  good  inter- 
pretation will  not  enlarge.  No  man  can  ever  be 
grateful  that  views  a  benefit  on  the  wrong  side ;  or 
takes  a  good  office  by  the  wrong  handle.  The  ava- 
ricious man  is  naturally  ungrateful,  for  he  never 
thinks  he  hasenough  ;  but  without  considering  what 
he  has,  only  minds  what  he  covets.  Some  pretend 
want  of  power  to  make  a  competent  return,  and  you 
shall  find  in  others  a  kind  of  graceless  modesty,  that 
make3  a  man  ashamed  of  requiting  an  obligationr 
because  it  is  a  confession  that  he  has  received  one. 

Seneca* 
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Sleep  is  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  in  palaces, 
And  yet  so  humble  too,  as  not  to  scorn 

The  meanest  country  cottages: 

"  His  poppy  grows  among  the  corn." 

The  halcyon  sleep  will  never  build  his  nest 

In  any  stormy  breast, 

Tis  not  enough  that  he  does  find 

Clouds  and  darkness  in  the  mind; 

Darkness  but  half  his  work  will  do  : 

*Tis  not  enough;  he  must  find  quiet  too. 

Cowley — dmit.  H&ract. 


When  I  myself  had  twice  of  thrice  made  a  reso- 
lute resistance  unto  anger,  the  like  befel  me  thai 
did  the  Thebans ;  who  having  once  foiled  the  Lace- 
demonians (who  before  that  time  had  held  them- 
selves invincible)  never  after  lost  so  much  as  one 
battle  which  they  fought  against  them. 

Plutarch* 

It  is  said  by  modern  philosophers,  that  not  only 
the  great  globes  of  matter  are  thinly  scattered 
through  the  universe,  but  the  hardest  bodies  are  so 
porous,  that  if  all  matter  were  compressed  to  per- 
fect solidity,  it  might  be  contained  in  a  cube  of  a 
few  feet.  In  like  manner,  if  all  the  employment 
of  life  were  crowded  into  the  time  which  it  really 
occupied,  perhaps  a  few  weeks,  days,  or  hours, 
would  be  sufficient  for  its  accomplishment,  so  far  as 
the  mind  was  engaged  in  the  performance.  For 
such  is  the  inequality  of  our  corporeal  to  our  intel- 
lectual faculties,  that  we  contrive  in  minutes  what 
we  execute  in  years,  and  the  soul  often  stands  an 
idle  spectator  of  the  labour  of  the  hands  and  expe- 
dition of  the  feet. — Johnson, 


Reason  cannot  show  itself  more  reasonable,  than 
to  leave  reasoning  on  things  above  reason. 

Sir  P.  Sidney, 
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We  are  born  to  trouble ;  and  we  may  depend 
upon  it  whilst  we  live  in  this  world  we  shall  have 
it,, though  with  intermissions — that  is,  in  whatever 
state  we  are,  we  shall  find  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil ;  and  therefore  the  true  way  to  contentment  is 
to  know  how  to  receive  these  certain  vicissitudes  of 
life, — the  returns  of  good  and  evil,  so  as  neither  to 
be  exalted  by  the  one,  or  overthrown  by  the  other, 
but  to  bear  ourselves  towards  every  thing  which  hap- 
pens with  such  ease  and  indifference  of  mind,  as  to 
hazard  as  little  as  may  be.  This  is  the  true  tempe- 
rate climate  fitted  us  by  nature,  and  in  which  every 
wise  man  would  wish  to  live. — Sterne. 

Short-sighted  people,  I  mean  such  as  have  but 
narrow  conceptions,  never  extended  beyond  their 
own  little  sphere,  cannot  comprehend  the  univer- 
sality of  talents  which  is  sometimes  observable  in 
one  person.  They  allow  no  solidity  in  whatever  is 
agreeable;  or  when  they  see  in  any  other  the  graces 
of  the  body,  activity,  suppleness,  and  dexterity,  they 
conclude  he  wants  the  endowments  of  the  mind, 
judgment,  prudence,  and  perspicacity.  Let  history 
say  what  it  will,  they  will  not  believe  that  Socrates 
ever  danced. — Bruyere. 

They  who  think  too  well  of  their  own  perform- 
ances, are  apt  to  boast  in  their  preface  how  little 
time  their  works  have  cost  them,  and  what  other 
business  of  more  importance  interfered;  but  the 
reader  will  be  apt  to  ask  the  question,  why  they 
allowed  not  a  longer  time  to  make  their  works  more 
perfect  ?  and  Why  they  had  so  despicable  an  opinion 
of  their  judges,  as  to  thrust  their  undigested  stuff 
apon  them,  as  if  they  deserved  no  better. 

Dryden. 
P 
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Cheerfulness  is  always  to  be  supported  if  a  mas* 
is  out  of  pain,  but  mirth  to  a  prudent  man  should 
always  be  accidental.  It  should  naturally  arise  out 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  occasion  seldom  be  laid  for 
it;  for  those  tempers  who  want  mirth  to  be  pleased? 
are  like  the  constitutions  which  flag  without  the  use 
of  brandy.  Therefore,  I  say,  let  your  precept  be, 
"  be  easy."  That  mind  is  dissolute  and  ungoverned, 
which  must  be  hurried  out  of  itself  by  loud  laugh- 
ter or  sensual  pleasure,  or  else  be  wholly  inactive. 

"  Steele. 

In  reading  histories,  which  is  every  body's  sub- 
ject, I  used  to  consider  what  kind  of  men  are  the 
authors ;  which,  if  persons  that  profess  nothing  but 
mere  learning,  I  in  and  from  them  principally  ob- 
serve and  learn  the  style  and  language ;  if  physi- 
cians, I  upon  that  account  the  rather  incline  to  credit 
what  they  report  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  of 
the  health  and  complexion  of  princes,  of  wounds 
and  diseases;  if  lawyers,  we  are  from  them  to  take 
notice  of  the  controversies  of  right  and  title,  the 
establishment  of  laws  and  civil  government,  and  the 
like  ;  if  divines,  the  affairs  of  the  church,  ecclesias- 
tical censures,  marriages,  and  dispensations;  if  cour- 
tiers, manners  and  ceremonies ;  if  soldiers,  the  things' 
that  properly  belong  to  their  trade,  and  principally 
the  accounts  of  such  actions  and  enterprises,  wherein 
they  were  personally  engaged ;  and  if  ambassadors, 
we  are  to  observe  their  negotiations,  intelligences, 
and  practices,  and  the  manner  how  they  are  to  be 
carried  on. — Montaigne. 


There  is  a  mean  in  all  things;  even  virtue  itself 
hath  its  stated  limits;  which  not  being  strictly  ob- 
served, it  ceases  to  be  virtue. — Horace. 
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"  The  great  and  tedious  debates,"  says  a  sensible 
French  writer  of  the  old  political  school,  "  about 
the  best  form  of  society,  are  only  proper  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  wit;  and  have  their  being  only  in  agita- 
tion and  controversy.  A  new  form  of  government 
might  be  of  some  value  in  a  new  world ;  but  ours 
is  a  world  ready  made  to  our  hands,  and  in  which 
each  distinct  form  is  blended  by  custom.  We  do  not, 
like  Pyrrho  and  Cadmus,  make  the  world  ;  and  by 
whatever  authority  it  is  we  assert  the  privilege  of 
setting  it  to  rights,  and  giving  it  a  new  form  of  go- 
vernment, it  is  impossible  to  twist  it  from  its  wonted 
bent,  without  breaking  all  its  parts.  In  truth  and 
reality,  the  best  and  most  excellent  government  for 
every  nation,  is  that  under  which  it  is  maintained  ; 
and  its  form  and  essential  convenience  depends  upon 
custom.  We  are  apt  to  be  displeased  at  the  present 
condition ;  but  I  do  nevertheless  maintain,  that,  to 
desire  any  other  form  of  government  than  that 
which  is  already  established,  is  both  Vice  and  Folly. 
When  any  thing  is  out  of  its  proper  place,  it  may 
be  propped  ;  and  the  alterations  and  corruptions 
natural  to  all  things,  obviated  so  as  to  prevent  their 
being  carried  too  far  from  their  origin  and  princi- 
ples ;  but  to  undertake  to  cast  anew  so  great  a  mass, 
and  to  change  the  foundation  of  so  vast  a  building  as 
every  government  is,  is  reforming  particular  defects 
oy  an  universal  confusion,  and  like  curing  a  disor- 
der by  death." 

Notes  to  Burton's  Jlnatomy  of  Melancholy. 

What  if  a  body  might  have  all  the  pleasure  in 
the  world  for  the  asking?  Who  would  so  unman 
himself,  as  by  accepting  of  them  to  desert  his  soul, 
and  become  a  perpetual  slave  to  his  senses? 

Seneca. 
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It  was  said  of  the  learned  bishop  Sanderson,  thatj 
when  he  was  preparing  his  lectures,  he  hesitated  so 
much,  and  rejected  so  often,  that,  at  the  time  of 
reading,  he  was  often  forced  to  produce,  not  what 
was  best,  but  what  happened  to  be  at  hand.  This 
will  be  the  state  of  every  man,  who,  in  the  choice 
of  his  employment,  balances  all  the  arguments  on 
every  side  ;  the  complication  is  so  intricate,  the  mo- 
tives and  objections  so  numerous,  there  is  so  much 
play  for  the  imagination,  and  so  much  remains  in 
the  power  of  others,  that  reason  is  forced  at  last  to 
rest  in  neutrality,  the  decision  devolves  into  the 
hands  of  chance,  and  after  a  great  part  of  life  spent 
in  inquiries  which  can  never  be  resolved,  the  rest 
must  often  pass  in  repenting  the  unnecessary  delay, 
and  can  be  useful  to  few  other  purposes  than  to 
warn  others  against  the  same  folly,  and  to  show,  that 
of  two  states  of  life  equally  consistent  with  religion 
and  virtue,  he  who  chooses  earliest  chooses  best. 

Johnson. 

It  would  be  thought  a  bad  government  that  should 
tax  its  people  one-tenth  part  of  their  time,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  their  service;  but  idleness  taxes  many  of 
us  much  more,  if  we  reckon  all  that  is  spent  in  ab- 
solute sloth,  or  doing  of  nothing,  with  that  which 
is  spent  in  idle  employments,  or  amusements  that 
amount  to  nothing.  Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster 
than  labour  wears,  while  the  key  often  used  is  al- 
ways bright. — Franklin. 

Among  many  other  evils  that  attend  gaming,  are 
these,  loss  of  time,  loss  of  reputation,  loss  of  health, 
loss  of  fortune,  loss  of  temper,  ruin  of  families, 
defrauding  of  creditors,  and,  what  is  often  the  ef- 
fect of  it,  the  loss  of  life  itself. 
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What  a  wonderful  creature  is  man,  endowed  as 
he  is  with  faculties  by  which  he  can  comprehend 
and  explain  the  material  system  to  which  he  belongs; 
show  the  relation  of  the  planets- te-tbe  central  sun, 
and  to  each  other;  and  prove  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city the  correctness  of  his  knowledge,  by  ascertain- 
ing with  precision,  and  long  before  they  occur,  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  planets.  Hence  he  can  form 
a  probable  idea  of  the  mystic  dance  which  myriads 
of  such  systems  are  performing,  with  invariable  or- 
der and  harmony,  ia  illimitable  space;  and  thence 
infer  the  existence  of  an  infinitely  wise,  good,  and 
all-powerful  First  Cause, — the  Creator,  Preserver, 
and  Governor  of  the  stupendous  whole !  But  not- 
withstanding this  evidence  of  man's  mental  powers, 
— when  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  outward  view  of 
things,  and  closely  considers  how  transient  is  his 
own  existence,  he  is  at  a  stand!  He  finds  it  difficult 
to  conceive,  how  such  a  diminutive  creature  can  be 
more  an  object  of  divine  notice  and  care,  than  the 
insects,  which  he  himself  is  heedlessly  and  conti- 
nually crushing  under  his  feet,  are  of  his  , — nor  is 
there  any  effectual  relief  from  the  doubt  and  anxiety 
into  which  such  a  humiliating  reflection  casts  the 
mind,  but  the  immediate  sense  excited  in  it  by  Om- 
niscience itself.  This,  animating,  raising,  and  unit- 
ing the  soul  to  its  first  Principle,  gives  it  a  percep- 
tion and  comprehension,  of  which,  in  the  independ- 
ent exercise  of  the  rational  faculty  and  bodily  senses, 
it  is  utterly  incapable;  for  its  knowledge  then,  is 
not  the  result  of  laborious  inquiry,  but  intuitive; 
the  medium  of  its  perceptions  being  light  itself,  all 
doubt  and  uncertainty  are  necessarily  excluded  ; — it 
sees, — and  feels  assured. 

DHlwyn's  Reflections, 
O  2 
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A  long  life  may  be  passed  without  finding  a  friend 
in  whose  understanding  and  virtue  we  can  equally 
confide,  and  whose  opinion  we  can  value  at  once 
for  its  justness  and  sincerity.  A  weak  man,  how- 
ever honest,  is  not  qualified  to  judge.  A  man  of 
the  world,  however  penetrating,  is  not  fit  to  coun- 
sel. Friends  are  often  chosen  for  similitude  of  man- 
ners, and  therefore  each  palliates  the  other's  failings, 
because  they  are  his  own.  Friends  are  tender,  and 
unwilling  to  give  pain,  or  they  are  interested  and 
fearful  to  offend. — Johnson.* 

Ceremonies  are  different  in  every  country;  but 
true  politeness  is  every  where  the  same.  Ceremo- 
nies which  take  up  so  much  of  our  attention,  are 
only  artificial  helps,  which  ignorance  assumes  in 
order  to  imitate  politeness,  which  is  the  result  of 
good  sense  and  good  nature.  A  person  possessed 
of  these  qualities,  though  he  had  never  seen  a  court, 
is  truly  agreeable ;  and  if  without  them,  would  con- 
tinue a  clown,  though  he  had  been  all  his  life  a  gen- 
tleman usher. — Goldsmith. 

Our  pleasures  for  the  most  part,  are  short,  false, 
and  deceitful;  and  like  drunkenness,  revenge  the 
jolly  madness  of  one  hour,  with  the  sad  repentance 
of  many. 

Corruption  is  like  a  ball  of  snow,  when  once  set 
a  rolling  it  must  increase.  It  gives  momentum  to 
the  activity  of  the  knave,  but  it  chills  the  honest 
man,  and  makes  him  almost  weary  of  his  calling  i 
and  all  that  corruption  attracts,  it  also  retains;  for  it 
is  easier  not  to  fall,  than  only  to  fall  once,  and  not 
to  yield  a  single  inch,  than  having  yielded,  to  re- 
gain it 
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Affected  dispatch  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
things  to  business  that  can  be.  It  is  like  that  which 
the  physicians  call  predigestion,  or  hasty  digestion ; 
which  is  sure  to  fill  the  body  full  of  crudities,  and 
secrete  seeds  of  diseases.  Therefore  measure  not 
dispatch  by  the  times  of  sitting,  but  by  the  advance- 
ment of  the  business.  And,  as  in  races,  it  is  not 
the  large  stride,  or  high  lift,  that  makes  the  speed ; 
so,  in  business,  the  keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and 
not  taking  of  it  too  much  at  once,  procureth  dis- 
patch. It  is  the  care  of  some,  only  to  come  off 
speedily  for  the  time,  or  to  contrive  some  false  pe- 
riods of  business,  because  they  may  seem  men  of 
dispatch  :  but  it  is  one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  con- 
tracting, another  by  cutting  off-;  and  business  so 
handled  at  several  sittings  or  meetings  goeth  com- 
monly backward  and  forward  in  an  unsteady  man- 
ner. I  knew  a  wise  man  that  had  for  a  by-word, 
when  he  saw  men  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  "  Stay  a 
little,  that  we  may  make  the  end  the  sooner." 

On  the  other  side,  true  dispatch  is  a  rich  thing. 
For  time  is  the  measure  of  business,  as  money  is  of 
xvares ;  and  business  is  bought  at  a  dear  hand  where 
there  is  small  dispatch.  The  Spartans  and  Spaniards 
have  been  noted  to  be  of  small  dispatch  :  "  Mi 
Tenga  la  muerte  de  Spagua ;"  "  Let  my  death  come 
from  Spain  ;"  for  then  it  will  be  sure  to  be  long  in 
eoming. — Lord  Bacon. 


Cast  an  eye  into  the  gay  world,  what  see  we  for 
the  most  part,  hut  a  set  of  querulous,  emaciated,  flut- 
tering, fantastical  beings,  worn  out  in  the  keen  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  ;  creatures  that  know,  own,  con- 
demn, deplore,  yet  still  pursue  their  own  infelicity? 
The  decayed  monuments  of  error!  The  thin  re- 
mains  of  what  is  called  delight! 

Dr.  Young, 
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Of  Riches. — I  cannot  call  riches  better  than  the 
"baggage"  of  virtue;  the  Roman  word  is  better, 
"impedimenta."  For  as  the  baggage  is  to  an  army, 
so  are  riches  to  virtue.  It  cannot  be  spared  nor  left 
behind,  but  it  hindereth  the  march  ;  yea,  and  the 
care  of  it  sometimes  loseth  or  disturbeth  the  victory. 
Of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  use,  except  it  be  in 
the  distribution  ;  the  rest  is  but  conceit.  So  saith 
Solomon ;  "  Where  much  is,  there  are  many  to  con- 
sume it ;  and  what  hath  the  owner  but  the  sight  of 
it  with  his  eyes?"  The  personal  fruition  in  any 
man  cannot  reach  to  feel  great  riches :  there  is  a 
custody  of  them  ;  or  a  power  of  dole  and  donative 
of  them  :  or  a  fame  of  them  ;  but  no  solid  use  to 
the  owner.  Do  you  not  see  what  feigned  prices  are 
set  upon  little  stones  and  rarities  ?  And  what  works 
of  ostentation  are  undertaken,  because  there  might 
seem  to  be  some  use  of  great  riches?  But  then  you 
will  say  they  may  be  of  use  to  buy  men  out  of  dan- 
gers and  troubles.  As  Solomon  saith,  "  Riches  are 
as  a  strong  hold  in  the  imagination  of  the  rich  man." 
But  this  is  excellently  expressed,  that  it  is  in  imagi- 
nation, and  not  always  in  fact.  For  certainly,  great 
riches  have  sold  more  men  than  they  have  bought 
out. — Lord  Bacon* 

Let  us  so  employ  our  youth  that  the  very  old 
age,  which  will  deprive  us  of  attention  from  the 
eyes  of  the  women,  shall  enable  us  to  replace  what 
we  have  lost  with  something  better  from  the  ears  of 
men. 


Idleness  is  a  constant  sin,  and  labour  is  a  duty  ; 
idleness  is  but  the  devil's  home  for  temptation,  and 
for  unprofitable,  distracting  musings:  labour  pro- 
fiteth  others,  and  ourselves. — Baxter. 
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There  is  a  jewel  which  no  Indian  mines  can  buy, 
No  chemic  art  can  counterfeit; 
It  makes  men  rich  in  greatest  poverty, 
Makes  water  wine,  turns  wooden  cups  to  gold, 
The  homely  whistle  to  sweet  music's  strain  ; 
Seldom  it  comes,  to  few  from  heaven  sent, 
That  much  in  little — all  in  nought — Content. 

From  Wilbye's  Madrigals,  1598. 

They  who  stand  still  in  the  current  of  worldly 
fashions,  must  in  a  little  time  appear  singular  to 
those  who  are  carried  away  by  it ;  for  the  reason 
given  by  an  eminent  philosopher  to  one  who  on  his 
taking  part  in  the  revolutionary  measures,  reproach- 
ed him  with  fickleness  in  his  principles:  "Nay, 
sir,  you  quite  mistake  the  matter,  the  people  are 
fickle — not  I — I  go  straight  on  ;  and,  when  we  meet 
at  the  crossings  of  the  road  which  they  are  con- 
tinually deserting,  they  imagine  it  is  I,  and  not 
themselves,  that  deviate." 

Dillwyrts  Reflections. 

Give  good  hearing  to  those  that  give  the  first  in- 
formation in  business,  and  rather  direct  them  in  the 
beginning  than  interrupt  them  in  the  continuance  of 
their  speeches ;  for  he  that  is  put  out  of  his  own 
order  will  go  forward  and  backward,  and  be  more 
tedious  while  he  waits  upon  his  memory,  than  he 
could  have  been  if  he  had  gone  on  in  his  own 
course.  But  sometimes  it  is  seen  that  the  modera- 
tor is  more  troublesome  than  the  actor. 

Lord  Bacon. 

The  prerogatives  of  good  men  appear  plainly  in 
this,  that  men  bear  more  honour  to  the  sepulchres 
of  the  virtuous,  than  to  the  boasted  palaces  of  the 
wicked. — Fr.  Jlcad, 
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A  phlegmatic  insensibility  sometimes  passes  for 
patience  ;  but  they  are  as  different  as  a  pool  from  a 
port :  into  the  one  indolence  naturally  sinks  us ;  but 
if  we  arrive  at  the  other,  it  is  by  encountering  many 
an  adverse  wind,  and  rough  wave,  with  a  more 
skilful  pilot  at  the  helm  than  self,  and  a  company 
under  better  command  than  the  passions. 

Dillwyrfs  Reflections. 

Medicine. — Medicine  has  been  defined  to  be 
the  art  or  science  of  amusing  a  sick  man  with  fri- 
volous speculations  about  his  disorder,  and  of  tem- 
porizing ingeniously  till  nature  either  kills  or  cures 
him. 


The  English  Language. — The  difficulty  of  ap- 
plying rules  to  the  pronunciation  of  our  language, 
may  be  illustrated  in  two  lines,  where  the  combina- 
tion of  the  letters  ough  is  pronounced  in  no  fewer 
than  seven  different  ways,  viz. 

o,  uf  of,  up,  ow,  oo,  ock. 

Though  the  tough  cough  and  hiccough  plough  me  through. 
O'er  life's  dark  lough  my  course  I  still  pursue. 


There  are  cases  in  which  a  man  would  have  been 
ashamed  not  to  have  been  imposed  upon  ;  there  is  a 
confidence  necessary  to  human  intercourse, and  with- 
out which  men  are  often  more  injured  by  their  own 
suspicions,  than  they  could  be  by  the  perfidy  of 
others. — Burke, 

The  best  astronomers  are  agreed  that  the  distance 
of  many  of  the  fixed  stars  may  be  such,  that  since 
they  were  first  created,  the  first  beam  of  light  which 
they  emitted,  has  not  yet  arrived  within  the  limits 
of  our  system. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  ages  and  countries  hos- 
pitality has  been  allowed  as  the  virtue  of  those  whom 
the  civilized  were  pleased  to  call  Barbarians.  The 
Greeks  celebrated  the  Scythians  for  it;  the  Sara- 
cens possessed  it  eminently  ;  and  it  is  to  this  day 
the  reigning  virtue  of  the  wild  Arabs.  St.  Paul, 
too,  in  the  relation  of  his  voyage  and  shipwreck  on 
the  island  of  Malta,  says,  "The  barbarous  people 
showed  us  no  little  kindness,  for  they  kindled  a  fire 
and  received  us  every  one,  because  of  the  present 
rain,  and  because  of  the  cold." 


Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 

You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed; 

Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 

A  moment  white — then  melts  for  ever; 

Or  like  the  borealis  race, 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place; 

Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 

Evanishing  amid  the  storm — . 

Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide. 


Burns. 


Religion  is  so  far  from  barring  men  any  innocent 
pleasure,  or  comfort  of  human  life,  that  it.  purifies 
the  pleasures  of  it,  and  renders  them  more  grateful 
am!  generous ;  and  besides  this,  it  brings  mighty 
pleasures  of  its  own,  those  of  a  glorious  hope,  a  se- 
rene mind,  a  calm  and  undisturbed  conscience,  which 
do  far  out-relish  the  most  studied  and  artificial  luxu- 
ries.— Dean  Shirley. 


There  is  a  sweet  pleasure  in  contemplation :  all 
others  grow  flat  and  insipid  npon  frequent  use ;  and 
when  a  man  hath  run  through  a  set  of  vanities,  in 
the  declension  of  his  age  he  knows  not  what  to  do 
with  himself,  if  he  cannot  think. 

Sir  T.  P.  Blount, 
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What  is  a  man  the  worse  for  the  last  year's  plain 
diet;  or  what  now  the  better  for  the  last  great  feast? 
What's  a  voluptuous  dinner,  and  the  frothy  vanity 
of  discourse  that  commonly  attends  these  pompous 
entertainments?  What  is  it  but  a  mortification  to  a 
man  of  sense  and  virtue,  to  spend  his  time  among 
such  people  ? — Sir  R.  IS  Estrange. 

The  man  whose  hardy  spirit  shall  engage 
To  lash  the  vices  of  a  guilty  age, 
At  his  first  setting  forward  ought  to  know, 
That  ev'ry  rogue  he  meets  must  be  his  foe; 
That  the  rude  breath  of  satire  will  provoke 
Many  who  feel,  and  more  who  fear  the  stroke. 

Churchill. 


Those  orators  who  give  us  much  noise  and  many 
words  but  little  argument  and  less  wit,  and  who  are 
most  loud  when  they  are  least  lucid,  should  take  a 
lesson  from  the  great  volume  of  Nature ;  she  often 
gives  us  the  lightning  even  without  the  thunder,  but 
never  the  thunder  without  the  lightning. 


The  virtue  of  prosperity,  is  temperance  ;  the  vir- 
tue of  adversity  is  fortitude;  which  in  morals  is  the 
more  heroical  virtue.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of 
the  Old  Testament,  adversity  of  the  New,  which  car- 
rieth  the  greater  benediction,  and  the  clearer  Reve- 
lation of  God's  Favour. — Lord  Bacon. 

After  all,  the  most  natural  beauty  in  the  world  is 
honesty  and  moral  truth.  For  all  beauty  is  truth. 
True  features  make  the  beauty  of  a  face ;  and  true 
proportions  the  beauty  of  architecture  ;  as  true  mea- 
sures that  of  harmony  and  music.  In  poetry,  which 
is  all  fable,  truth  still  is  the  perfection. 

Shaftesbury. 
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Natural  history  is  no  work  for  one  that  loves  his 
chair  or  his  bed.  Speculation  may  be  pursued  on  a 
soft  couch,  but  Nature  must  be  observed  in  the  open 
air.  I  have  collected  materials  with  indefatigable 
pertinacity.  I  have  gathered  glow-worms  in  the  even- 
ing, and  snails  in  the  morning;  I  have  seen  the 
daisy  close  and  open ;  I  have  heard  the  owl  shriek 
at  midnight,  and  hunted  insects  in  the  heat  of  noon. 

Johnson. 

EPITAPH  ON  SIR  THOMAS  HANMER,  BART. 

Thou  who  survey'st  these  walls  with  curious  eye, 
Pause  at  this  tomb  where  Hanmer's  ashes  lie; 
His  various  worth  through  varied  life  attend, 
And  learn  his  virtues,  whilst  thou  mourn'st  his  end. 

His  force  of  genius  burn'd  in  early  youth, 
With  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  with  love  of  truth; 
His  learning,  join'd  with  each  endearing  art, 
Charrn'd  every  ear,  and  gain'd  on  every  heart. 

Thus  early  wise,  th'  endanger'd  realm  to  aid, 
His  country  call'd  him  from  the  studious  shade; 
In  life's  first  bloom  his  public  toils  began, 
At  once  commenc'd  the  senator  and  man. 
In  business  dexterous,  weighty  in  debate, 
Thrice  ten  long  years  he  labour'd  for  the  state; 
In  every  speech  persuasive  wisdom  flow'd, 
In  every  act  refulgent  virtue  glow'd; 
Suspended  faction  ceas'd  from  rage  and  strife, 
To  hear  his  eloquence,  and  praise  his  life. 

Resistless  merit  fix'd  the  senate^  choice, 
Who  hail'd  him  Speaker  with  united  voice. 
Illustrious  age!  how  bright  thy  glories  shone, 
When  Hanmer  fill'd  the  chair — and  Ann  the  throne! 

Then  when  dark  arts  obscur'd  each  fierce  debate, 
When  mutual  frauds  perplex'd  the  maze  of  state, 
The  moderator  firmly  mild  appear'd — 
Beheld  with  love — with  veneration  heard. 

This  task  perform' d — he  sought  no  gainful  post, 
Nor  wish'd  to  glitter  at  his  country's  cost; 
Strict  on  the  right  he  fix'd  his  steadfast  eye, 
With  temperate  zeal,  and  wise  anxiety; 
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Nor  e'er  from  Virtue's  paths  was  lur'd  aside. 
To  pluck  the  flowers  of  pleasure  or  of  pride. 
Her  gifts  despised,  Corruption  blush'd  and  fled, 
And  fame  pursued  him  where  Conviction  led. 

Age  call'd,  at  length,  his  active  mind  to  rest* 
With  honour  sated,  and  with  cares  opprest; 
To  letter'd  ease  retir'd  and  honest  mirth, 
To  rural  grandeur  and  domestic  worth: 
Delighted  still  to  please  mankind,  or  mend, 
The  patriot's  fire  yet  sparkled  in  the  friend. 

Calm  Conscience  then  his  former  life  survey'd. 
And  recollected  toils  endear'd  the  shade, 
Till  Nature  call'd  him  to  the  general  doom, 
And  Virtue's  sorrow  dignified  his  tomb. 

Johnson. 

EPITAPH  on  the  Monument  of  the  Hon.  R.  Digby  and 
of  his  Sister  Mary,  erected  by  their  father  Lord  Digby , 
in  the  Church  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  1727. 

Go!  fair  example  of  untainted  youth, 

Of  modest  wisdom  and  pacific  truth: 

Compos'd  in  sufferings,  and  in  joy  sedate, 

Good  without  noise,  without  pretension  great: 

Just  to  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere, 

Who  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  might  hear: 

Of  softest  manners,  unaffected  mind, 

Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human-kind! 

Go  live!  for  Heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine; 

Go,  and  exalt  thy  moral  to  divine. 

And  thou,  bless'd  maid!  attendant  on  his  doom, 
Pensive  had  folio w'd  to  the  silent  tomb, 
Steei'd  the  same  course  to  the  same  quiet  shore, 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more! 
.  Go  then,  where  only  bliss  sincere  is  known! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one! 

Yet  take  these  tears,  mortality's  relief, 
And  till  we  share  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief: 
These  little  rites,  a  stone,  a  verse,  receive; 
'Tis  all  a  father,  all  a  friend,  can  give! — Pope. 

True  friendship  is  like  sound  health,  the  value  of 
it  is  seldom  known  until  it  is  lost. 
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There  are  two  things  that  speak  as  with  a  voice 
from  heaven,  that  He  that  fills  that  eternal  throne, 
must  be  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  that  which  he 
befriends  must  finally  prosper  and  prevail.  The 
first  is,  that  the  bad  are  never  completely  happy  and 
at  ease,  although  possessed  of  every  thing  that  this 
world  can  bestow  ;  and  that  the  good  are  never 
completely  miserable  although  deprived  of  every 
thing  that  this  world  can  take  away.  For  there  is 
one  reflection. that  will  obtrude  itself,  and  which  the 
best  would  not,  and  which  the  worst  cannot  dismiss; 
that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  to  both  of  them, 
when,  if  they  have  gained  the  favour  of  God,  it 
matters  little  what  else  they  have  lost ;  but  if  they 
have  lost  his  favour,  it  matters  little  tvhat  else  they 
Lave  gained.  The  second  argument  in  support  of 
ihe  ultimate  superiority  of  virtue  is  this  :  We  are 
so  framed  and  constituted,  that  the  most  vicious 
cannot  but  pay  a  secret  though  unwilling  homage  to 
virtue,  inasmuch,  as  the  worst  men  cannot  bring 
themselves  thoroughly  to  esteem  a  bad  man,  al- 
though he  may  be  their  dearest  friend,  nor  can  they 
thoroughly  despise  a  good  man,  although  he  may  be 
their  bitterest  enemy.  From  this  inward  esteem  of 
virtue,  which  the  noblest  cherish,  and  which  the 
basest  cannot  expel,  it  follows  that  virtue  is  the  only 
bond  of  union,  on  which  we  can  thoroughly  depend. 
Even  differences  of  opinion  on  minor  points,  cannot 
shake  those  combinations  which  have  virtue  for  their 
foundation  and  truth  fortheirend,  Such  friendships 
like  those  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  should  they 
cease  to  be  friendships  of  agreement,  will  continue 
to  be  friendships  of  alliance;  approaching  each  other 
by  angular  lines,  when  they  no  longer  proceed  to- 
gether by  parallel,  and  meeting  at  last  in  one  com- 
mon centre,- — the  good  of  the  cause  in  which  they 
are  embarked. — Lacon. 
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The  vain  is  the  most  distinguished  son  of  folly. 
In  what  does  this  man  lay  out  the  faculties  of  an 
immortal  soul?  That  time,  on  which  depends  eter- 
nity ?  That  estate,  which,  well  disposed  of,  might 
in  some  measure  purchase  heaven  ?  What  is  his  se- 
rious labour,  subtle  machination,  ardent  desire,  and 
reigning  ambition  ? — To  be  seen.  This  ridiculous, 
but  true  answer,  renders  all  grave  censure  almost 
superfluous. — Dr.  Young. 

The  Bible. — A  nation  must  be  truly  blessed  if 
it  were  governed  by  no  other  laws  than  those  of 
this  blessed  book :  it  is  so  complete  a  system,  that 
nothing  can  be  added  to  it,  or  taken  from  it :  it  con- 
tains every  thing  needful  to  be  known  or  done  j  it 
affords  a  copy  for  a  king,  Deut.  xvii.  18,  and  a  rule 
for  a  subject ;  authority  and  direction  for  a  magis- 
trate ;  it  cautions  a  witness ;  requires  an  impartial 
verdiat  of  a  jury,  and  furnishes  the  judge  with  his 
sentence ;  it  sets  the  husband  as  lord  of  the  house- 
hold, and  the  wife  as  mistress  of  the  table ;  tells  him 
how  to  rule,  and  her  how  to  manage  :  it  entails  ho- 
nour to  parents,  and  enjoins  obedience  to  children; 
it  prescribes  and  limits  the  sway  of  the  sovereign, 
the  rule  of  the  ruler,  and  authority  of  the  master ; 
commands  the  subjects  to  honour,  and  the  servants 
to  obey  ;  and  promises  the  blessing  and  protection  of 
its  Author  to  all  that  walk  in  its  rules.  It  gives  di- 
rections for  weddings,  and  for  burials ;  it  promises 
food  and  raiment,  and  limits  the  use  of  both  ;  it 
points  out  a  faithful  and  an  Eternal  Guardian  to  the 
departing  husband  and  father ;  tells  him  with  whom 
to  leave  his  fatherless  children,  and  in  whom  his 
widow  is  to  trust,  Jeremiah,  xlix.  11 ;  and  promises 
a  father  to  the  former,  and  a  husband  to  the  latter ; 
it  teaches  a  man  how  to  set  his  house  in  order,  and 
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how  to  make  his  will ;  it  appoints  a  dowry  for  a 
wife,  and  entails  the  right  of  the  first-born,  and 
shows  how  the  younger  branches  shall  be  left;  it 
defends  the  rights  of  all ;  and  reveals  vengeance  to 
every  defrauder,  over-reacher,  and  oppressor.  It 
is  the  first  book,  the  best  book,  and  the  oldest  book 
in  the  world  :  it  contains  the  choicest  matter;  gives 
the  best  instruction  ;  and  affords  the  greatest  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction  that  ever  was  revealed :  it  con- 
tains the  best  laws,  and  profoundest  mysteries  that 
ever  were  penned.  It  brings  the  best  of  tidings, 
and  affords  the  best  of  comfort  to  the  inquiring  and 
disconsolate ;  it  exhibits  life  and  immortality,  and 
shows  the  way  to  glory ;  it  is  a  brief  recital  of  all 
that  is  past,  and  a  certain  prediction  of  all  that  is  to 
come ;  it  settles  all  matters  in  debate,  resolves  all 
doubts,  and  eases  the  mind  and  conscience  of  all 
their  scruples.  It  reveals  the  only  living  and  true 
God,  and  shows  the  only  way  to  him ;  and  sets  aside 
all  other  gods,  and  describes  the  vanity  of  them. 
In  short,  it  is  a  book  of  laws,  to  show  right  and 
wrong;  a  book  of  wisdom  that  condemns  all  folly, 
and  makes  the  foolish  wise  ;  and  a  book  of  truth, 
that  detects  all  lies,  and  confutes  all  errors ;  and  a 
book  of  life,  and  shows  the  way  from  everlasting 
death.  It  is  the  most  compendious  book  in  all  the 
world,  the  most  authentic  and  the  most  entertaining 
history  that  ever  was  published  ;  it  contains  the 
most  ancient  antiquities,  strange  events,  wonderful 
occurrences,  heroic  deeds,  unparalleled  wars.  It  de- 
scribes the  celestial,  terrestial,  and  infernal  worlds  ; 
and  the  origin  of  the  angelic  myriads,  human  tribes, 
and  devilish  legions.  It  will  instruct  the  most  ac- 
complished mechanic,  and  profoundest  artist;  it  will 
teach  the  best  rhetorician,  and  exercise  every  power 
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of  the  most  skilful  arithmetician,  Revelation,  xiii. 
18;  puzzle  the  wisest  anatomist,  and  exercise  the 
nicest  critic.  It  corrects  the  vain  philosopher,  and 
confutes  the  wise  astronomer;  it  exposes  the  subtle 
sophist,  and  makes  diviners  mad.  It  is  a  complete 
code  of  laws,  a  perfect  body  of  divinity,  an  un- 
equalled narrative,  a  book  of  lives,  a  book  of  travels, 
and  a  book  of  voyages ;  it  is  the  best  covenant  that 
ever  was  agreed  on,  the  best  deed  that  ever  was 
sealed,  the  best  evidence  that  ever  was  produced, 
the  best  will  that  ever  was  made,  and  the  best  tes- 
tament that  ever  wTas  signed.  To  understand  it,  is 
to  be  wise  indeed  ;  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  is  to  be 
destitute  of  wisdom;  it  is  the  king's  best  copy,  the 
Ittagistrate's  best  rule,  the  housewife's  best  guide, 
the  servant's  best  directory,  and  the  young  man's 
best  companion.  It  is  the  school-boy's  spelling- 
book,  and  the  learned  man's  master-piece  ;  it  con- 
tains a  choice  grammar  for  a  novice,  and  a  profound 
mystery  for  a  sage;  it  is  the  ignorant  man's  dic- 
tionary, and  the  wise  man's  directory  ;  it  affords 
knowledge  of  witty  inventions  for  the  humorous, 
and  dark  sayings  for  the  grave;  and  it  is  its  own 
interpreter.  It  encourages  the  wise,  the  warrior, 
the  swift,  and  the  overcomer,  and  premises  an  eter- 
nal reward  to  the  excellent,  the  conqueror,  the  win- 
ner, the  prevalent.  And  that  which  crowns  all  is, 
that  the  Author  is  without  partiality,  and  without 
hypocrisy.  In  whom  is  no  variableness,  nor  sha~ 
dow  of  turning.  J.  L.  R. 

As  lamps  burn  silent,  with  unconscious  light, 
So  modest  ease  in  beauty  shines  most  bright; 
Unaiming  charms  with  edge  resistless  fall, 
And  she  who  means  no  mischief  does  it  all. 

A<  BUI 
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A3  a  man  of  pleasure,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  be 
more  happy  than  any  man  can  be,  is  often  mora 
miserable  than  most  men  are,  so  the  sceptic,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  be  wise,  beyond  what  is  permitted 
to  man,  plunges  into  a  darkness  more  deplorable, 
and  a  blindness  more  incurable  than  that  of  the 
common  herd,  whom  he  despises  and  would  fain  in- 
struct. For  the  more  precious  the  gift,  the  more 
pernicious  the  abuse  of  it,  as  the  most  powerful- 
medicines  are  the  most  dangerous  if  misapplied,  and 
no  error  is  so  remediless  as  that  which  arises,  not 
from  the  exclusion  of  wisdom,  but  from  its  perver- 
sion. The  sceptic,  when  he  plunges  into  the  depths 
of  infidelity,  like  the  miser  who  leaps  from  the 
shipwreck,  will  find  that  the  treasures  which  he  bears 
about  him,  will  only  sink  him  deeper  in  the  abyss, 
Lacon. 

Agar  said,  "  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;" 
and  this  will  ever  be  the  prayer  of  the  wise.  Our 
incomes  should  be  like  our  shoes,  if  too  small,  they 
will  gall  and  pinch  us,  but,  if  too  large,  they  will 
cause  us  to  stumble,  and  to  trip.  But  wealth,  after 
all,  is  a  relative  thing,  since  he  that  has  little,  and 
wants  less,  is  richer  than  he  that  has  much,  but 
wants  more.  True  contentment  depends  not  upon 
what  we  have;  a  tub  was  large  enough  for  Dioge- 
nes, but  a  world  was  too  little  for  Alexander. — Ib.\ 

There  have  been  many  laws  made  by  men,  which 
swerve  from  honesty,  reason,  and  the  dictates  of  na- 
ture. By  the  law  of  arms,  he  is  degraded  from  all 
honour,  who  puts  up  an  affront;  and  by  the  civil 
law,  he  that  takes  vengeance  for  it,  incurs  a  capital 
punishment :  he  that  seeks  redress  by  law  for  an 
affront,  is  disgraced ;  and  he  that  does  not  seek  re- 
dress this  way,  is  punished  by  the  laws.   Montaigne. 
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It  is  a  serious  doubt  whether  a  wise  man  ought 
to  accept  of  a  thousand  years  of  life,  even  provided 
that  these  three  important  advantages  of  health, 
youth  and  riches  could  be  securely  guaranteed  unto 
him.  But  this  is  an  offer  that  can  never  be  refused, 
for  it  will  never  be  made.  Taking  things  as  they 
really  are,  it  must  be  confessed  that  life,  after  forty, 
is  an  anti-climax,  gradual  indeed,  and  progressive 
with  some,  but  steep  and  rapid  with  others.  It 
would  be  well  if  old  age  diminished  our  percepti- 
bilities to  pain,  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  does 
our  sensibilities  to  pleasure;  and  if  life  has  been 
termed  a  feast,  those  favoured  few  are  the  most  fa- 
vourite guests,  who  are  not  compelled  to  sit  at  the 
table,  when  they  can  no  longer  partake  of  the  ban- 
quet. But  the  misfortune  is  that  body  and  mind, 
like  man  and  wife,  do  not  always  agree  to  die  to- 
gether. It  is  bad  when  the  mind  survives  the  body; 
and  worse  still  when  the  body  survives  the  mind  ; 
but,  when  both  these  survive  our  spirits,  our  hopes, 
and  our  health,  this  is  worst  of  all. — Lacon. 

PROEM. 
Just  as  the  bee  collects  her  sweets 
From  every  flower  and  shrub  she  meets, 
So,  what  from  various  books  I  drew, 
I  give,  though  not  the  whole  as  new. 
It  is  not  vainly  my  design 
To  publish  others'  thoughts  as  mine, 
But  profitably  employ  my  ink 
To  make  my  readers  learn  to  think, 
Amply  rewarded  for  my  pains, 
So  my  collection  entertains. — Anon. 


THE  END. 
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Deacidified  using  the  Bookkeeper  process. 
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